You Gan Make 
Your Own Records 
If You Sing Or 
Play An Instrument 


Now a new Invention permits 
you to make n profersionual- 
like recording of your own 
singing talking or Instrument 
pinine, Any one can quickly 
and easily make phonograph 
recordan and play them back at 
once, Record your yolce or 
your friends’ volees. If you 
piny nan Inatrument, you can 
muko a record nnd you and 
your friends cun hear it am 
often ns you liko, You can also 
record orchestra or favorite 
radjo programm right off the 
nir nnd replay them whenever 


you wish, 3 ~ aa “mT 


MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS AT HOME 


Before ponin money for an audition, make a “home record” of your 
voice or musical instrument and mail it to a reliable agency . . . you might 
be one of the lucky ones to find fame and success through this easy method 
of bringing your talents before the proper authorities, 


IT'S LOTS OF FUN TOO! HAVING RECORDING PARTIES! 


You'll get n real thrill out of HOME RECORDING. Surprise your friends 
by letting them hear your volce or parng right from a record. Record a 
nappy talking feature, Record jokes and become the life of the party. 
Great to help traln your voice and to cultivate speech, Nothing to practice 
+». You start recording at once... no other mechanical or electrical de- 
vices needed ,.. everything necessary included, Nothing else to buy. Just 
sing, speak or play and HOME RECORDO unit, which operates on any elec- 
tric or old type phonograph, will do the recording on special blank records 
we furnish, You can immediately play the records back as often as you 
wish, Make your home movie a talking picture with HOME RECORDO. 
Slmply make the record while filming and play back while showing the pic- 
ture. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT INCLUDING six rw o- 
sipep nian neconvs GD OQ 


Everything is Included, Nothing else to buy and nothing else to pay. You 
get complete HOME RECORDING UNIT, which includes special recording 
needle, playing needles, 6 two-sided unbreakable records. Also guide record 
and spiral feeding attachment and combination recording and playback unit 
sultable for recording a skit, voice, Instrument or radio broadcast. ADDI- 
TIONAL 2-SIDED BLANK RECORDS COST ONLY $.75 per dozen. 


SEND NO MONEY! HURRY COUPON! START RECORDING AT ONCE! 


THINK or it! I JUST rave 
THIS RECORD WITH THE 
NEW HOME RECORDO/ 


IT'S WONDEFUL 


— AND SO SIMPLE 
— PLEASE LET ME 


MAKE A RECORD. 


Nes, BoB, AND 
IT SURE SOUNDS 
LIKE YOUR VOICE! 


Vii r 
RIN r 


HOME RECORDING CO. 
Studlo AF, 130 West 17th Ste 
New York, N. Y. 

Send entire HOME RECORDING OUTFIT (including 
G two-sided records) described above, by return mail. I 
will pay postman $2.98, plus postage, on arrival. (Send 
cash or money order now for $3.00 and save postage.) 


Dealers Write! 


Roliable dealers aro 


Invited to write for 
full particulars. 


OPERATES ON ANY A.C. OR D.C. 
ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPHS 


Send.......se0ee2+-s8dditonal blank records at $.75 
per dozen, 


Address .. 
City & Stata....s.see00. CIPI OR seognnodogan 
NOTE: Canadian and Forelgn $3.00 cash with order, 


Coc ee oreneereesoeonneg 


Secnvspessneennncesennonecsossresecs 


WPohusnsosnponnosonuvannonvvounnuoses 


RECORD PLAYERS 
RADIO-PHONO COMBINATIONS 
OLD OR NEW TYPE 
PHONOGRAPHS AND PORTABLES 
HOME RECORDING CO. 
Studio AF 
130 West 17th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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7 TRAIN FOR 


ELECTRICITY 


| 
re Short of Money phi 


In WEEKs 


Here at my school in Chicago, the world’s 
Electrical Center, you can get 12 weeks 
Have you ever dreamed of Shop Training in ELECTRICITY and 
holding down a steady, good an extra 4 weeks Course in Radio that 
ay job? Have you ever can help give you your start towards a 
reamed of doingtheworkyou better job. 
really like in a job that holds You will be trained on actual equip- 
promise ofarealfutureinthe ment and machinery and because of our 
years ahead? method of training, you don’t need pre- 
Well, we all know that you vious experience or a lot of education. 
can’t get the good things in Many of my successful graduates never 
life by just dreaming about even completed Grammar School. 
them. Hundreds of fellowsare Here in my school you work on genera- 
today holding down tors, motors, dynamos, you do house 
Le a AS fine Jobs : srne ving armatures and 
è with prospects of a o actual work in many other 
bright future. LEARN BY branches of electricity and 
They are filing ASFYRIMVEVUL® right now I'm including val- 


these jobs be- uable instruction in Diesel, 
caus Shey, bad IN COYNE SHOPS Electric Refrigeration 
e foresight to @ and Air Conditioning at 
no extra cost. Our practical 


equip themselves with the right kind of train- NoT By 
ranches you 
ing Mot of these men were only average fellows WAM sath idin] shop methods make it easier Taarn By DONES 


rt time ago, but the proper training helped 


HOUSE WIRING 
only one of the many 


to lift them out of the low pay ranks of unskilled © OR HOME ALL to learn—First the instruc- “Coyne has 
workers. The same opportunity is now offered to you. tors tell you how a thing should << first class in- 

The great fascinating field of ELECTRICITY offers be done— then they show you § orru ctorenio 
a real future to many men and young men who are willing to howit should be done—then you do the ¢ DIt thina 
prepare for a place in this giant industry. actual work yourself, W to start with 


and they have 


y WW the equipment 
PLL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING ties: 
these things ag 


ou advance.’ 
If you are short of money—you can get this traine our students after graduation. Fill in, clip Ben Rickman, S. Car. 
ing firet—then pay for most of it later in easy coupon, mail today for your start toward 
monthly payments, starting 60 days after your 12 a brighter 


weeks training period is over— then you have 12 future. FOR C 
months to complete your payments. N) A 4 lg 


If you need part time work to help out with ex- N 
nses while training in my shops, my empioyment NY 


e: 
an EAE will give you their asistance to help you 
get it. Then after duation this department will 
give you valuable lifetime employment service. 
Send the coupon today for all dotails. When I 
get it I'llsend you my big free book containing dozens 
of pictures of students at work in my shops. I’ll also tel] 


“Wy 


l H. C. LEWIS, President, 8 
vs about my ‘Pay After Graduation” Plan, and § COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, : a 
ow many earn while learning and how we help : 500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 69-15C, Chicago, Ill. p 
-i Dear Sir: Please send me free bi talog and full particu- 
H.C. LEWIS, President 8 jars of your S e offer, also a “Pay Tuition Af tae Aue 8 
§ tion” Plan e 
5 i] 
i] ‘ 
@ NAME...... teeesesessocesseececoooesesessessosseeceees È 
8 [] 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL i ADDRESS..... ie ea Rr Mena nase oe ‘ 
à É t 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 69-15C, Chicago E I eae r S STALE esa eee a 
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ALL STORIES BRAND NEW WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE! 


10° Complete 1% 


DETECTIVE 


Vol. 1, No. 6 


October, 1939 


k k k 2 TENSE MURDER NOVELS x x x 
MURDER, MORE OR LESS....................-by Edward S. Ronns 8 


It was murder, one way or another, and maybe Blake should have just called in the 
cops. Maybe he shouldn’t have given a damn about the gal he loved, and the 
money-killer who’d put the .42 ten-shot on her... . 


CRIME CONNOISSEUR...................by William Edward Hayes 33 


Ona plain killing you call in a flatfoot, on a double demise you ring up a shamus, 
when it’s murder mayhem you contact a crime connoisseur! 


k *& k 3 SMASHING NOVELETTES x x x 
DEATH IS A GOLD-DIGGER.....................-.-by B. B. Fowler 52 


It was simply a typical news picture of a luscious blonde, but it told Steve Butler 
where a quarter-million dollars had gone, and why a heel will commit homicide! 


SHE WANTED TO BE A COP..................+.---by Eric Howard 65 


Her grandpa had been a cop, her daddy was a cop, her brother would be a cop— 
did that make Peggy O’Neal a cop? 


FRAME FOR ALADY..............+++++--+--by Robert W. Thompson 86 


Trouble? There was no trouble. A guy had just got bumped off, that’s all, and 
Nash would just lose his fiancee if he didn’t bag the butcher! 


k k k 2 THRILLING SHORT STORIES x x x 


KILLERS COME CHEAP.................++.++++---by Omar Gwinn 76 


The toughest dick in town, they called Johnny Rawson. The guy with the fists. 
Moreno, king-pin gambler, racketeer, murderer, said: To hell with Johnny Rawson! 


DON'T DOUBT A DICK............--..eeeeeee---eby Brent North 103 


Detective Jim Melton faced this choice: a life more horrible than death, his body 
broken, his sight gone—or the unthinkable shame of licking the boots of a gangster, 
literally, before the eyes of his bride! 


FOR MORE THRILLS READ THESE OTHER RED CIRCLE MAGAZINES, 
@ DETECTIVE SHORT STORIES @ MYSTERY TALES 


Always Look for the Red Circle on the Cover 


COMPLETE DETECTIVE published every other month by Western Fiction potas Co., Inc. Office of publication, 
4600 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Il. Editorial and Executive Offices, 330 W. 42nd St. McGraw-Hill Bld 8., New York 
City. Entered as second class matter February 18, 1939, at the Post Office a Chicago, IN., under act of March 3, 
1879. Contents copyright 1939 by Westem Fiction Pub. Co., Inc. Yearly subscription, 60 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited scripts. 
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Ihe Money Making 
PICTURE 


SELLS TO 


SAMPLE 
hý 


100 Extra 


It’s here! The hottest, most sensational, most gripping 
selling dea of the age! THE PICTURE RING— 


the ring men and women everywhere, rich and poor, 


Hand Tinted in Natural Life Like Colors. 

O and old want to wear and keep their whole 
TETA Why? Because on this beautiful ring 
is permanently reproduced any photograph, snapshot 
or picture of some loved one. Yes—reproduced 
clearly and sharply and made part of the ring 
itself so it can’t rub off, come off or fade off. 
This sensational new idea is making an unbeliev- 
able hit. Men and women—even those without 
an hour’s selling experience—are taking dozens 
of orders a day and making dollars of profit by 
the handful. And now, in your territory, YOU 
can cash in big, every day, with this ex- 
citing sure-fire profit-maker and earn money 
s0 iy it will seem more like play than 
wor! 


SELLS TO EVERYONE! 


A Treasure Remembrance 
Its Value Beyond Price! 


Once women carried pictures of their loved ones in lockets; 
and men carried them in watch cases, Those days are gone, 
but the desire to carry the portra of a loved one is as 
strong as ever. Not until the amazing secret process for 
transferring pictures to rings was discovered, was it possible 
to revive this grand old custom and to satisfy the hunger 
of every human being to express again this grandest of all 
sentiments. How mothers and fathers will welcome this op- 
portunity to wear a ring with the most precious setting of 
all—a picture of their beloved child. How happy every mi 
and woman panne to keep alive the memory of a departe 
one by carrying with them always, night and day, this beau- 
tiful Picture Ring. 


Order Your Sample Ring Now! 
You Don’t Risk a Penny! 


Never before has anything like this come your way. No 
competition from aryone—no looking for prospects (they are 
all around you)—no carrying a big stock or putting any 
money into goods. Simply showing your sample ring a few 
times a day, if you only start with your friends and neigh- 
bors, will be enough to give you an endless chain of orders. 
We cut away all red tape and are ready to send you a 
SAMPLE RING at sensationally low special wholesale price 
of only 48c. The minute you take it out of its beautiful Gift 
Box you are ready to go after the orders. Rush the coupon 
below for YOUR sample ring NOW! That’s all the outfit you 


need. It will do all your selling for you. And we make it 
easy for you to obtain this sample ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
A PENNY COST under our liberal offer. 


PICTURE RING CO. 


CINCINNATI 


EVERYONE. 


12 TH. & JACKSON STREET 
ONIO 


Marcel of the ye! 


Beautiful Permanent 


Picture Ring Made 
From Any Photo or Picture 


For only $1.00 retail—look what you of- 
fer. A made-to-measure onyx-like ring 
:/ adorned with the most precious setting in 

the world—a reproduction of the picture 
of a loved one. The ting itself can’t tar- 
nish, It will wear forever with ordinary 
care. The picture of the loved one is clearly, 
sharply reproduced with surprising faithful- 
ness and becomes an inseparable part of the 
ring. It can’t wear off, rub off, or fade off, 


Make Pockets Full of Dollars 
Just Wearing Ring! 


Can you imagine a more novel, more unusual 
gift than the Picture Ring? How can any man 
or woman find a more beautiful way to express 
loving sentiment than giving a wife, a child, a 
parent, a friend, a sweetheart a Picture Ring with 
the donor’s portrait expertly reproduced! What 
a surprise! 10 orders a day is an easy goal—20 
orders a day are not too much to expect. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Hundreds of customers write they wouldn’t take a fortune 
for their rings if they couldn’t get others. $5.00 and even 
$10.00 would be a small price for the PICTURE RING— 
but as a special offer we send you the beautiful PICTURE 
RING, made from any photo or picture you send for only 
48c! Don’t wait. Rush the coupon at once for the sample 
ring on our NO RISK plan and see for yourself what a 
ee mand money maker this is for you, ACT RIGHT 


MOTHER 


HUSBAND BABY 


SEND YOUR RING SIZE NOW 


R PICTURE RING CO. RING SIZE 
| Dept. E-66, 
2th and Jackson Sts., 
p Cincinnati, Ohio. see ee eset esas ee 
Enclosed_is photo. Please rush my individually made 
f Picture Ring and starting equipment, Will pay post- 


man 48c plus few cents postage. It is understood that 
I am not entirely senate: I can return ring within 
re 


if 
5 you ‘und money in full. 
i Sand ‘Tinted ta Nature Le Like aoe. ihe Extra 
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GREATES 
BARGAIN 


IN TEN YEARS 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
AS LITTLE AS 


10504 


Money Back Guarantees 
10-Day Free Trial Offer 


AT LAST! The famous Remington Noiseless 
Portable that speaks in a whisper is avail- 
able for as little as 10c a day. Here is your op- 
portunity to get a real Remington Noiseless 
Portable equipped with all attachments that 
make for complete writing equipment. Stand- 
ard keyboard. Automatic ribbon reverse. 
Variable line spacer and all the conveniences 
of the finest portable ever built, PLUS the 
NOISELESS feature. Act now while this 
special opportunity holds good. Send coupon 
TODAY for details. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 
We send you the Remington Noiseless Port- 
able for 10 days FREE trial. If you are not 
satisfied, send it back. WE PAY ALL SHIP- 
PING CHARGES. 


© FREE TYPING BOOKLET 


With your new Remington Noiseless Portable we will 
send you—absolutely FREE—a 82-page typing in- 
struction booklet. It teaches the Touch System, used 
by all expert typists. Itissimply written and completely 
illustrated. Instructions are as simple as A, B, C. Even 
a child can easily understand this method. A little study 
and the average person, child or adult, becomes fas- 
inated. Follow this instruction booklet during the 10- 
ay Trial Period we give you with your typewriter and 
you will wonder why you ever wrote letters by hand. 


@ SPECIAL CARRYING CASE 


Also under this new Purchase Plan we will send you 
your Remington Noiseless Portable in a special carrying 
case sturdily built of epy wood. This handsome case is 
covered with heavy du Pont fabric. The top is removed 
by one motion, leaving the machine firmly attached to 
the base. This makes it easy to use your Remington 
anywhere—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’t delay 
. ..8end in the coupon for complete details! 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 


Remington Rand Ine. Dept. 267-7 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 


| new Remington Noiseless Portable, including Carrying 
| Case and Free Typing Booklet for as little as 10c a day. 
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Quit Using Tobacco ! 


Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
72 Clayton Station St. 


. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


MARVEL 
COMICS 


Your newsdealer now has a BIG, 
NEW COMIC MAGAZINE 
printed in four exciting colors, and 
introducing for the first time in any 
comic magazine, these five breath- 
taking, action-packed illustrated 
stories. 


KA-ZAR THE GREAT 


(Prince of the Jungle) 


THE HUMAN TORCH 


(The Marvel Flame Man) 


THE MASKED RAIDER 


(Rider of Western 2-Gun Justice) 
THE ANGEL 


{Gang-Smasher Supreme) 


THE SUB-MARINER 


(Wonderman of the Underseas) 


ony 10: 


If your dealer is out of copies, send 
one dime (10c) to 


TIMELY PUBLICATIONS 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Ask for 


COMICS 
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GUARANTEED TIRES! 


GOODYEAR-GOODRICH iTA FREE! 
FIRESTONE: U.S. and |= 


With Every 
k l ith batteri d type 
Salor bulb. Ready for. instant’ Ua. 
e eat 
@’ 
@ : 


2 Tires Ordered 
prong venay light. Useful everywhere. 
IB 
Cy ry j 
PY 


WORLD’S 
LOWEST TIRE PRICES 


You’ll marvel at these amazing savings! 
Thousands of smart, thrifty tire users all over the United States 
vouch for the gratifying, Long, Hard Service given by our Standard 
Brand tires, reconditioned with high-grade materials and latest 
methods by our tire specialists. Order Now at low prices listed below. 


Our 22 Years’ Experience 
Makes it possible for us to offer tires at lowest prices with legal 
agreement to replace at one-half price any tire that fails to give 
Twelve (12) months’ Service. 


EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED 


BALLOON TIRES REGULAR CORD ones 

High Pressure 

SizeRim Tires Tubes Sze Tires ubes Size Tires Tubes 
40-21 $2.15 $1.05 | 30x : 33x414 $3.45 $1.45 

Paras Sis Los ees 2s 1.25 | 34x44 3.45 145 

30x4.50-21 2.40 115 a eget eet eee a E I 

areas aes 138 | St SH ra | ans) ats 175 
: : 128 | 32x434 3.35 1.45 | 35x5 3.95 1.75 


“WELL PLEASED” | °330 
“I was well pisaa with the | 28x5.25-18 

= 

| 

I 

I 

I 

I 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

= 


29x5.00-19 -85 2 
85 125 HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 
oe es High Pressure) 
ae “95 ae Size Tires Tubes | Size Tires Tubes 
tires I received from you a short 29x5.25-19 "95 135 30x5 $4.25 $1.95 | 34x7 $10.95 $4.65 
time sgo, and would like three | 3055.25-20 2.88 123 | 33x5 3.95 175 | 38:7 10.95 465 
more like them. Enclosed find $3.00 | 3135-25-21 3. : 34x5 4.25 22 
deposit.” 5.50-17 3.35 1.40 | 32x6 7.95 295 | 36x8 11.45 4.95 
W. N. Williams, Utah | 2815-50-18 A A | 8638 9.95 4.45 | 40x8 13.25 4.95 
7 6.00-17 3.40 1.40 TRUCK BALLOON TIRES 
e tence | HEH ERSTE | Sits he eet | Sea ea 
“The tire I ordered from you 31x6.00- e! ` 6.00- : k 5 ; 
Sareea ans aE good Bt Ae 32x6.00-20 45 1.55 | 6.50-20 4.45 1.95 | 8.25-20 8.95 4.95 
ice. Enclosed find price for an- 33x6.00-21 65 1.55 | 7.00-20 5.95 2.95 | 9.00-20 10.95 5.65 
other cord tire, size 33x4.” 32x6.50-20 7 1.75 9.75-20 13.95 6.45 
C. L. Webb, W. Va. 6.00-16 3.75 1.45 ALL OTHER SIZES DEALERS WANTED 


En m ee ee ee ee es es ee ‘n 


Please Use Order Coupon 
PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
2328 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Dept, C-43 
Gentlemen: Please ship at once to— 


SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT 
on each tire ordered. ($3.00 on each Truck 
Tire.) We ship balance C. O. D. Deduct 
5 per cent if cash is sent in full with order. 
To fill order promptly we may substitute 
brands if necessary. ALL TUBES BRAND | 
NEW—GUARANTEED— 


ALL TUBES BRAND NEW 
FINEST QUALITY—GUARANTEED 


PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


2328-30 $. Michigan Ave. Dept 0-43 Chicago, IL 


Name... . s... oo. ane ozs ome one ous one ne ove one ome oma en ono oao 8-0 


Route & Box NO... 000 one o.e oce o-s oore 
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Murder, 


CHAPTER I 


WEEPING WoMAN 


most apologetic, certainly a bit 
tude, and it didn’t come from a 
human throat. It fled swiftly back into 
the dim pattern of darkness and rain, 


T was a little coughing sound—al- 


More or 


himself on the damp sheets with his el- 
bows, keeping his eyes screwed tightly 
shut. Then a banging on the door and 
the sudden explosive sound of the tele- 
phone twisted together to form a thick 
probing finger that reached across the 
shadowy room to tickle his brain awake. 

“Damned if it wasn’t a shot,” he mut- 
tered thickly. And added a little sadly: 


drowned in a series of sudden noises 
that obliterated its definition as the 
brittle death-bark of a .32. 

The man on the bed stirred and sat 
up with a wide yawn that ended in an 
audible snap of his teeth. He weighed 


“He 


He thrust one foot over the dark edge 
of the bed and felt around with a va- 
grant toe until his foot slid into mouse- 
colored, felt sandals. He said, “All 
right, all right,” to both the door and 


PULSE-POUNDING FEATURE-LENGTH NOVEL OF A CASH-AND-CARRY 


Less 


the burring telephone, yawned again, 
and groped across the dark, damp floor 
to the bathroom. 

He took a long drink of ice-water, 
then one of gin, and waited while the 
mixture reached down his throat and 
jolted his eyes open. Then he slid 
Icng nut-brown legs into a pair of white 
flannels and went back through the 


By EDWARD S. RONNS 


Author of “Bullets for Madame,” “Holiday in Hell,” etc. 


“Harm! Harm, you got to—” 

“Just keep your shirt on, Johnny,” 
said Harmon Blake. 

He went across the room, unhooked 
the telephone, and whined nasally: 
“Nobuddy’s tew hum, mister,” and hung 
up. The silence was momentarily deaf- 
ening. 

The boy stood awkwardly in the cen- 


This lad killed people for a living and that was all right with Harmon Blake until 
the son wanted to work his little .42 ten-shot overtime on this gal Blake went for.... 


darkness to pull the door open. 


A man who was little more than a boy 


tumbled inside. 


ter of the dusky room, straining his 
eyes. He was five or six years 
younger than Blake; fresh-faced, gray- 


PRIVATE DICK WHO GOT PAID OFF IN HELL! 
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eyed, with a loose large-boned frame 
that needed plenty of filling. His lean 
wrists stuck out of slightly frayed 
shirt-cuffs as he held out an over-strong, 
ivory-stained hand. 

“Look,” said Johnny. 

Blake looked. There was an ugly 
gash across the back of the boy’s 
knuckles, a red furrow that welled 
blood. Blake followed a drop until it 
fell ‘off onto the carpet, then he took 
a handkerchief and bound his hand. 

“T thought I heard a shot. Who did 
it?” 

“My wife,” Johnny blurted, and his 
face got very red. 


LAKE said, “Hmm,” and looked 
around for a shirt. He had a lazy, 
slurring drawl that made one think of 
wheat rippling in an eddying breeze. 
He was very tall, with a thick shock of 
yellow-gold hair, pale brown eyes, a thin 
hard face. He looked about thirty, was 
built with a mature solidity that threat- 
ened at the first chance to swell to 
paunchiness when and if he dropped an 
active life. His mouth was harsh and 
thin-lipped, contrasting with the lazy 
swing of his mild topaz eyes as they 
kept time to his dressing movements. 

He said: “Didn’t know you had a 
wife. Why’d she shoot you?” 

“Dolores Gayes—that’s my wife.” 

“The actress? One of that dismal 
bunch up Moon River?” 

“That’s her.” Johnny Trayman’s 
voice exploded with sudden savagery. 
“We were married a year ago, out in 
California. She ran out on me, and now 
she wants a divorce. I just caught up 
with her.” 

“And now she’s famous,” Blake 
drawled gently. 

“I don’t give a damn about that.” 
The boy sounded very hurt, outraged, 
with a note of pathetic rebellion in his 
tenor voice. “But she’s still my wife, 
see?” 


“Sure, J see. But she doesn’t.” 

“She’s got no right shooting at me 
when I go to see her after all this time, 
has she?” 

“That all depends,” Blake said 
gravely. 

Johnny Trayman insisted desper- 
ately: “You got to tell her to behave. 
She knows you, respects you. Her 
suite’s right down the hall. I don’t want 
the sheriff, you understand. I’m still 
fool enough to be in love with her.” 

Blake knotted his black tie very care- 
fully, very correctly, while a muscle 
quirked a corner of his mouth into a 
wobbly, hidden smile. He went around 
a cane-bottomed chair to the windows 
and yanked up one of the green blinds. 

Afternoon rain beat with coy fingers 
at the glass, although the two o’clock 
murkiness showed signs of lifting. A 
feeble ray of sunshine sneaked through 
the clouds and cast a spot-light on a 
mass of sea-blue morning-glories on the 
hotel lawn down below. 

Over the tops of the trees was the 
snake-like gleam of Moon River; south- 
ward, to the left, was the resort town of 
Medvale; opposite up the river, was the 
theatre colony with its play-house, bun- 
galows, and beaches. 

Blake rubbed his nose, turned, and 
said: “Tell me why I ever picked this 
spot to come to, in all the so-called 
sunny South.” 

Johnny said: “Huh?” 

“Never mind. Let’s see your wife.” 

Carrying a white felt hat in his long 
solid fingers, Blake nudged Johnny 
Trayman out of the room and closed 
the door on its rainy gloom, the unmade 
bed, the scatter of newspapers. 

The telephone leaped to sudden life 
again as the latch clicked. 

“It’s ringing,” the boy muttered. 

“Let it ring,” said Blake. 

The eighth-floor corridor of the 
Rockland Park Hotel stretched away 
with its smell of newness; there was a 
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hushed elegance in the air. The doors 
to the suites were doubled, the outer 
being a slatted shutter affair to fight 
back summer heat. Blake stopped at 
819, pulled back on the handle and 
stubbed his finger on the ivory push- 
bell. 

A woman’s voice called loudly: 
“Who is it?” 

Blake looked at Johnny Trayman and 
nodded. The boy looked startled, tight- 
ened the handkerchief around his hand, 
wetted his lips. 

“It’s me, Doll. Johnny.” 

“I told you to stay the devil away—” 
the woman’s voice came angrily. Then 
the door was yanked open and Dolores 
Gayes stood framed in the foyer en- 
trance. 


i 
RUNK as she was, Dolores Gayes 
was magnificent. She was a tall 
red-head with ivory skin and green eyes 
that swirled like a tidal sea. She had a 
satin-red mouth, and a figure. One 
long-fingered hand leaned expressively 
against the door-casing, while she stood, 
hips uneven, with a .32 revolver shining 
in her right hand. 

Her eyes flicked briefly to Blake’s 
face, and her mouth curled a little along 
the line of her upper lip. 

“So you got reinforcements, did 
you?” 

“Dolores,” Johnny said, “I just got 
to talk to you. Please. Behave.” 

“Behave, hell!” She tossed her head 
so that the long red hair tumbled over 
her shoulders in flowing, shimmery 
waves, and Blake thought, yes, she was 
very magnificent and very drunk. He 
wrinkled his nose at the tangy, heady 
perfume that she wore, trying to re- 
member the name of the stuff. 

She continued: “Even a nice cop 
like Mr. Blake can’t get you entree in 
here, Johnny.” 

Blake said: 
just—” 


“Pm not a cop, Pm 


“Don’t tell me.” Her voice was bit- 
ter enough to shock him alert. A 
wrinkle appeared and disappeared on 
his flat forehead. 

“Put away the gun, Miss Gayes,”’ he 
said. 

“To hell with you, Mr. Cop.” 

Somebody stirred in the room be- 
yond the foyer, and Johnny lifted his 
eyes from the gun in the woman’s hand 
and stared over her shoulder. A muscle 
twitched viciously in the red-head’s 
cheek, and the revolver streaked up to 
aim at the boy’s chest. 

Blake’s hand struck out like the flash 
of arapier. The hard, solid edge of his 
palm knifed the gun barrel, knocking it 
up. Flame spat past his eyes with the 
hard, angry bark of the gun. 

The girl moved back, the gun went 
flying out of her hand in a flashing arc 
into the dim living room. Johnny 
gasped, said, “You did it again!” as 
though he didn’t believe it, and then 
Blake pushed against his back and he 
went inside. Dolores Gayes leaned 
against the foyer wall, rubbing her hand, 
her green eyes shiny with tears. She 
kept shaking her head, her mouth 
tightly shut. 

In the living room a dark-haired girl 
in a red hat was bending over the gray 
chenille rug. The hat was just a chip of 
a thing, vividly scarlet, pulled man- 
fashion over one long eyebrow and her 
dusky gray eyes. A gray skirt and 
jacket, a man’s soft shirt and plaid tie, 
did nothing to off-set the essential femi- 
ninity of Lilian Vale. She picked up 
the .32 with two fingers, holding it away 
at arm’s length as though it was some- 
thing disgustingly unclean. 

“June,” she called, “you’d better take 
this. Keep it from Doll.” 

A Chinese girl with pale golden skin 
came noiselessly from behind a brocade 
curtain, took the gun with a slight nod 
of her sleek black head, and disap- 
peared. 
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The girl in the red hat looked at Blake 
and said, “Hi.” 

“Hello, Billy,” he returned. 

Dolores Gayes came into the room 
with a slight swagger and said pugna- 
ciously: “Now that you’re in, what of 
it?” 

Blake said gently: “You’ve left 
yourself open to a charge of armed as- 
sault with intent to kill.” 

She nodded. “That’s right. I meant 
to kill him.” 

“But why?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“T can make it the public’s business,” 
Blake said. 

“But you wouldn’t.” She sat down 
on the edge of the squat mohair lounge 
and looked up at the tall man. “You’re 
hard, but you wouldn’t. I know men 
like you. Good, really. But hard out- 
side.” 

LAKE said, annoyed: “Save the 

patter.” 

Dolores Gayes glanced at Johnny 
Trayman, standing quite awkwardly 
near the door, his thin ascetic face very 
pale. She looked a long time, then 
shuddered quite suddenly and leaned 
her shoulders forward. She began to 
sob, deep beneath her trembling 
breasts. 

“Johnny’s rotten,” she said. “Rotten, 
full of worms. His brain is full of mag- 
gots, like his heart.” 

Blake looked astonished. “What the 
hell did you ever do to her?” 

“She’s drunk,” Trayman blurted. 
“Billy Vale and I are friends, maybe 
she’s jealous.” 

Lilian Vale’s first glance told Blake 
that he could think whatever he damned 
pleased. Then the dark-haired girl’s 
eyes changed, silently asking him to un- 
derstand. Lilian Vale was the only rea- 
son why Blake remained at the Rock- 
land Park Hotel. The way he analyzed 
the thing, he was in love with her. So 


he remained in the room, feeling un- 
comfortable, wishing he had never come 
to Moon River in the first place. 

Dolores’ voice slashed out again: 
“And I guess, Johnny, you were just 
friends with Ginny Gordon, too?” 

“No, you know I was—ah, hell.” 

“You were never fair,” she went on. 
“Never, you never went even with me, 
since we were married. That’s why I 
don’t want you. Because you weren’t 
tight with me, Johnny. Now I’m di- 
vorcing you and I don’t want to see 
you, and if you bother me, PI kill you.” 

Johnny’s eyes flicked to the girl in the 
red hat. ‘She’s drunk, Billy,” he re- 
peated. “Isn’t she?” 

“About this Ginny Gordon,” Blake 
prodded. 

“She killed herself,” said Billy, and 
she looked down soberly at her sport 
shoes. “About a year ago.” 

“A girl in Cal that I used to know,” 
Johnny elaborated. He waved his hand, 
and the frayed shirt-cuff slapped against 
his thin wrist. “Hell, she couldn’t crash 
the movies, so she did the Dutch. She 
didn’t commit suicide over me.” He 
laughed as though the idea was 
ridiculous, and looking at him, Blake 
decided that it was. Then he shrugged, 
considered Billy Vale. You never knew, 
he told himself. _ 

Billy said crisply: “Pll have to sober 
Doll up. Rehearsal’s due up the river. 
It’s dress.” 

“Play?” Blake asked. 

“Cut to the Quick,” she said, and 
laughed without meaning it. “It’s a 
mystery comedy. I’m in it, too.” She 
looked questions at Blake. ‘You won’t 
—TI mean, there won’t be any trouble 
over this?” 

“No,” Blake said. 

“Thanks.” She turned. 
with her, will you, June?” 

The Chinese girl reappeared, came 
forward silently, and shook Dolores’ 
shoulder. “Miss Gayes,” she said. 


“Help me 
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“Miss Gayes, please. You must get 
dressed now.” 

Dolores Gayes was asleep, her head 
tumbled to one side, her tear-stained 
face hidden under the lustrous ripple of 
hair. Magnificent, Blake thought. 
And very drunk. He wondered again 
what kind of perfume she used, and then 
went out without being noticed, closing 
the door carefully behind him. 

Halfway down the corridor to his 
room he stopped, touched his nose, and 
remembered the perfume’s name. 

“Passion flower,” he grunted. 
eighty-two an ounce. Hell.” 


“CAL 


CHAPTER II 


DEATH STOPS THE SHOW 


HE man sat in the chair beside 
Blake’s bed with an easy, familiar 
negligence. He had a lavender- 
tinted automatic balanced on his 
crossed knee, and his slender fingers 
drummed a restless tattoo on the 
heavy butt. Blake had never seen him 
before: a slender dapper lad with 
smooth pink cheeks and only the 
merest suggestion of a beard, marked 
by the razor line before his ears. The 
boy had gentle, deep blue eyes that 
smiled at him from behind thick, curly 
lashes. His mouth was red, full-lipped, 
his voice like breaking toast. 

He looked down at the big gun on his 
knee and said: “Come on in. You're 
Harmon Blake, aren’t you?” 

Blake shut the door behind him 
with the pressure of his fingertips. “I 
am.” 

“I’m Krupak. Folks around here call 
me Sonny.” 

Blake shook his head, leaned back 
against the door. “Doesn’t mean a thing 
to me.” 

The man smiled approval with his 


red lips. “That’s all right. That’s the 
way I want it. You bet.” 

“Anything else you want?” 

“A favor.” 

Blake said softly: “The gun won’t 
get it for you.” 

“Oh, that.” Krupak shrugged 
slightly, touched the gun, set it rock- 
ing on his knee. “That’s nothing. That’s 
just in case, see? You got a rep for 
being fast on the trigger. Maybe not 
as fast as me, but then, I’m careful 
with strangers. One never knows.” 

Blake nodded, his lips twisting into a 
cynical little smile. He smoothed his 
thick blond hair, his brown eyes crin- 
kling around the edges. “What do you 
want from me?” 

“Got a case for you in Medvale, down 
the river. You're a private detective, 
aren’t you? You take cases for money, 
don’t you?” 

“But I’m on one now,” Blake ob- 
jected. 

“That’s all right. This won’t take 
much time. And it’ll be worth five 
grand to you.” 

“A lot of money,” Blake commented. 

Krupak looked at his lavender gun. 
“Its a cinch. You be in Medvale at 
seven o’clock. Then you'll get your five 
grand. You'll meet somebody who'll 
know you at the corner of Columbine 
and Grover streets.” 

“What do I have to do to earn that 
money?” 

“Just be there at seven. You'll find 
out.” 

Sonny Krupak got up, slid the gun 
into his pocket, and smiled behind his 
girlish lashes. There was a vagrant 
aura of masculine perfume around his 
neat, sharply angled shoulders. He slid 
toward the door with small, mincing 
steps, smiled very quickly and faintly, 
and was gone. 

Blake walked quickly to the center of 
the room, scowling, then stopped ab- 
ruptly and stared out the window. He 
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stood like that for a moment, then swiv- 
eled noiselessly on his heel and undid 
the leather straps to a Gladstone bag. 
Resting on top of crisply laundered 
shirts was a snubby, blue-black .38, 
sleek and efficient. He pocketed it and 
went out of the room, whistling very 
softly to himself, his eyebrows raised 
just a little above their normal position. 
A LONG bar of sunlight lay diagon- 

ally across the wedge-shaped 
lobby, bathing the closed cocktail bar 
in molten butter. Blake crossed the 
dim expanse of furniture until he 
reached the apex of the lobby’s wedge, 
where the desk was located. Through 
the wide expanse of glass-and-bronze 
doors he could see the long, sloping 
lawn, a riot of flowers diamonded with 
raindrops, all leaning toward Moon 
River. 

“Bunny,” he said to the man behind 
the desk. 

Bunny Dunham, manager of the 
Rockland Park Hotel, was a thin man, 
with a thin narrow head, a thin curved 
nose, a thin mouth that sagged habit- 
ually at one corner. He had pleasant 
twinkling eyes that seemed a more in- 
tense gray than they really were be- 
cause of his nut-brown leathery face. 
Another man was with him. 

Dunham smiled a little. 
upstairs cleaned up?” 

Blake nodded. “It wasn’t much.” 

“Well, Pm grateful to you. That’s 
the sort of thing you run into in the 
hotel business. Know Venzo Morelli 
here?” 

Blake shook hands with the other 
man. Morelli was short and chunky, 
with iron-gray hair, a healthy scrubbed 
look about him, and a mild voice laced 
with gentle sarcasm and cynical good 
humor. 

“Morelli’s directing the show up the 
river,’ Dunham explained. “Drop in 
and see it, Blake.” 


“Trouble 


“Maybe I’ll do that.” 

Morelli went away with a quick, 
choppy nod of his square head. Im- 
mediately Dunham’s eyes lost their po- 
lite gray warmth. 

“T don’t like it,” he said. 

Blake shrugged, lit a cigarette, 
crooked an elbow on the desk. Dunham 
came around from behind the counter, 
took Blake’s arm and piloted him to- 
ward the front lobby doors. They 
walked toward the river, along gravel 
paths that wound through masses and 
hibiscus, oleander, rose. Down by the 
river bank, bloody with the last rays 
of the afternoon sun, were red and yel- 
low lilies, as well as white. A few ca- 
noes drifted idly on the placid water. 

“You're going to stay, Blake?” Dun- 
ham asked. 

“PI stay.” 

“T can’t pay you much.” 

“Tve got a feeling there’s money in 
it somewhere. About five grand. TIl 
dig it out.” 

Dunham laughed to show that he 
didn’t understand. ‘“You’re the best 
ptivate cop on the shore,” he said gen- 
erously. “If anybody can stave off 
trouble among that screwy theatre 
crowd, it’s you.” 

“But I thought you wanted—” 

“Oh, sure, I’m worried about Dolores 
Gayes’ jewelry. That emerald pen- 
dant of hers is worth a small fortune. 
Not so small, at that. I’ve seen the thing, 
and it’s worth plenty.” Dunham scuffed 
moodily at the gravel walk. “She re- 
fuses to put it into the hotel vault.” 

“Tf she doesn’t deposit it with you,” 
Blake pointed out, “then you’re not re- 
sponsible.” 

“No, not legally. But it’s too risky 
to let her keep it in her room without 
proper guard. Thats why you're next 
door. She doesn’t suspect, does she, 
that you’re here to keep an eye on her 
stuff?” 

“No, she’s got other things to think 
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about,” Blake remarked. The path 
followed the river through gathering 
dusk, dipping under flowering cedars. 
“Her husband, young Johnny Tray- 
man, incites a latent homicidal ten- 
dency in her fair bosom.” 

Dunham laughed again. “You can 
take care of it, Blake. You're going 
to stay, aren’t you? You said—” 

“Im staying because of that girl, 
Billy Vale.” 

“Oh.” Dunham’s thin face cracked 
in a grin. “Yes, she’s pretty.” 

“Quite. She’s also in a jam.” 

“What kind of a jam?” 

“A nasty one, I’m afraid. I don’t 
know. I think there’s going to be trou- 
ble.” 


HEAVY touring car roared north- 

ward past the gravel walk, headed 
north toward the actor’s colony, carry- 
ing Morelli and Dolores Gayes and 
Lilian Vale. A coupe soon followed, 
driven by Johnny Trayman. Then the 
path dipped and slithered away toward 
the river. 

A head came up behind a thick clump 
of brush and said: “Psst!” 

Abruptly Dunham and Blake paused, 
staring. The head was followed by nar- 
row concave shoulders in a checked, 
stained vest, then a pair of dingy cordu- 
roy trousers. The face was round and 
fat and puckered with secrets. 

“Hey, Bunny!” 

The whisper was grotesque. Dun- 
ham muttered, said: “Come out of 
there, Sloan. We’re not playing hide- 
and-go-seek.” 

Sloan came out on the gravel path, 
rubbing a deputy sheriff’s badge with 
his sleeve. He looked at Blake with 
inimical blue eyes and pointed ab- 
ruptly. “You that city detective?” 

Blake said, “Yes,” and waited. 

“They tol’ me there was shootin’ goin’ 
on at the hotel, I was wondering.” Sloan 
ended up with a decisive sniff and twitch 


of his button-like nose. 

“It wasn’t anything,” said Blake. 

“Musta been somep’n.” 

“A woman tried a short-cut to a di- 
vorce.” 

“Huh?” 

“She took a pot-shot at her unwanted 
husband.” 

Sheriff Josh Sloan got very red, his 
eyes indignant. “Nothin’, hey? That’s 
serious! Who was she?” 

“I forget,” Blake said. 
it doesn’t matter.” 

“And why not?” 

“She missed.” Blake started walk- 
ing, and Dunham and Josh Sloan kept 
pace with him. “Know anybody by the 
name of Sonny Krupak, Sloan?” 

The sheriff lost step for a moment, 
then made a puffing sound. “PI say I 
do. Do I know him!” 

Dunham said: “Why, he’s the local 
bad-man on Moon River.” 

“What does he do for a living?” 
Blake asked. 

“He kills people,” said Josh. 

Blake quickened his long-legged 
stride. 

The Moon River Arts Theatre was 
beyond a camp of small bungalows. It 
was a large concrete affair, with a new 
smell about it. It seated perhaps five 
hundred on long wooden benches, 
lighted by great glass star-chandeliers 
that looked incongruous in the rough 
plaster ceiling. Seated down near the 
pit were perhaps forty members of the 
theatre group, dressed in outlandish cos- 
tumes, young men and young women 
listening to Venzo Morelli as he leaned 
against the stage and lectured in his 
dry, sarcastic voice. 

“And now—ah, why did you laugh 
when Betty Jane played that bit?” he 
asked. His voice was pedagogical. 
“Tl tell you: It was a laugh of recog- 
nition, you see? The situation was— 
ah, familiar, and Betty Jane you all 
know, so that is why—” 


“Anyway, 
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Dunham whispered to Blake, “It’s 
quite a turn-out,” and leaned his thin 
shoulders forward in his brown sack 
suit, looking with approval at the little 
group gathered before the stage. Blake 
scowled and shifted uneasily. 

“And now,” Morelli went on, “we'll 
go into the dress rehearsal and you chil- 
dren can see—” 

The lights went out with blinding 
suddenness. 

Morelli’s dry laugh came through the 
darkness, and then his voice: “Perhaps 
we won't see, after all.” 


RIPPLE of subdued laughter fol- 

lowed, suddenly strangled as a 
scream, mufflled and faint but terrify- 
ingly distinct, wavered through the 
green-spotted darkness. 

The girl named Betty Jane added an 
echo to the sound. Blake heard Bunny 
Dunham’s startled exclamation and 
cursed, pounded down the incline of the 
aisle toward the side door near the 
stage. The scream had come from 
there. 

He knocked somebody sprawling, 
yanked the door open into the darkness 
and damp concrete of a fire-tower. 
Faint light at the bottom seeped through 
a door opening on the river bank. 

Starting down the steps, Blake 
crashed full-tilt into a hard-running 
body. He hit the man with his knee, 
lost his balance, and crashed down the 
narrow stone stairway. The man came 
down with him. A fist slammed into 
Blake’s face. He reached out a long 
arm, closed his fingers around a wrist, 
and the stranger yanked away. Some- 
thing ripped off the wrist, clinked on 
the floor, and a muffled sob came: 

“Ah-h. Damn you!” 

A fist slammed out of the dark- 
ness and caught Blake’s middle. He 
slipped and went down, had the breath 
knocked out of him as his back was 
knifed on the sharp edge of the step. 


The man’s feet pattered away, and then 
other feet scraped down the steps, hesi- 
tantly. 

Cursing softly, Blake got to his feet 
as somebody brushed past him to fum- 
ble with a fuse-box. After a moment, 
in which many voices bubbled excitedly 
in the darkness like detached, bodiless 
entities, a small bulb bloomed high in 
the ceiling. 

Bunny Dunham and Morelli came 
away from the fuse-box. Crowded on 
the narrow step were the pale faces of 
the student actors. 

“Tt came from there,” Dunham said 
strangely. He pointed to a door that 
exploded outward and let four or five 
people into the corridor. 

Blake looked around on the rough 
concrete floor, found what he sought 
behind Morelli’s shoe. It was a cheap 
wrist-watch, with a torn leather strap, 
the crystal smashed from the fall. The 
back of the casing was green with tar- 
nish and lack of chrome. He dropped 
the thing in his side pocket and went 
into the basement room under the stage. 

A parrot squawked from its high 
perch on twisted pipes near the ceiling. 
A group of chairs were arranged around 
a table, a sheaf of script lay scattered 
on the floor. 

Blake turned sharply to a white- 
haired woman picking up the papers. 

“What went on down here?” 

“We were only rehearsing my radio 
play. Charley, and John, and Mary- 
anne—” She stopped at Blake’s sharp 
scowl and said, more quickly: “The 
lights went out suddenly and we stayed 
put until they came on again. There 
was no sense to our knocking around—” 
Again she looked at his face, and swal- 
lowed. “The scream came from over 
there.” 

Blake looked at a row of narrow cu- 
bicles, evidently dressing rooms, and 
started down them. The fifth had 
Dolores Gayes’ name painted on it, with 
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something in Chinese done in red paint 
under it. He felt the paint before go- 
ing in, looked at his finger and saw that 
it was dry. Then he opened the little 
door and stood blocking the entrance. 

He said without smiling: “It’s a small 
world, isn’t it?” 

“A small world,” Billy Vale agreed. 
Her voice was flat, like the expression 
on her face. Her eyes were empty of 
intelligence. 
wooden chair, her hands folded in her 
lap, and stared at the blood on the 
floor. 

Dolores Gayes sat in another chair, 
facing a small table with a mirror that 
was surrounded with electric bulbs. 
She was undressed. A green silk cos- 
tume lay over the back of the chair, un- 
crushed because the red-headed woman 
leaned forward, her head cushioned on 
a bent arm that rested on the table. 
Light shone steadily on the steel hilt of 
a knife that stuck out of her white, 
smooth-skinned back. Blood trickled 
in three crawling streams down over her 
thigh and off her leg to drip steadily on 
the floor at Lilian Vale’s feet. 

“Better move ’em,” Blake suggested. 
“Your shoes will get stained.” 

The girl moved her feet a little. 


CHAPTER III 


EMERALDS 


and the white, staring faces of 

the people crowded beyond it. 
He singled out Dunham’s brown face. 
“You and Morelli come inside. She’s 
quite dead.” 

Chunky Venzo Morelli’s scrubbed 
face went yellow with illness at sight 
of the dead woman and the knife in her 
back. He gurgled: 

“Good heavens, she’s dead, isn’t she? 


Be turned back to the door 


She just sat on a flimsy - 


Now the show will never—” 

Bunny Dunham swung a small fist 
sharply upward and cracked knuckles 
on the dramatic director’s open mouth. 
Morelli staggered backward, crashed 
against the plaster wall, and pulled his 
hand away from his lips to look dully 
at the blood on his fingertips. 

“T can’t help it. Can I help it if I 
can’t feel sorry?” 

Dunham said, thickly: “Get out. 
Quick.” 

Morelli looked at the dead woman 
again, at Dunham’s thin convulsed face, 
and pulled the door open. He left in 
his wake a momentary bubble of noise 
from the crowd outside. Dunham 
rubbed his knuckles and leaned his nar- 
row head at Billy Vale. 

“You did it?” he asked. 

The girl sat silent; without hearing 
him. 

Blake leaned forward, said gently: 
“Did you, Billy?” 

She parted her lips, sucked air, hesi- 
tated, looked at the blood on the floor, 
and shook her head. “No. I didn’t.” 

There was a sudden mutter of excite- 
ment beyond the closed door. It burst 
inward to let Johnny Trayman stumble 
into the narrow, crowded cubicle. The 
young man’s glance scoured Blake’s 
face, settled on the dead woman, and 
froze there. Slowly, his mouth parted 
dumbly, his knees bent until they rested 
on the concrete floor. 

“She’s dead,” he breathed. “I knew 
it; I knew it!” 

His shoulders shook with silent sobs. 
Blake looked around quickly, his face 
puckered as though he had bitten into 
something very sour. Then he lifted 
Johnny Trayman with a light, easy 
movement, set him in motion to the 
door, and said to Dunham: 

“Take care of him. He’s shocked.” 

Then he turned back to Lilian, his 
voice gentle. “You know who did this, 
Billy?” 
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“No. I don’t know.” 

“But you were here,” he pointed out. 

“No, I wasn’t. Not when it hap- 
pened. I was—outside. On the river 
bank.” She looked at Dolores’ back 
for a long while. Silence trickled 
through the tiny dressing room. “I was 
afraid of this,” she whispered. ‘So ter- 
ribly afraid.” 

“Because 
Johnny?” 

She shook her head violently. “No— 
no, he was with me. Outside, don’t you 
see, on the river bank. I left him to 
speak to Dolly, and when I came in, the 
lights were out.” 

Blake rubbed the back of his neck. 
“You saw anybody?” 

“Tt was dark.” 

“So then—?” 

“I came into the big room. Miss 
Clayton and her crowd were all sitting 
quite still. And then the scream came 
and I knew it was Dolores, and I came 
in here.” She shuddered. “I wish I 
hadn’t.” 

“You didn’t bump into anyone—a 
man?” 

“No. But he might easily have 
avoided me in the dark. I—I don’t 
know any more than that. Please, I 
really don’t.” 


of the trouble with 


LAKE’S face puckered again, his 
brow wrinkled and smoothed. 
Bunny Dunham made his suit sag with 
the thrust of his hands in his side 
pockets. 

“What are you going to do with her, 
Blake?” 

He said to the girl: “You live in the 
hotel, don’t you, Billy?” 

“Wing A—28A.” 

“Then do something for me,” he said. 
His voice was at once gently possessive 
and reassuring. ‘Get hold of that fly- 
catching deputy sheriff, Josh Sloan. 
Then go and wait for me in your room. 
Will you do that for me?” 


He spoke as though to a little child. 
The girl nodded stiffly, got up from the 
chair and went out of the room, pulling 
in one shoulder to avoid brushing 
Bunny Dunham. 

Dunham exploded: “But aren’t you 
going to do anything at all?” 

“Like what?” Blake asked. 

“Arrest her? She’s guilty as hell. 
She was right here.” 

“This is murder,” Blake said soberly. 
“Suppose we let the cops decide who 
hangs for it.” 

The only difference in the hotel lobby 
was that the lights were on now against 
the swiftly settling dusk. Blake stood 
in the dully lighted entrance to the cock- 
tail bar and fingered the broken strap- 
watch he had found. His fingernails 
scraped idly at the green tarnish, then 
the dropped it in his pocket as the lobby 
doors suddenly swung inward and two 
men stalked toward Dunham’s office. 
In the lead was fat little Josh Sloan. 
Trailing morosely behind him was a 
lanky, exceedingly tall individual with 
a dour expression on his horsey face. 

Blake glanced at his watch, saw it 
was an hour since the murder. He made 
no effort to meet the deputy sheriff. 
When they were gone, he sighed and 
pushed long-legged toward the elevators, 
rode up to the eighth floor to suite 819. 
The wood-slatted shutter door made no 
sound. He gained silent entrance, 
looked around with alert eyes. 

The room looked as though a minia- 
ture tornado had danced through it. 
Newspapers were scattered on the floor, 
a coffee table lay overturned on the 
gray rug, the drawers of a Governor 
Winthrop secretary distributed through- 
out the room. 

Blake moved with a silent stride and 
stood in the entrance to the bedroom. 
His lazy drawl was edged with acid un- 
dertones as he said: 

“T wouldn’t do that, Morelli.” 

The chunky dramatic director was 
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holding the arm of the Chinese girl high 
behind her back, forcing her to her 
knees before a desk. The girl’s saffron 
face was inscrutable save for the carat- 
sign her lips made, twisted down at each 
corner with agony. Morelli looked over 
his thick shoulder at Blake, in the 
doorway, and snapped: 

“Suppose you mind your own busi- 
ness, damn you!” 

“Exactly what I’m doing,” Blake an- 
swered. He spanned the room with two 
strides, yanked Morelli away from the 
girl with a swift effort; the man spun 
away, crashed against the bed and came 
back with his hands up. His face was 
very white. The gun in his right hand 
shone with a steady, serious sheen of 
blue. 

Blake said: “I don’t want to make 
trouble—” 
“Make 

grinned. 

Blake left his feet in a dive that arced 
over the moaning girl and hit Morelli 
deep in the stomach. The short man 
grunted, fell back over the counterpane, 
his gun-hand waving wildly. Blake 
grabbed for it, twisted, stripped the au- 
tomatic from Morelli’s fingers. 

“That’s better,” he said in a low voice. 
He examined the gun, saw it was a .42, 
a powerful ten-shot. “Nasty thing,” 
he added, and slid it into his pocket. 
“Don’t go yet, June.” 

The Chinese girl halted in the door- 
way, rubbing her arm. 

“What’s your last name, June?” 

“Lee. June Lee.” 


some of this,” Morelli 


HE had a very slight British accent. 
Her black eyes were inscrutable in 
her golden face, her black hair a dark 
helmet glossy over her long, thinly 
traced eyebrows. 
Blake asked: “Why was Morelli do- 
ing that to you?” 
“She’s got my jewels, that’s why!” 
Morelli snarled. 


“They are not yours, Mr. Morelli. 
Neither do I have them. They have 
been stolen, as I told you.” 

Blake spread his feet a little on the 
floor. “You mean Miss Gayes’ emer- 
alds?” 

Morelli’s voice lifted in high, flutey 
anger. ‘“They’re mine, like I said, and 
this Chink stole them.” 

Delicate pink spread under June 
Lee’s skin. “I did not steal them,” she 
said softly. “Someone ransacked the 
room before I entered. I do not know 
who. But the jewels are gone.” 

Blake said puzzledly: “Just whose 
emeralds are they?” 

The girl’s lips curled. She stopped 
rubbing her arm and kept it, in its 
sheath of tight red silk, hugging her 
narrow middle. 

“Mr. Morelli gave them to Miss 
Gayes,” she said; “and then he wanted 
them back. Mr. Morelli is in debt, you 
see, and needs the jewels. Miss Gayes 
refused to return them. Now that she 
is dead, the jewels are gone.” June 
Lee’s black eyes swirled with emotion. 
She pointed at Morelli. “I believe that 
man really has them.” 

Blake looked at Venzo Morelli. The 
stocky man had lost his fresh, scrubbed 
look; his tie was awry, his iron-gray 
hair crumpled. He breathed heavily as 
his eyes tangled with Blake’s stare. 

Then he said sharply: “So what if I 
did want them back?” His voice was 
defensive. “That doesn’t make me a 
murderer, does it?” 

A voice said from the doorway: “That 
all depends, mister.” 

It was Josh Sloan, with his lanky as- 
sistant, and his voice was not threaten- 
ing, but neither was it apologetic. He 
carried a big Colt in his furry hand. 
“Have you got the jewels, Mr. Morelli?” 

“No!” Morelli conquered his sur- 
prise to blurt out the word with em- 
phasis. “I haven’t got them,” he re- 
peated. “I came here and found this 
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girl searching the place.” 

“I was putting the room in order,” 
said June Lee. 

Josh Sloan meditated a moment, 
came a couple of steps into the room. 
He looked at Blake. “Got anything on 
all this, Mr. Blake?” 

“No, not yet. It’s all yours.” Blake’s 
voice was tired, soft. He swirled a 
couple of white cigarette butts in a green 
malachite tray. He looked at the Chi- 
nese girl’s rouged lips, then at the two 
cigars jutting from Morelli’s gray 
breast-pocket. His glance drifted down 
to the director’s wrist, where he saw 
the golden gleam of a strap-watch jut- 
ting from under a starched cuff. Blake 
turned and walked out of the apart- 
ment. “I don’t think there’s anything 
more to be done here.” 

Sloan hesitated, said, “Well,” doubt- 
fully, and then snapped: ‘“C’mon, 
Hank,” and followed Blake’s very tall 
figure to the elevator. 

“Tt ain’t right,” Sloan complained. 
“Nothin’ like this ever happened to me 
before.” He stuck the Colt away in 
his pocket. 

“Nothing’s happened to you,” Blake 
pointed out. 

“I mean this murder. It’s not re- 
spectable. I been able to keep law ’n’ 
order ’round here for a long time, for 
three ‘lections now, but like I always 
says to Hank, these actin’ folk will make 
trouble sure as the sun comes up every 
morning. Didn’t I say that, Hank?” 

“Yup,” said Hank. 

“So who done it, Mr. Blake?” asked 
Sloan. 

“Txe got an idea,” Blake admitted. 
“Maybe we'll soon know for sure.” 

“Where we goin’ now?” 

“To see a girl who wears a red hat.” 

“Qh,” said Sloan. And: “Ah.” 


CHAPTER IV 


RIDE 


ridor in a far wing of the sprawl- 

ing hotel. Blake and Sloan, with 
Hank ambling sadly behind, rounded an 
angle of the hall in time to see Billy 
Vale’s door open. The girl stepped out. 
She started to lock the door, then saw 
Blake and smiled twistedly, pushed 
open the door again. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” she invited. 

She was wearing her red hat again, 
with a glossy red-leather handbag and 
belt to match. The belt looked rather 
thick, almost uncomfortable. She 
hugged the bag tightly to her breast. 
She no longer wore the masculine gray 
suit and skirt. A light cream cardigan 
sweater and skirt made her smoke-gray 
eyes seem lighter. 

Sloan pushed past her with a grunt. 
Blake waited for the girl, entered be- 
hind her, as she said uncertainly: 

“Somebody turned my apartment up- 
side down while I was away.” 

“Hngh!” Sloan said. The rooms 
looked in much the same condition as 
the Gayes suite. Disheveled furniture, 
stripped writing desk, bureau drawer 
contents dumped on the floor. Sloan 
spread his little feet wide on the car- 
pet and twisted his pudgy face into a 
scowl. “Looks like a hurricane hit it.” 

Billy said in a husky voice: “I found 
it like this. I don’t know why anyone 
should upset my rooms.” 

“The heck you don’t,” Sloan snapped. 
He leaned forward and the girl sank 
heavily on the lounge. “You’re in a 
peck of trouble, miss.” 

“Am I?” 

“Plenty. You were in the dressing- 
room with Dolores Gayes when she was 
found dead, and we got only your word 
for it that you’d just come in.” 


G ite 28A was at the end of a cor- 
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“T know,” the girl said meekly. She 
hugged the pocketbook to her breast. 
“But you can’t think that J did it?” 

“If you don’t, miss, you certainly 
ought to know who did.” 

She shook her head impatiently. “I 
was on the river bank with Johnny. 
He'll alibi me.” 

“And vicey versey,” Sloan said dis- 
gustedly. “That’s altogether too damned 
good, if you’ll pardon my sayin’ so out 
loud.” 

“It’s the truth,” she insisted. 

“Did you take Miss Gayes’ jewels?” 

“No.” 

Sloan looked at her for a time, 
squared his shoulders and reached out 
for the girl’s red bag. He opened it, 
clicked compact and lipstick tube aside, 
rattled some small change, shook out 
a lacy handkerchief, and then balanced 
the bag timidly on her knee. 

He said doggedly: “But you knew 
they were missing.” 

“Ves,” 

Blake put in quietly: “Let me talk 
to her, Sloan.” 

“Go ahead. Sure, you bet.” Sloan 
pulled out a red bandana and mopped 
his round, perspiring face. 

“Alone, though,” Blake amended. 

Sloan hesitated. Over the red ban- 
dana his blue eyes flattened with sus- 
picion. Then he said, “You’re respon- 
sible for her, Mr. Blake. C’mon, 
Hank,” and he wheeled on a hard heel, 
planking his feet down with solid flat 
sounds. Hank went loose-jointedly 
after him. 


ILENCE moved into the disheveled 
apartment, accompanied only by 
the thin sound of the girl’s breathing 
as she huddled on the lounge. Blake 
looked at her, then wandered about the 
rooms. His lean-fingered hand strayed 


meditatively over little stacks of femi- 


nine lingerie, his brown eyes probed 
empty dresser drawers. He looked out 


through the casement windows at the 
penciled shadows over the hotel lawn, 
and then he went back into the living 
room, sighing a little. The girl was 
still sitting, hunched forward, her eyes 
wide on something invisible that 
sprawled on the scattered rug. 

He sat down heavily, said: “Got a 
cigarette, Billy?” 

She fumbled in her red handbag, put 
a battered packet in his hand. Blake 
tapped one out on his palm, stuck it be- 
tween his thin lips, scratched a match 
on his thumb-nail. He put the cigar- 
ettes back in the handbag and fingered 
a thin bit of red lining that had been 
torn from one inside corner. The girl 
watched him with veiled eyes. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“The jewels. You have them.” 

“What makes you think so?” she 
asked. “That policeman—” 

“Sloan would throw you in the jug. 
I saved you from that, not for any 
thanks, but because I know you’ve got 
to be the one with those emeralds. No 
one ransacked this room, but you.” 

Her “Yes?” was almost inaudible. 

“You took care of your clothing too 
well. You emptied those bureaus and 
stacked your thingumajigs too care- 
fully. It’s a dead give-away to any- 
body but Sloan.” 

The girl’s eyes flamed with bright 
challenge that contradicted the sudden 
sag to her shoulders. ‘“You’re clever,” 
she breathed. 

Blake sighed. “Where are they?” 

“Youre certain I have them here?” 

“Not hidden in this apartment, no. 
But on you.” 

She turned very pale, said sharply: 
“No.” 

“You have your choice,’ Blake 
drawled. “Do you hand them over or 
do I have to strip you?” He watched 
her breasts rise and fall with her stormy 
breathing. 
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“You wouldn’t,” she told him. 

“Yes, I would.” 

She looked at him through taut si- 
lence, then got up with a swift move- 
ment, saying, “I don’t have them.” She 
started for the door. Blake whipped 
out a long arm without getting off the 
lounge, wrapped it around the girl’s 
pliant middle, over the red-leather belt 
that encircled her waist. 

“Here they are,” he said quietly. 

Cj ES 

“You can leave them there,” Blake 
told her. “I don’t want to see the jew- 
els—or anything else. It’s enough to 
know that they’re on you, in that belt 
around your middle—and quite safe.” 

She stood looking at him helplessly, 
and he suddenly took his arm away 
from around her. His face creased into 
a lopsided grin. 

“Sit down,” he suggested. 

She sat down, looking at the tips of 
her shoes. “So now you'll arrest me?” 

“I don’t think so,” Blake said cas- 
ually. 

Her brow puckered into a frown, 
while her eyes went bright. 

Rit 

“Just tell me about it.” 

“You wouldn’t believe me,” she whis- 
pered, still looking at the floor. 

“But I will,” he insisted. “You know 
I will.” He felt like telling her that 
she was the only reason he remained in 
this place, but all he said was: “I want 
to help you. Honestly.” 


ER voice was hard. “Why should 
you? Why should anyone?” 

“Because I want to,” he said simply, 
looking at her. “Tell me the truth, 
that’s all. You didn’t steal the jewels, 
did you?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“But you knew they were hidden in 
your room?” 

She said, still without looking at him: 
“Yes, I knew that. I can’t tell you 


how I knew, but they were planted on 
me, hidden somewhere in this room. I 
searched for them, knowing they would 
have to be in an obvious place, and 
finally I found them in my handbag, 
hidden in the lining. Somebody had 
planted them there. I can’t tell you 
who.” Her voice trailed off into a help- 
less little shrug that brushed Blake’s 
shoulder. 

He said abruptly: “You’d better keep 
them, then.” 

She looked startled, wide-eyed. “I 
think you really know—!” 

“They were planted in your posses- 
sion to keep you from talking, weren’t 
they?” 

“That’s about it.” 

“Will you talk now, since I know 
about it?” Blake asked. At the despair 
that come into the girl’s face, he said: 
“All right, just don’t throw them away. 
You were going to do that.” 

“Yes; I can’t talk. I couldn’t very 
well go up to that Sloan man and give 
back the jewels, could I, thinking as he 
does that I killed Dolores? He’d ask 
me how I got them, and I couldn’t just 
say Pd found them in my purse. I’m 
in hot enough water now, without all 
that.” 

“Just keep them where they are,” 
Blake suggested. His brown eyes were 
thoughtful. “I need some proof. 
Meanwhile you just pretend that you’re 
still framed. I’ll be on your side, Billy.” 

“You’re really good,” she said with 
husky earnestness. She looked straight 
at him now. “Thanks.” 

He got up. “Be careful, that’s all,” 
he said, and he went to the door. With 
his hand on the knob, he paused, his 
face thoughtful, and looked over his 
shoulder at the girl sitting on the lounge. 
Her eyes seemed too shiny to be alto- 
gether empty of tears. 

Blake said abstractedly: “You were 
related to this Ginny Gordon, weren’t 
you?” 
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She sank back with a little sound, 
and her eyes stared at him from her 
pale, oval face. 

“So you know that, too?” she asked. 

“Tt was just a wild guess. She was 
your sister?” 

“Ves,” 

“She committed suicide over failure 
to crash the movies?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Blake lifted wide shoulders in a tired 
shrug and went out of the apartment, 
closing the door slowly and carefully 
behind him. His watch said six-thirty. 
He had an appointment for seven that 
he intended to keep. 

Walking across the hotel lobby with 
long, spanning strides, Blake kept his 
brown eyes swinging in time to his 
movement. He was heading toward the 
big doors when Bunny Dunham stepped 
from the manager’s office and said: 

“Wait a minute, Blake.” 

Blake stopped and looked at the 
hotel-man’s thin, sharply-angled face, 
the narrow head and sloping shoulders. 

Dunham said bitterly: “Listen, that 
Morelli—the man’s as cold-blooded as 
an icicle. I don’t see why you just 
don’t—” 

“Did you know those jewels were 
his?” Blake asked. He kept walking 
toward the doors, and Dunham kept 
pace with him. “You knew Morelli had 
given them to Dolores and that now he 
wanted them back?” 

“Morelli thought he was in love with 
Dolores,” Dunham said drily. “That 
was a while ago. The flame is out, 
now.” 

“Altogether out,” Blake agreed, and 
he passed through the glass-and-bronze 
doors with an impatient twitch of his 
shoulders. 


E river was hazed in milky eve- 
ning mist, the scent of flowers cloy- 
ing in the humid air. Thunder rumbled 
far to the north, but directly overhead 


the stars were shining, looking shiny 
and scrubbed, hard points of chramium 
on purple plush. Blake pulled his 
glance down and struck off up the river, 
hiking along the highway. 

A passing sedan gave him a lift to 
Medvale, three miles down Moon 
River. It was a small town with wide 
streets shaded with trees, houses set 
back in far privacy from the pavements. 
By seven o’clock the corner of Colum- 
bine and Grover streets was deserted, 
overlooking the placidly flowing river. 
A faint breeze washed in from the east, 
bringing with it the tang of the sea and 
the marsh. 

Blake leaned against a tree, his hands 
in his pockets, his eyes tightened to nar- 
row slits. There wasn’t much light on 
either street, only an apologetic glow 
diffused from a lamp half way up the 
block. He didn’t see the man who 
called out from the shadows of a brick 
lawn-wall: 

“Keep just like that, Blake. 
still.” 

The voice was soft, yet harsh with 
menace, and had plenty of carrying 
power. Blake stiffened, his hands in 
his pockets, while the sound of shoes 
progressed over the deserted pavement 
toward him. At the same time a tour- 
ing car rounded the corner, its head- 
lights wide and staring and frightened. 

A gun nudged Blake’s spine as the 
car came to a halt in front of him and 
the door swung open. Krupak’s voice 
crackled, “All in the way in, snooper,” 
and Blake stepped inside the touring car 
with Krupak’s automatic tight against 
his back. 

Krupak and another man crowded in 
after him. Krupak chuckled softly, 
“Behave, Johnny!” and Blake discov- 
ered Johnny Trayman sitting on the 
leather cushion beside him. The young 
man’s face was glittery with sweat, his 
eyes wide with fright. Blake turned to 
the man with the lavender gun. 


Held 
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“Krupak,” he said. 

Sonny Krupak nodded, bobbing his 
head at the driver’s back. “Meet Pat 
Grady.” 

Blake said genially: “Hi, Irish.” 

“To hell with you.” 

The driver slammed the car around 
the corner and swept through the Med- 
vale streets at a fast clip. Blake 
shrugged. Sonny Krupak smiled with 
his full red lips and looked approvingly 
at Blake with gentle eyes. The gun lay 
negligently in his lap. 

Blake said suddenly: “I think I’m 
sitting on something.” He pulled a ma- 
nilla envelope from the seat. 

“Five grand,’ Krupak said negli- 
gently. 

“That’s okay with me.” 

“Not any more. It won’t do you 
any good.” 

“Hell,” Blake complained. “I’m here. 
I’m ready to take your case, Krupak.”’ 

Grady guffawed and swept the car 
carelessly onto the highway that led to 
the sea. Sonny Krupak smiled coldly. 

“You came too late to do us any 
good, Blake.” 

“Tm on time. Seven o’clock.” 

“But things happened.” 


LAKE said: “Like Dolores Gayes’ 

getting knifed, eh?” 

“Something else, too. Ask Johnny, 
he already knows it’s too late.” 

Blake glanced at Johnny Trayman. 
The young man’s eyes were murky with 
fear. Blake said: “So they got you, 
too? What are you on the party for?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 

From the driver’s seat up front, Pat 
Glady said: “We just got an idea 
about them jewels.” 

Sonny Krupak snarled with sudden 
viciousness: “Shut up, you damned 
harp!” 

COA rae 

“Shut up!” 


Blake chuckled dishonestly. “So 


that’s why you wanted me away from 
the hotel at seven o’clock, is that it? 
So you wouldn’t have me next door to 
the Gayes apartment while you tried 
to lift her emeralds. But the emeralds 
are gone already, isn’t that it?” 

“Nuts.” Krupak settled back, and 
presently his steady, gentle smile re- 
turned to his lips. 

“Did you kill Dolores Gayes?” Blake 
asked. 

“Hell, no.” 

There was nothing more to say. The 
The car plowed through the gath- 
ering night, along rutted, muddy roads 
so narrow that branches whipped 
through the open sides of the touring 
car, slapping painfully at their faces, 
eliciting soft annoyed curses from Kru- 
pak. The road was tunnel-like, still 
sodden with dripping rain from the af- 
ternoon’s downpour. Off in the dis- 
tance came the dull monotonous mur- 
mur of the ocean surf, then the touring 
sedan swung out on the shoulder of a 
concrete highway and skirted a long, 
crescent beach. The moon made an 
avenue of silver out across the Atlantic. 

After half an hour, Krupak said, as 
though there had been no silence: “You 
don’t need to know anything. Not 
where you're going, Blake.” 

“And where is that?” Blake asked. 
He sat half facing the gun in Krupak’s 
slender hand, his back against the car 
door, one of his fingers hooked into 
the leather pocket. 

Pat Grady chuckled. 
gonna get a long vacation. 
Johnny, both.” 

Blake said twistedly: “That’s nice.” 

Grady laughed out loud. “Were 
gonna knock you off, you dumb boob!” 

“T hardly think so.” 

Blake’s hand came away from the 
door pocket with a light wrench in his 
fingers, selected during the half hour’s 
ride with infinite patience and care from 
the assortment of tools in the leather 


“Youw’re both 
You and 
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bag. His movement was a swift, con- 
tinuous flow of energy that made the 
spanner leave his fingerprints at the end 
of a short, choppy arc and sent it sailing 
with deadly aim for Sonny Krupak’s 
eyes. 

The iron struck the gunman over the 
left eye with a dull crunching sound. 
At the same time the big gun bellowed 
deafeningly. In the close quarters of 
the crowded taxi the flame seemed to 
leap straight at Blake’s eyes, then the 
glass of the door behind him shattered 
into long slivers of wickedly sharp 
barbs as the big slug punched over his 
shoulder and winged out into the 
woods. 

Pat Grady yelled in alarm, swung the 
wheel, and the touring car went into 
a long skid as he slammed on the 
brakes on the slippery-wet road. The 
whine of the tires gave way to the sud- 
den vicious hiss of rubber skidding on 
glossy asphalt. 


N the deadly gliding silence Blake 
caught a swift glimpse of Sonny 
Krupak going down off the seat with a 
large pulpy red spot where his left eye 
had been. Then he shoved Johnny 
Trayman off the cushion, scooped up 
the gunman’s automatic, and started to 
lift it to the back of the driver’s head. 
The sedan slid off the road, hit the 
gravel shoulder, and looped over with 
a crash of rending metal. Blake banged 
his head, his knee, cracked his skull 
against the opposite window frame as 
the heavy car rolled over and over down 
the grade. Someone in the car began 
screaming and kept it up until the sedan 
stopped rolling. Then the sound died 
away to a monotonously repeated moan. 
Blake moved cautiously, felt himself 
to be all right, and whispered: “You 
all right, Johnny?” 
The boy picked himself up off the 
floor and touched his cheekbone. There 
was no skin on the spot, and he winced. 


“All right, I guess.” 

The touring sedan lay with the ra- 
diator overhanging the edge of a ditch. 
Moonlight was fogged by slowly clear- 
ing clouds of dust. Blake prodded 
Sonny Krupak’s ribs with his toe, got 
no response, and crawled out through 
the splintered door to stand on the 
muddy turf. Johnny followed him. The 
boy looked behind the driver’s wheel 
at Pat Grady. The man was slumped 
over the wheel, a trickle of blood ooz- 
ing from a corner of his mouth. 

“Chest crushed,” Johnny muttered. 

“Come on,” Blake said softly. “We 
got to go places. Got to get the guy 
who killed your wife.” 

Johnny sucked air suddenly. “Pd 
like that,” he said. His face was white 
except for the virulently raw, skinned 
spot on his cheekbone. “Yeah, Pd like 
that a lot.” 

“You got the time?” 

Johnny Trayman slapped back his 
coat cuff, exhibiting a white gold watch. 
“Seven-forty,” he said. 

“Good enough—” Blake began, and 
suddenly stopped. Without knowing 
why, he turned around to glance at the 
wrecked sedan. 

He was in time to see Pat Grady lean 
an arm over the splintered door edge 
and point a gun at him. Red flame spat 
through the night gloom. A slug 
plowed a blazing, fiery path across 
Blake’s scalp, ended in an explosion of 
red, and then cool mud came up and 
salved his tired body. . . . 


CHAPTER V 


More MURDER 


UNNY DUNHAM squirmed 
B lower in a wing-back chair and 
stared at the black-and-white 
clock over the clerk’s desk in the lobby. 
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He winced at the forked hands that 
pointed to twenty minutes after eight, 
then twisted his head hard on his brown 
neck as Blake came through the swing- 
ing doors, looking very tall, very 
earnest, very angry. Dunham’s eyes 
tightened around the edges and he got 
up from the chair with a slight effort. 


“Any news?” he asked. ‘Where’ve 
you been?” 

“Around.” Blake said. “Around 
and around.” 


“Sloan is looking for you. The man’s 
hopping mad.” 

“Let him hop,” Blake remarked 
sourly. 

He plucked his sleeve away from 
Dunham’s thin fingers and went up in 
the elevator to the eighth floor. At 819 
he halted. The man named Hank 
lounged in the doorway, his legs 
crossed, his long jaw rotating rhythmi- 
cally around a cud of tobacco. He had 
pulled a potted plant across the corri- 
dor, standing it beside him, and now 
he looked at Blake and shot a discharge 
of brown juice into the plant with a 
plunk. 

“Yuh can’t go in,” he said. 

“But I hear Sloan wants me,” Blake 
protested. 

“And yuh’d better duck when he sees 
yuh, too.” Another plunk, then: “He 
ain’t inside.” 

“Ts anybody in there at all?” 

“Only ghosts,” said Hank. 

“T’ve got no earthly use for ’em,” 
Blake returned. He spun on his heel 
and moved down the long, angled corri- 
dor to wing A. At the doorway to Billy 
Vale’s suite he knocked, waited, and 
rang the bell for what seemed a long 
time. There was no answer. 

Sighing softly, he took a master key 
and fitted it in the lock, turned it, and 
pushed the door gently inward. Dark- 
ness stretched interminably ahead of 
him, a darkness delicately shot through 
with feminine perfume. Blake closed 


the door, pressing his palms flat behind 
him to avoid a loud click, and tried to 
remember the location of the light 
switch. He found it after a moment of 
thought, and the foyer light shed yel- 
low gloom on the walls. Grayness crept 
ahead of him into the living room. 

For a long moment Blake didn’t 
move, his brown eyes hardening as he 
sighted two slim legs on the floor be- 
yond the door casing. Little patent- 
leather pumps were on the feet, al- 
though one of the paper-thin shoes had 
been torn off and lay over the silk-cov- 
ered toes. Blake made a clucking 
sound, slapped the back of his neck to 
remove a sensation of pins and needles, 
and put on the living room light to look 
down at the blue and orange carpet. 

The girl who lay with both arms 
awkwardly pinned beneath her was 
Dolores Gayes’ Chinese maid—June 
Lee. Her slight figure looked even 
more slender in the strangely rumpled 
folds of her black silk frock. Blake 
turned her over slowly, his big hands 
gentle, trembling a little. There was a 
bullet hole high up in the girl’s golden 
forehead that somehow didn’t mar the 
pathetic beauty of her face. Her cres- 
cent eyes were pansy-black, staring up 
at him. 

Blake forked his fingers and closed 
both eyes with one delicate movement, 
then he sighed and straightened to his 
feet. 


SUEDE JOSH SLOAN stood gog- 
gling in the doorway. 

“God, another one!” 

“Yeah.” The word was a long, whis- 
tled sigh coming from between Blake’s 
teeth. He indicated the dead girl with 
a slow nod. “She was clever, well edu- 
cated. Some English university, I’ll bet. 
Probably studying drama in this coun- 
try.” 

“Tough,” said Sloan. He seemed 
more impressed with Blake’s appear- 
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ance, although his face was very white. 
He chewed on air for a while, looking at 
the dead girl sideways, out of the corner 
of his eyes, then took his hands out of 
his pockets and leveled a Colt. “Raise 
’em high, Mr. Blake.” 

“Huh?” 

“Up with them!” 

Sloan’s hands flitted deftly over 
Blake’s body. He found Sonny Kru- 
pak’s lavender-tinted automatic, and 
grunted, then found Blake’s snubby .38. 
He scowled sharply, dug into more of 
Blake’s pockets, and pulled out the ma- 
nila envelope containing five thousand 
dollars. 

“You got this from Sonny Krupak!” 
Sloan explained. Sharpness edged into 
his voice. 

Blake nodded easily. “I saw him 
and his side-kick, Pat Grady.” 

“That cheap killer.” Sloan’s voice 
thickened with disgust. “You got their 
money and Krupak’s gun. What’s it 
mean, hey? What were you going to 
do with this money?” 

“What difference does it make?” 
Blake shrugged. “You haven’t given 
me any kind of a chance to show what 
I intended to do with it.” 

“Pm just careful,” said Sloan. His 
fat face was puckered and he held two 
guns in his hands, his Colt sticking out 
of his pocket. He would have looked 
ridiculous if the muzzles of the guns 
hadn’t loomed so large. 

“Be careful with those guns, then,” 
Blake suggested. 

Sloan said: ‘Mebbe you don’t know 
it, Mr. Blake. but you messed up this 
case right prettily. You let that Lilian 
Vale escape. Yep, she’s gone. And so 
is that actor man, Morelli. That means 
they did it. Morelli wanted his jewels 
back from Dolores Gayes, prob’ly prom- 
ised them to that Billy Vale tramp, and 
killed the woman for it. Billy blew the 
fuses and Morelli ran under-stage and 
knifed the Gayes woman. He coulda 


done it easy. Then they quieted this 
Chinese girl and ran out.” 

Blake nodded agreeably. “You’ve 
got something there; but damned if I 
know what. Anyway, let’s find them.” 

Sloan’s pudgy white face screwed up 
painfully. “Don’t think J’ll let you do 
any finding, Mr. Blake.” 

Blake said: “Be reasonable. You 
better get hold of Morelli, but I don’t 
think you'll nail him on anything more 
serious than attempted robbery.” 

“Yeah?” Sloan’s mouth fell open. 
“But he killed these two women! 
Didn’t he, hey?” He seemed to have 
forgotten the guns in his hands. 

“I don’t know.”  Blake’s voice 
sounded heavy, tired to death. “You’d 
better pick up Morelli, though. Also 
Sonny Krupak and Pat Grady.” 

Sloan remembered the lavender gun 
in his hand. “Hey, yeah! Where’d 
you get this? It’s Krupak’s, all right, 
all right. I heard about this gun.” 

“Krupak and Grady are out on State 
Highway 43, about five miles from Med- 
vale, in a wrecked touring sedan. I 
think Pat Grady’s dead by now, and 
Sonny Krupak lost one of his beautiful 
eyes.” 

Sloan just gaped. 


LAKE paused a moment, added: 
“They weren’t so tough.” 

Sloan shook his head quickly, as 
though dispelling dizziness. “You did 
all that?” he gurgled. 

Blake took off his hat, showed the 
raw red furrow where Grady’s bullet 
had plowed up his scalp. “With my lit- 
tle hatchet,” he said, without smiling. 
“If you have no objections now, Josh, 
I’m going up to my room.” 

Sloan’s lips tightened again. “I’m 
not so sure I oughta let you, Mr. 
Blake,” he said stiffly. 

“I’m not so sure you can stop me,” 
Blake returned. 

He swiveled on his heel and left the 
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apartment without a backward glance 
at either the sheriff or the dead Chi- 
nese girl. 

The familiar eighth-floor corridor was 
hushed, bathed in light reflected back 
from fawn-colored walls. As Blake 
unlocked his room door he heard the 
telephone ringing. 

He kicked the door shut and went 
over to the phone in the darkness, 
picked it up, sank into the cane-bot- 
tomed chair and drawled: “Go ahead, 
it’s your nickel.” 

“Mr. Blake?” the voice was husky. 
Blake straightened in the chair and 
stared at the dark windows. 

“Sure, this is Blake. I know you.” 
He stretched his legs before him in the 
blackness. “Where are you, Billy?” 

“Im not certain whether I should 
tell you.” 

“I think you’d better.” 

“Morelli is with me.” There was 
a dry tinny laugh that didn’t go well 
with the husky throatiness of her voice. 
“He thinks you’ve got the jewels.” 

“What gave him that idea?” Blake 
demanded. 

“I did.” There was a pause. 
“Morelli’s with me now. He started 
to—work out on me, you know?—and 
I confessed that I'd given the jewels 
to you.” 

Blake lied: 
truth.” 

“Yes; he believes me. He wants the 
pendant. He wants you to bring them 
over here.” 

“Suppose I don’t?” 

The girl’s voice started: “Please—” 
And then Morelli’s dry ironic voice 
trickled metallically through the re- 
ceiver. “You'd better, Mr. Blake, or 
I hate to think of what will happen to 
your girl-friend.” 

Blake said, startled: “My girl- 
friend. It’s not that way. Who said 
it was?” 

“Billy said it was.” 


“Well, you told him the 


Blake laughed, very softly, and tried 
to picture the tall, dark-haired girl in 
her red hat. He had no difficulty. He 
said: “Well, maybe she is, at that. I'll 
bring the stuff over. Where is the 
place?” 

“My bungalow on Crescent Beach, 
up the river. Number 66. Pll tell you 
how to get here.” Directions came at 
Blake for a few moments, winding up 
with: “I don’t need to tell you to come 
alone, do I?” 

“You’ve as good as said it already,” 
Blake replied carefully. He dropped 
the one-piece back on its cradle, sat still 
for a moment looking at the dark, rain- 
spotted windows, then lit a cigarette. 
In the glow of the match flame his face 
was hard, bitter, with a golden haze in 
his brown eyes. He got up and put 
on his hat, leaving the apartment with- 
out once having put on the lights. 


CHAPTER VI 


Moon Rıver MapNeEss. ... 


above the actor’s colony, up 
beyond a bend in Moon River’s 
ordinarily placid, straight-forward 
length. Blake trudged silently through 
thick masses of gold and red lilies, 
crushing the flowers under foot, crin- 
kling his nose against the overpower- 
ing perfume of them that threatened 
to make him sneeze. He moved quickly, 
yet with a silence as elusive as the 
shadows that hung thickly around him. 
Number 66 was a vague, misshapen 
blot that gradually crystallized into a 
small cottage of the usual type, smoth- 
ered in Moon River’s riotous peach and 
rose hibiscus. It had a red brick 
chimney, a rarity in this section of the 
country, and apparently a hearth to 
match. 


CS ove tne BEACH was a mile 
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Dim lights flowed in molten waves 
through gauzy curtains drawn over the 
windows. Blake paused by the shad- 
owy pathway, drew the .38 he had re- 
trieved from Sloan, and went up the 
three wooden steps to the tiny porch, 
curled his fingers around an old-fash- 
ioned pull-bell. 

In the silence a frog croaked mourn- 
fully, the river purled, the night wind 
sang a sensuous song through the flow- 
ered cedars. Moonlight was soft and 
luminous on the cleared space around 
the cottage. 

A vestibule door opened simultane- 
ously with the lighting of two lanterns 
flanking the door, and then Lilian Vale’s 
oval face floated in the partly open 
door. 

“So it’s you,” she said. She had a 
funny, tight little twist to her lips. 
“Come in. Please. Pve—I’m glad you 
came.” 

The living room was surprisingly 
large, with a low-beamed ceiling of 
dark wood that made the light stone 
mantel stand out in tasteful contrast. 
A deep-napped gray rug bordered in 
blue covered the floor, matching the sil- 
ver-gray, walnut furniture. A maple- 
wood wing-back chair stood near the 
fire-place. Venzo Morelli sat on it. He 
sat bent far forward, his arms folded 
across his stomach as though his body 
was cramped, and he looked down be- 
tween his knees at an irregular red blot 
on the silvery rug. The blot was blood. 
He didn’t look up as Blake entered the 
room with Lilian trailing after him. 

Blake looked at the blood, traced its 
course as it dribbled through the stocky 
man’s arms and dripped on the floor. 
He sniffed at a faint acrid odor of cor- 
dite in the air, then lifted his eyes and 
asked a question with them of the girl. 
She stopped rubbing one side of her 
face, pressed her palm against her 
cheek. She met his glance squarely 
and said in a whisper: 


“T didn’t do it.” 

She turned around then and called, 
“Johnny!” in the direction of the 
kitchen door. Then she looked with 
dull eyes at the glittery sweat on Mo- 
relli’s face. The wounded man did not 
stir or make any sign of acknowledge- 
ment of their presence. 

Johnny Trayman came through the 
doorway, holding a tall glass of gin in 
one hand and a gun in the other. The 
glass was almost empty. The boy’s face 
matched Morelli’s for pallor, waxy with 
sweat, while a nervous smile pulled his 
mouth out of shape. He stopped cold 
at sight of Blake, and blurted: 

“God, I thought you were dead! 
When Grady shot you—” 

“Tm all right,” Blake said. 

Johnny Trayman kept smiling. “Um 
the one that did this, Blake. Morelli 
was torturing her. I happened to come 
in time. . . .” His voice drifted away. 


LAKE glanced at Billy Vale and 
noted, now that she stopped rub- 
bing her cheek, that were was an ugly 
purple bruise on her jaw. There were 
red marks on her throat as well. Part 
of her cream cardigan dress was torn, 
but she still wore the glossy red-leather 
belt with the buckle. 

Her voice was small, exhausted. 
“That’s right; Johnny had to shoot him 
to stop his—his tactics.” 

“Called a doctor yet?” 

“Not yet,” Johnny Trayman said. 
“He’s going to die, anyway.” 

The man crouching in the chair 
looked up momentarily from the con- 
templation of his blood on the floor, but 
said nothing. 

Johnny went on in a more certain 
voice: “I guess that closes the case. 
Morelli did it all—killed Doll, stole the 
jewels—everything.” 

Blake said softly: “Not everything.” 

Morelli looked up with dulled eyes, 
moved his lips spasmodically for a mo- 
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ment, and repeated, “No, not every- 
thing,” very distinctly, very clearly. 

Johnny’s face looked startled. “But 
it’s simple, Blake. Morelli killed 
Dolores because he wanted his damned 
emeralds back from her, and she 
wouldn’t return ’em. He arranged to 
have those two gunmen who snatched 
us ransack her room for the stuff while 
the excitement was going on down- 
stairs. Hell, it’s simple. When he 
didn’t find the jewels and couldn’t find 
out where they were, even after he tor- 
tured June Lee, he kidnapped us, think- 
ing either you or I had them. But we 
didn’t. Billy had them.” 

Blake asked: “And how did she get 
them?” His voice was casual, but his 
face was settling into a hard mould, his 
lips tight and unpleasant. 

“How?” Johnny echoed. He frowned. 
“Ask her, not me.” 

The girl’s white face twitched. “So 
you intended to sell me out all the 
time, didn’t you, Johnny?” 

Trayman said swiftly: “No, you'll 
be all right. They haven’t got any- 
thing on you. Blake’s a good scout, we 
can figure an out for you before call- 
ing on Sloan.” His mouth curved again 
in a sickly smile. ‘Too many people 
have suffered already. I guess this is 
enough. It’s time to call a halt to it all. 
Blake will figure an out.” 

Blake said gently: “No, he won't. 
Will you take off your new wrist-watch, 
Johnny?” 

“No! Why?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I—” 

“You did it, Johnny. I’m sorry as 
hell, but you did it. I had you pegged 
for a pretty good lad, and I still hate 
to turn you over to die in the chair; 
but you’re quite a louse. A woman 
killer.” 

The boy’s face went deathly pale. 
He put down his drink, hefted the gun 
in his hand. “I never killed—” 


“You killed a girl named Ginny Gor- 
don, about a year ago.” 

“T didn’t!” Johnny’s voice fringed on 
a startled scream. He swallowed, his 
Adam’s apple jiggling violently, then 
went on in a dangerously normal voice: 
“She committed suicide. Besides, 
what’s it all got to do with me, and this 
business now? Morelli is the guilty 
man.” 

“Ginny Gordon,” said Blake, “is still 
in this business—as you call it. You 
don’t know it, you never suspected it, 
but Lilian is Ginny’s sister. She won’t 
shield you any longer, you can’t force 
her to, no matter what frame you’ve 
draped on her.” 

The gun in Johnny’s hand nosed up 
to point at the girl. 


LAKE said swiftly: “It won’t do 
any good killing her, Johnny. I 
know all about it, too. She followed 
you for a year, made friends with your 
estranged wife, in an attempt to find out 
what really happened to her sister. 
When you killed your wife—you killed 
her because you weren’t going to let her 
divorce you, she knew you had mur- 
dered Ginny Gordon—and you had to 
prevent her from testifying in court. She 
didn’t realize her danger and she refused 
to stop the divorce proceedings. So you 
stuck a knife into her. With your act- 
ing when you supposedly first saw her 
dead, you almost had me fooled. 
“You needed an alibi for blowing the 
fuses down in the fire-tower. You had 
apparently been clicking with Billy, be- 
cause she pretended to be interested in 
you, and you promised her Doll’s jewels 
or anything, if she would alibi you. She 
said she would, but you took no 
chances; you planted the emeralds in 
her handbag and told her of the frame 
afterwards, when it was too late for her 
to realize what you had had in mind 
all the time—murder. Planting the 
jewels forced her into line, because only 
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you could bring them to light and throw 
her into the murder tangle by expos- 
ing them in her handbag. So Billy, de- 
spite the fact that she knew you had 
murdered Dolores, had to alibi you— 
until she could find the emeralds. 

“You didn’t hire Sonny Krupak and 
Pat Grady, though. That was Morelli’s 
doings. He didn’t know about the mur- 
der you planned, of course. I knew he 
intended to steal the jewels because he 
got Krupak to see me early this after- 
noon, offering me a bribe to get me out 
of the hotel. Only Morelli could know, 
from talking to Bunny Dunham, that I 
was to be put on the job of guarding 
that pendant. So Morelli got Sonny 
Krupak to search Doroles’ rooms while 
he was in the theatre with a perfect alibi 
against robbery. 

“When Sonny Krupak reported that 
the jewels were already missing, he 
had you snatched, realizing that you 
had taken them, Johnny. Then he got 
me, too, because he was afraid I might 
uncover his part in the planned rob- 
bery. But Morelli didn’t kill Dolores 
or June Lee. You killed June Lee, be- 
cause she guessed you had the stolen 
jewels, and if she talked, you’d have 
been involved, Johnny, and your whole 
story would collapse. It will collapse 
anyway, because of that wrist-watch I 
tore off your arm when we fought under 
the theatre. You were careful about 
getting a new one immediately, but PI 
bet you’ve still got the marks of green 
tarnish on your skin yet. That alone 
will do for you, Johnny. And that’s 
the whole of it.” 

Silence trickled for endless minutes 
as Blake stopped talking. The gun in 
Johnny Trayman’s hand trembled vio- 
lently for a moment, then steadied to 
a point between Blake and the white- 
faced girl. For what seemed a long 
time, Johnny Trayman’s face was ex- 
pressionless, wooden, although a trace 
of a shudder hovered over his thin slop- 


ing shoulders. When he broke the 
silence his voice was raw, hoarse. 

“All right,” he said. “All right. You 
got it figured.” 

Blake said quietly: 
Talk.” 

“There’s nothing to talk about. I 
did it. What do you intend to do about 
ite 

Blake smiled humorlessly. “You’ve 
got the gun,” he pointed out. 

“Yeah. I’ve got the gun. But—but 
I can’t—” 

“No, you can’t kill us all and get 
away with it. Then Sloan would know 
youre guilty, if only—” Blake’s thin 
lips twisted wryly—“by a process of 
elimination.” 

“T can run for it,” Johnny blurted. 
He wetted his lips, and his eyes were 
wild. “I can—” 

Blake was looking beyond Johnny, 
at Venzo Morelli, doubled in the 
chair watching his life drip away from 
him between his fingers. The chunky 
man’s lips were moving. He had a gun 
in his hand, was lifting it slowly to 
point at Johnny Trayman’s back. His 
moving lips writhed into a crooked grin 
and then the gun spouted a long tongue 
of flame that leaped across the room 
and threw a bullet audibly into Johnny 
Trayman’s back. 


“Go ahead. 


TE boy jerked forward through the 

thundering blast of sound as though 
slapped violently on the back. He 
stumbled, hooked his toe on a throw- 
rug, and crashed to his knees, facing 
Lilian Vale. He balanced like that for 
an electric moment, his face suddenly 
looking younger, with a surprised, hurt 
look etched on its youthfulness, and 
his head nodded once, then twice, and 
he pitched forward. 

Morelli shuddered violently, dropped 
the gun, and slid stiffly off the 
chair. 

Blake let an exhausted sigh drift 
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from his thin lips. He looked once at 
the girl, then at the two dead men on 
the floor, and walked slowly, tiredly, 
across the room toward a telephone that 
stood on the lower shelf of a book table. 

He lifted it and paused with the hand- 
set half-way to his ear at a sound from 
the girl. 

She said dully: “I’m still sunk. 
There are still the emeralds. I’ve got 
them, and all the trouble they’ve made, 
right smack on my shoulders. To 
Sloan, I’m still involved, I'll be suspect 
number one, no matter what you say for 
me. There is no real proof—” 

Blake said thoughtfully: “Give them 
to me.” 

The girl looked at him with gray 
eyes suddenly hopeful, then she turned 
sideways, slid a zipper open along her 
waist with a deft movement, and 
brought to light a small, flat chamois 
bag that bulged only slightly with hid- 
den gems. Blake tore it from her 
fingers, glanced briefly inside to check 
the contents, and put the bag in Johnny 
Trayman’s coat pocket. 

“What Sloan doesn’t learn won’t 
hurt him,” he said. “You never had 
them. And that ought to do it.” 

The girl sighed exhaustedly and said: 
“Thanks. You really are good.” 

Blake smiled at her and stood up. 
His wide shoulders stooped slightly as 
he bent his head to the telephone. He 
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waited a while after he gave the num- 
ber, and looked out through the win- 
dow at the moon-drenched river, then 
at the girls gray eyes. Horror was 
slowly leaving them, together with the 
faint tiredness that had been in their 
depths, in back of them, ever since he 
had first met her. 

Sloan’s voice came nasally over the 
phone. 

“Yep?” 

“This is 
killer.” 

“You what?” Sloan screeched. 

“Just listen.” Blake spoke swiftly, 
curtly, riding rough-shod over the 
sheriff’s protests. After some minutes 
of steady talking he paused, looked at 
the girl again, and said: “You'll find 
both Morelli and Johnny Trayman here, 
Josh. But they’re dead.” 

“You just wait until I come!” Sloan’s 
voice came excitedly. “Don’t you 
leave!” 

“If you look hard enough,” Blake 
said, “you might meet Billy Vale and me 
on the river path. We’re taking a walk 
together.” 

“But—but—” 

“T think she needs some comforting,” 
said Blake, and he hung up. 

He turned to the girl, took her hand, 
and led her out of the deathly still cot- 
tage into the hushed, scented beauty of 
the night along Moon River. 


Blake. I’ve got your 
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and frequently called by the re- 
porters the connoisseur of crime, 
was bored with this whole adventure. 
He had expected a week-end on the 
Chesapeake, in the company of T. Hun- 
ter Weymouth and his family and 
friends, to be something out of the ordi- 
nary at least. He was disappointed. 
Especially after what Chet Dickson had 
built up for him. 
They were all standing under the 
awnings of the pier house out of the 


Bate FLAGG, cosmopolite, 
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A flatfoot can handle a plain 
killing, a shamus will come 
in on a double demise — 
murder mayhem calls for a 


crime connoisseur! 


It was Saturday 
night. Flagg had been here as Dick- 
son’s guest for better than twenty-four 
hours and he certainly wasn’t enjoying 
it. The weather, of course, was some- 
thing of a factor. There had been 
showers and sunshine, harder showers 
and moonlight ever since his arrival 
from New York. 

Right now the shower had the stage 
and T. Hunter Weymouth shivered in 
an ill-fitting bathing suit while he tried 
to appear very robust and virile. He 


unseemly shower. 
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had knotty knees and hair on his legs, 
and a queer little paunch and no chest 
at all. His skull was hairless and his 
nose was immense. And he was worth 
exactly eleven million dollars. He was 
surrounded by his nephew, Terry, who 
seldom ever had more than eleven cents 
to his name; his daughter, Joan, who 
seemed scornful and sulky; a George 
Gavin, who constantly sucked on a pipe 
stem and grunted some reply only when 
you addressed him directly; a young 
man with patent-leather hair whom they 
called Pete, and who couldn’t keep two 
feet away from Joan; an eye-filling 
feminine named Diana, in a dangerous- 
ly tight swim suit. 

Inside the pier house a radio blared 
out a swing program. Flagg glanced 
at Chet Dickson who was talking with 
Weymouth. Dickson was round and 
squat with a fujl round face. His whole 
bearing was that of a man who’d been 
used to easy living. Flagg heard him 
saying, “You ought to have a talk with 
Flagg. Get him started once, and he 
can tell you things that’d—” 

“He can tell me things anytime he 
feels like it,” Diana Warren said boldly 
with a toss of her blond hair. Then 
she turned and saw Flagg staring at her, 
and gave him a bewitching smile. 

“Look, the shower’s stopped,” Joan 
Weymouth cried suddenly. “There 
ought to be a moon again. Who’s ready 
to take a dive?” 


HE man called Pete said, “The last 

one in is a sissy,” and made the 
jump which was followed by a ridicu- 
lous splash. 

“Come on, Terry,” Joan called, and 
she too went off the board as the moon 
flooded the water. Thinning clouds 
scattered and there was a patch of stars. 

Dickson came over and_ touched 
Flagg’s arm, and said under his breath, 
“Tt’s just a nice swim out to that float. 
We can talk—alone.” His left brow 


lowered with some significance. 

Flagg turned and saw Weymouth 
coming toward him. He didn’t want to 
swim, he didn’t want to talk to the 
financial wizard. He was about to fol- 
low Dickson into the water when he saw 
a thin, pale man of uncertain years 
come hurriedly out on the pier. There 
was agitation in the way the man 
worked his fingers, interlacing them. 
He seemed queerly servile, but the ef- 
fect of his whispered message on T. 
Hunter Weymouth was terrific. 

The financial wizard seemed at once 
to stiffen, glance about him, hurry along 
the pier to the shore with the thin man 
following him. 

“Coming Flagg?” Dickson called 
from the water. 

Reluctantly Flagg dove. 

The float was on the edge of the 
channel about fifty yards from the pier. 
It was easy for Flagg whose long, well- 
trained muscles, coordinated perfectly. 
He reached the float, pulled himself up, 
got a cigarette from his waterproof 
pouch. He scanned the water for sight 
of Dickson, flexed the muscles of his 
powerful shoulders under smooth 
bronzed skin. 

He was smoking when Dickson 
climbed aboard, puffing. The sounds of 
voices from near the pier swung away 
from them with a new wind that came 
up. 

Dickson got his breath, glowered at 
Flagg. “Don’t tell me you’re bored.” 

“Not bored,” Flagg said. “Just 
amused at you.” 

“About what?” 

“Just where would anybody start to 
learn the things that would confirm your 
suspicions?” Flagg asked quietly. 
“Here you have a banker, a board chair- 
man in T. Hunter Weymouth, and you 
have a group of hard, bored youngsters 
with too much money to spend and all 
fed up with going and doing and see- 
ing.” 
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Dickson stared at the glowing end 
of his fresh cigarette. Then he glanced 
at Flagg with a frown. “I thought you 
might find a way in—” 

“Your theory is that Gordon Bly is 
the wrong banker to be in the pen. Your 
theory is that Bly was left holding the 
bag for Weymouth.” 

“Not my theory alone,” Dickson an- 
swered. “I’m in the same racket, in a 
way. Stocks and bonds. And the boys 
down in the Street—well, they’re for 
Gordon Bly to a man.” 

Flagg sighed. “Tve never met Bly, 
but only a thoroughbred could take his 
medicine with his head up like Bly did 
when Continental Trust blew up and 
he was caught with queer paper he 
couldn’t explain.” 

“That’s it,’ Dickson said. “Bly 
couldn’t explain because there’s more 
back of this than anybody knows. 
Weymouth could tell plenty if he’d talk. 
Big broker, former partner of Bly’s—” 

Dickson broke off suddenly. 

“What is it?” Flagg asked. 

Dickson pointed. “That sloop 
around the point in the cove off my 
place,” he said. “Damn it, Flagg, I 
told Johnny—” 

“Johnny who?” 

“Johnny Bly,” Dickson said under 
his breath. “I guess you can’t reason 
with young love.” 

“Oh, so there’s a love angle,” Flagg 
said. ‘Convicted banker’s only son and 
the ravishing daughter of the convicted 
banker’s one-time partner. Right?” 

“Right,” Dickson said. ‘He’s a hot- 
headed something, too, Johnny is. Nice 
kid, however. He uses my cove to put 
into, and meet Joan. Anchoring around 
the point that way, T. Hunter couldn’t 
see the sloop in a million years. Not 
unless he swam out to the float here 
which, of course, he can’t do.” 


LMOST at once the moon was 
blotted out and the two men on 


the float lost sight of the sloop. 

Flagg sighed. “I take it,’ he 
drawled, “that T. Hunter objects very 
strenuously to any relations between 
Joan and Johnny.” 

“You should hear some of the family 
rows.” 

“Bly left practically nothing behind 
him,” Flagg said. “I remember the 
papers stated that he converted every- 
thing into cash to make restitution to 
depositors.” 

“Mrs. Bly kicked in her personal for- 
tune, too,” Dickson informed. “Johnny 
left Harvard law school for the time 
being. They’re living quietly down the 
shore. It’s—” 

Dickson sucked in breath. The dark- 
ness lay over them like an oppressive 
blanket. 

“Did you see that?” Dickson asked 
tensely. He was straining his eyes to- 
ward the point. 

“A kind of light, you mean?” Flagg 
queried. He was conscious of a distant 
thunder. 

“Like a flash,” Dickson said. ‘“We’d 
better get back. This squall’s moving 
up the bay.” 


II 


7 l VHE wind came with a sudden 

fury, kicked up a vicious swell. 

Flagg couldn’t see Chet Dickson 
in the water. He struck out with long 
powerful strokes. The storm was com- 
ing in with the tide, and the tug of the 
tide was strong. Flagg felt a tremor of 
fear. 

The swell carried him away from the 
pier, and only the lightning guided him. 
Flagg was powerless to do anything 
about it other than strike for shore. 

Lightning cracked over the water, 
closer now, rather terrifying in its bril- 
liance. The rain began suddenly, drove 
in sheets. 

Flagg struggled through an under- 
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tow and after what seemed an eternity 
he was able to stand, able to breast the 
tide and stagger to the beach. The 
lightning played in sheets, blue-white 
and eerie. The thunder cracked close 
above his head. He searched the shore- 
line for sight of Dickson, an odd fear 
constricted his stomach muscles. 

The Weymouth pier was a good four 
hundred yards below where he stood. 
He began running south along the sand. 

Somebody was on the Weymouth 
pier with a light, flashing it over him. 

Terry Weymouth said, “We were just 
getting ready to send out a rescue 
party.” 

“How about Dickson?” Flagg asked 
breathlessly. 

“He’s probably come ashore and gone 
home to see if everything’s all right at 
his place. Everybody’s up at the house. 
Come on.” 

“If you think Dickson’s made it all 
right,” Flagg mumbled. “Pd hate to 
think he was back there—” Flagg re- 
membered how Dickson had been blow- 
ing after the swim out to the float. 

“We'll call up his house. If he isn’t 
there—” 

Somebody had lit a fire in the living 
room. Flagg saw a huddle about the 
hearth. 

“Unk took to the feathers,” Terry 
explained. “He can’t take it. Here’s 
the telephone.” 

Terry cranked it and listened, tried 
again, then said, “She’s dead.” 

“I’m going back out,” Flagg said. 
“Let me have your light.” 


AGG hurried through the storm, 
ran the length of the beach to where 
he himself had come ashore. The wind 
was merciless. The blade of light 
swept sand and tide, but no living thing 
moved. 
Once more he retraced his steps, 
heading for the pier. Twice he called 
Dickson’s name but the wind drove the 


sound back down his throat. He rested 
for a moment at the pier then pushed 
on toward the woods that separated 
Dickson’s low, luxuriously appointed 
cottage from Weymouth’s big house. 

What if Dickson hadn’t made it? 
Flagg’s mouth hardened at the thought. 

He found the path through the trees, 
shot his light along it, froze suddenly 
in his tracks. 

The light tunneled the blackness and 
centered on a blurred face with hair 
stringing and eyes staring in a kind of 
dumb horror. 

“Joan ! ” 

Even as Flagg called the girl’s name 
she fell heavily over a log and lay still. 
Flagg raced to her, put down his light, 
knelt over her and raised her head. 
Blood trickled slowly from a cut under 
the hair line at her temple. She was out 
cold. 

Flagg propped her up and was rub- 
bing her wrists vigorously when another 
light appeared from the direction of the 
Dickson cottage. A man gasped and 
called the girl’s name and Flagg saw 
a tall young man with a shock of unruly 
light hair that had been flattened by 
the rain. 

“She—she’s hurt,” the man stam- 
mered, taking a hand, holding it tightly. 


“Scared to death, too,’ Flagg re- 
torted. “What happened? Who are 
you?” 

“Johnny! Where are you—” 


It was Chet Dickson’s voice, and now 
he came in sight and hurried to the 
dim circle Flagg’s light made. He was 
panting heavily. 

“Oh, Flagg, it’s you,” Dickson 
blurted. ‘God, this is awful—” 

“What’s awful? What’s going on?” 

“Her father,” Dickson got out. “She 
saw—” 

“What about her father?” 

“Hes—he’s been killed. It looks 
like something for you—and the 
sheriff.” 
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III 


HUNTER WEYMOUTH’S 
| hairless skull had been 
e@ crushed in on the left side, 


and the weapon indicated something 
with a sharp edge to it that could make 
a deep hole. The thin wrinkled face 
was set in a curious grin and the eyes 
were staring sightlessly at the rain that 
pelted down on the half submerged 
sloop wherein the body lay. 

Back there in Dickson’s cottage the 
grief-stricken Joan was waiting. Here 
at the beached vessel Dickson stared 
silently at the gruesome cargo and 
Johnny Bly stood with his back turned. 

A search of the boat revealed no clue 
other than the anchor rope which had 
been cut. Flagg turned to Johnny. 

“Who found—him?” Flagg indicated 
the body with a nod. 

“Joan,” Bly answered directly. 

“How?” 

“We—were on Chet’s porch out of 
the storm,” Bly explained slowly. 
“Just sitting there. Looking down this 
way. And a blaze of lightning came 
and Joan gripped my arm and said 
there was something in the boat. Some- 
body in it.” 

“How’d you happen to be sitting on 
the porch?” Flagg pressed. 

“The moon was shining when I put 
into the cove,’ Johnny Bly answered. 
“Joan met me. We chatted a few min- 
utes then she said she had to go into 
the house.” He hesitated as if weigh- 
ing just how much he would say. “I 
waited here until she called me from 
the porch.” 

“What’d she call you for?” 

“She wanted me up there,” Bly an- 
swered stubbornly. He flung an arm 
toward the cottage. “The moon had 
disappeared again and a storm was 
coming up.” 

“How long was Joan in the house 
without you?” 


Johnny Bly looked startled. 
a few minutes. Maybe five.” 

Dickson interrupted. “Let’s get in 
out of this, Flagg. I have to go for the 
sheriff or the coroner or somebody. We 
can’t do anything here.” 

“Just a second,” Flagg snapped. 
“You stayed out here five minutes. Did 
you see anything that looked like a 
flash of light near your boat?” 

Flagg was remembering the thing 
Chet Dickson had seen from the float, 
the quick burst of light that disap- 
peared immediately. 

“I didn’t,” Johnny Bly answered. “I 
was wishing Joan would hurry. My 
back was to the sloop. I was watching 
the house. Finally when she came out 
I went on up to the porch. We were 
in for a squall and I didn’t want to get 
caught in it.” 

“How long after the storm started 
was it that Joan saw something in the 
boat?” 

“Not very long,’ Bly answered. 
“The storm was pounding the boat 
pretty hard. When the lightning came 
Joan said it looked like it had broken 
loose from its anchor. Then another 
flash and she saw-—she saw her dad.” 

Flagg frowned and led the way up to 
the cottage. The wind had shifted and 
it was incredibly cool. 

Joan Weymouth sat hunched before 
a small log fire. Dickson went over to 
her and dropped a comforting hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Tm terribly sorry, Joan. You know 
who Barton Flagg is?” 

“I—I heard my father speak of 
him,” Joan answered miserably. “I 
mean before we met. Something about 
crime—” 

“Tm leaving you with him,” Dickson 
said softly. “I’ve got to go for the 
county authorites.” 


“Only 


AGG sat on a stool at the girl’s 
feet. 
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“Who would want to do a thing like 
this?” Flagg asked quietly. 

She glanced up at him startled. 
“Nobody! I don’t know. Nobody 
knew Johnny was coming here to meet 
me tonight. Nobody knew I was leav- 
ing that—that house for good.” 

“Leaving? With Bly?” 

“Ves,” she said with defiance, her 
eyes flashing. “With Johnny. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer.” 

“Couldn’t stand what?” 

“That house,” she cried. “The way 
my father spied on me, the quarrels, 
the bickering. And always beiag— 
afraid.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes. Oh, I can’t explain it. Johnny 
came for me tonight. And I had my 
bag here ready. I brought it over this 
afternoon when no one was home to 
see me.” 

Dickson came into the hall dressed 
in slacks, jingling his car keys. 

“I won’t be long, Flagg,” he said. 
“Tf you find out anything—” 

“IPye found out too much now,” 
Flagg answered. ‘This pair’s in a spot. 
Don’t hurry with your sheriff, either. 
I’ve got a lot yet to do.” 

“For instance.” 

“For one thing I’ve got to find out 
who wanted to be so absolutely sure 
that Johnny Bly and Joan Weymouth 
didn’t get off this shore tonight.” 


IV 


as he told the people assembled 

in T. Hunter Weymouth’s living 
room of the murder. The silent Gavin, 
over his pipe stem, merely raised his 
brows and lowered them. Terry Wey- 
mouth sprang to Flagg’s side and cried 
that it was impossible, untrue. Pete 
Tollman rushed to Joan with a protec- 
tive arm. Flagg saw Joan shrink away 
from him and take refuge in Diana 


F LAGG watched their expressions 


Warren’s embrace. The queer slim man 
who had come to the pier for Weymouth 
stared stonily, unbelievingly. 

“I must go to him at once,” the slim 
man said suddenly. 

“No soap,” Flagg answered holding 
up a restraining hand. “Nothing to be 
gained by that. I’ve got some ques- 
tions—” 

“Which nobody need answer,” the si- 
lent Gavin spoke startlingly. “None of 
you need answer anything without ad- 
vice of counsel.” 

“Tve got nothing to hide,” Terry 
blurted. “What do you want to know?” 

“T want to know where everyone of 
you was,” Flagg said slowly, “from the 
moment this gentleman—” indicating 
the thin man, “—came to the pier to 
summon Mr. Weymouth just as that 
shower halted.” 

“That’s when I dived into the bay,” 
Pete Tollman said. “I remember. I 
called to Joan. Then I saw Diana on 
the beard—” 

“You were with Joan immediately 
after that?” 

“No. I swam around trying to find 
her. If you’re trying to establish an 
alibi, I haven’t got one. I started to 
swim to the float, then turned back. 
By the time I got ashore that storm was 
on me. I came on to the house. I 
asked Terry if Joan was in and he said 
she was dressing.” 

“That’s right,” Terry answered. “I 
saw her going out of the water and she 
said she was going in to dress.” 

“Were you with Miss Warren then?” 
Flagg pressed. 

“T was looking for her. She got away 
from me swimming around, and when 
I found her she was on the sand with 
Gavin.” 

Flagg lofted his right brow, glanced 
at Gavin, shook his head. “Mr. Gavin, 
of course, doesn’t choose to say any- 
thing.” 

“Nothing other than the fact that 
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Miss Warren had only come up on the 
sand where I was a matter of two sec- 
onds before young Weymouth arrived,” 
he said. 

There was a savage note in Flagg’s 
voice as he turned to the slim man. “You 
called Weymouth from his guests. 
Why?” 

“First I should explain that my name 
is Riggs, and I’m Mr. Weymouth’s sec- 
retary. I brought Mr. Weymouth a 
message from Larkin.” 

“Larkin? Who’s Larkin?” 

“The chauffeur.” 

“What did the message concern?” 
Flagg demanded. 

“I don’t know. Tl send for Larkin 
if you wish.” 

“Pd rather go to him,” Flagg said. 
“Tf youll lead the way—” 

Outside the house on the wet gravel 
between the rear entry and the old four- 
car garage that had been converted 
from a barn, Flagg halted the secretary. 
He could see the light in the room above 
the garage, hear the radio blaring. 

“Tell me something about this Lar- 
kin,” Flagg said and lit a cigarette. 
“The way you mentioned his name in 
the house—well it seemed distasteful 
to you.” 

“There’s nothing I can tell,” Riggs 
answered. “Except that he’s been here 
only since summer. And he’s a queer 
sort. Always popping up behind you 
without ever making any sound.” 

“Who is this Mr. Gavin?” 

“Sort of a Wall Street lone wolf.” 

Under Flagg’s questioning the secre- 
tary revealed, with some reluctance, 
that Joan’s affair with Johnny Bly had 
been a terrific sore spot with the whole 
family. There had been a violent quar- 
rel about it at noon that day, and an- 
other quarrel between the dead man 
and his nephew over money matters. 


T was, Flagg thought, an ugly tangle. 
He had come here at Dickson’s sug- 


gestion to begin feeling about in an ef- 
fort to determine whether T. Hunter 
Weymouth had somehow been respon- 
sible for the conviction of Johnny Bly’s 
father. Responsible at the bottom for 
some of the transactions that had been 
hung on Bly. And now Weymouth was 
dead, and Bly’s son was on the spot. 

Riggs led the way up the inside stairs 
to the living quarters over the garage. 
He halted at the landing and stepped 
aside. The door wasn’t fastened. A 
shaft of light showed around its edges 
and the radio was deafening. 

Flagg knocked lightly, then more 
loudly. And as a result of the second 
effort the door creaked open. 

Flagg pushed it farther in, stiffened 
suddenly where he stood. And behind 
him the secretary’s breath escaped in a 
sharp hiss and he heard Riggs say, “Oh, 
my God!” 

Flagg stared at the thing that dan- 
gled from the short piece of rope that 
had been fastened to a high rafter. A 
huge body hung slack and lifeless, 
tongue protruding grotesquely. 

“Larkin!” Riggs cried and staggered 
into the room with eyes popping. “It’s 
Larkin.” 

“The one man who knew why Wey- 
mouth died,” Flagg said bitterly. “Turn 
that damned radio—” 

He didn’t finish. He was abruptly 
in total blackness, fingers taut, heart 
pounding. He formed a word on lips 
that wouldn’t speak, and then came the 
blow that sent brilliant stabs of pain 
through his brain. He was in a void 
without support, without feet or legs or 
body—sinking. He sprawled in a heap. 


vV 
HEY found him there—alone 
with the dead man. Flagg opened 
his eyes and saw them staring at 


him. Dickson’s round face and query- 
ing eyes were just above him. 
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“This,” Dickson said, “is too much. 
Thank God he isn’t killed.” 

There was Sheriff Strunk and Dector 
Munn and a couple of others that Dick- 
son didn’t introduce. 

“What about Riggs?” Flagg blurted. 
“Did you get him?” 

“Who’s Riggs?” the sheriff de- 
manded. “What the hell’s happened 
here?” 

Flagg swallowed, rubbed the sort 
spot on his skull, explained hurriedly. 

The sheriff said, “Joe, you an’ Bide 
round up this Riggs.” He addressed 
the two men near the door. “Bring 
him in, an’ hurry.” 

“We'll bring him in if he ain’t got 
too long a start,” one of them boasted. 

Flagg suddenly realized that the ra- 
dio no longer blared. “Did you turn 
it off?” he asked the sheriff. 

“Tt was off when we come,” the sher- 
iff answered. ‘Place all dark. You 
layin’ here under the corpse.” 

The last thing Flagg could remember 
about the radio was that there had been 
a chime, and the announcer had said it 
was eleven o’clock eastern daylight 
time. 

“What time is it now?” Flagg asked 
abruptly, and the sheriff looked at him 
in surprise as he drew out a huge silver 
watch. 

“Ten after twelve our time,” the sher- 
iff said. ‘You New Yorkers can’t ever 
remember that us Marylanders use 
standard time.” 

The doctor gave a low whistle, turned 
from the body, dabbed at his brow. 

“Tf this ain’t a queer one,” Doctor 
Munn said. ‘“He’s dead, but he didn’t 
hang himself. He was knocked on the 
konk an’ hung up an’ died of strangula- 
tion. Now figger that one out.” 

“I will,” the sheriff pronounced sav- 
agely. 

Flagg was trying to get the element 
of time straight in his mind. He con- 
stantly touched the swelling on his head 


with tender fingers. 

“First thing, we’ll lock up that Bly 
youngster,” the sheriff said. 

Flagg stiffened. “How about evi- 
dence?” 

“Nobody had a better motive,” 
Strunk argued. “Weymouth follered 
his daughter over to Dickson’s cottage, 
an’ found out she was plannin’ to elope 
with Bly, an’ when Weymouth object- 
ed, Bly let him have it.” 

“Then I suppose Bly killed this 
man?” 

“The chauffeur?” Strunk’s mouth 
hardened. “He had time to doit. You 
left Bly in Dickson’s cottage when 
Dickson came for us. You left Bly 
there an’ took the Weymouth girl to 
her house. Dickson’s servant don’t 
know if Bly remained in the cottage all 
that time or not.” 

“T can see where Johnny might have 
done it,” Dickson said slowly, “but I 
can’t believe it.” 

“Maybe we’d better find Riggs be- 
fore we lock up anybody,” Flagg sug- 
gested. ‘Somehow I feel that if we 
once get Riggs to talk—” 

“He’ll talk if we find him,” Strunk 
promised gruffly. ‘An’ we’ll find him 
if he’s anywhere around.” 

Flagg remained in the dead man’s 
room and, after the sheriff and the doc- 
tor left the garage, he began a slow, 
methodical search. He went through 
the chauffeur’s pockets first. They were 
singularly empty. Flagg concluded 
that the sheriff must have gotten to them 
ahead of him. 


E drawers of the chest and cabinet 
took his attention, but aside from a 
few articles of clothing they revealed 
nothing. Finally in the drawer of the 
table on which the radio stood he came 
upon a memo book, a calendar and some 
hotel stationery. 
There were some telephone numbers, 
and three addresses scrawled in the 
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book. Also the names of three or four 
women. Some folded newspaper clip- 
pings proved to be advertisements and 
coupons concerning instruments made 
to aid the deaf. 

Flagg straightened, pocketed the 
book, stared at the radio. No wonder it 
had been turned up so loudly. Hard of 
hearing, the dead man tuned it so, sat 
there by it, and didn’t hear the killer 
approach. 

The killer had come up behind and 
struck the blow, and then had fixed the 
noose and swung the body over the 
rafter. There hadn’t been time for his 
escape. He had heard Flagg’s knock 
and had jumped behind the door where 
the light switch was. Had struck with 
savage force after turning off those 
lights, and then had taken time to re- 
move all clues. 

Or Riggs could have turned out the 
lights and struck the blow. Flagg 
frowned over the thought. And his 
mind went back again to the element 
of time. Daylight time and standard 
time. It was confusing. These week- 
enders usually kept their clocks on day- 
light although the communities used 
standard. Both in the Weymouth house 
and in Dickson’s cottage daylight time 
had prevailed. And something about 
this featuring kept hammering at his 
brain. 

Flagg stared at the dead man’s bluish 
face. Riggs, the missing secretary, had 
said that it was ten to nine when he 
summoned Weymouth from the pier 
with Larkin’s message. That certainly 
would have been daylight time. And as 
nearly as Flagg could figure it, Wey- 
mouth had been murdered about twenty 
minutes later. Then, allowing for the 
storm, and the excitement accompany- 
ing it, Flagg figured that his talk with 
Bly and Joan had come about a half 
hour after the murder. So that it must 
have been about ten o’clock when finally 
he had finished talking with Joan and 


had gone in to dress. It must have been 
half past ten when he questioned the 
people in the house, then he came here 
with Riggs— 

His body stiffened. Ten p.m. stand- 
ard time when that blow had been dealt 
on the back of his head. Now the time 
discrepancy was beginning to take on 
meaning in his mind. And he didn’t 
like the trend it took. 

“Flagg! Flagg!” 

The voice came up through the open 
door at the head of the stairs, charged 
with a kind of terrifying agony. 

Flagg ran to the door, found a switch 
and snapped on lights. 

A man wavered at the foot of the 
stairs, pale face turned upward, eyes 
staring, blood flooding the side of his 
head. He was covered with mud. 

“Riggs,” Flagg shouted. ‘Good 
Lord!” He charged down the steps 
four at a time, caught the battered sec- 
retary even as the latter slumped help- 
lessly over. 

One of the deputies came in panting 
heavily from a charge through wet 
shrubbery, saw Flagg’s burden, drew 
up with a query in his eyes. 

“Get that doctor, quick,” Flagg or- 
dered. “And the sheriff. Don’t stare!” 


V 


á í YHERE was a deathly stillness in 

that old house. A northeast wind 

blew in coldly from the bay. A 
fire crackled in the living room and the 
Weymouth guests sat oddly silent— 
waiting. Waiting for the doctor to 
come down and say whether the spark 
of life in that lean stringy body would 
hold and flare anew. 

There was a nurse at the bedside in 
starched white with a small cap on the 
back of her straw-colored hair. In an- 
other room toward the rear of the house 
two deputies sat with Johnny Bly. 

“As soon as that Riggs opens his eyes 
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an’ can speak,” the sheriff had planned, 
“we'll jerk young Bly in there an’ see 
if Riggs can identify him as the man in 
the dark.” 

Flagg waited restlessly by the tele- 
phone which had been repaired during 
the dismal morning. He waited for 
some word from Washington on those 
finger prints he had sent down early. 
The prints should have reached the bu- 
reau shortly after luncheon. And now 
it was three. Surely somebody would 
call soon. 

And while he waited he glanced from 
one to the other without any of them 
being aware of it. 

All that morning while Riggs had 
lain between life and death Flagg had 
talked to Gavin and Terry Weymouth 
and Pete Tollman, had questioned Joan 
again rather minutely, had tried to get 
something more out of Johnny Bly. 
And Bly had had a hard time of it with 
the sheriff virtually putting him under 
arrest. 

Flagg had learned that last night, im- 
mediately after he and Riggs started for 
the chauffeur’s quarters, the group in 
the living room had broken up, and they 
had all gone to their rooms. Prentiss, 
the houseman, a quiet little person with 
a slight limp, had retired almost imme- 
diately after dinner and had heard noth- 
ing until awakened by the sheriff right 
after Riggs had come staggering into 
the garage all bloody. 

“His hand—I—” 

These three words had been all that 
Riggs had been able to speak in that 
one fluttering moment during which he 
had returned to consciousness. 

Flagg lived with the words through 
the long hours. Only Flagg and the 
frantic little doctor had heard them ut- 
tered, faintly and weakly from lips that 
had moved with great labor. 

“His hand—I—” 

What about the killer’s hand? All 
that day Flagg had secretly observed 


hands. He had passed none of them, 
and there seemed to be nothing unusual 
about them. No marks, no indication 
that a single hand in the party had been 
engaged in any struggle, had struck 
down a single soul. And yet a hand 
amongst them had slain two men, and 
possibly a third. The same hand? 

Here was the question that stuck 
Flagg. It was possible that the chauf- 
feur had killed his master, and someone 
else had killed the chauffeur. Possible 
but not very probable. And for what 
reason, if true? 

Flagg saw Joan down the hall. He 
crossed and went to her. They went 
into a small room that Riggs had used 
for a workroom. 

“Joan,” Flagg said quietly. “I hate 
to tire you. I know what you’re going 
through. But let’s try it again. Let’s 
go back over yesterday, over your de- 
cision to elope with Johnny.” 

“It’s no use.” Her voice was listless, 
a dull monotone from which hope had 
apparently gone. She stared at him 
with dull eyes. 

“Are you sure that nobody—nobody 
at all could possibly have learned about 
your decision to elope with Johnny?” 


HE looked at him a long moment. 
“As I told you, I wrote Johnny a 
note.” 

“And mailed it yourself?” 

Ves.” 

“You actually put it in the post- 
office?” Flagg pressed. 

“Well, not exactly that. I gave it to 
Larkin to put in the box in front of the 
postoffice. We drove right up to the 
curb.” 

“And you saw him put it in?” 

“Ves,” 

“You're positive? You were looking 
right at him? You—” 

“I—oh, how can I be positive. Lar- 
kin went to the box. He got back in 
the car. He took me to the market 
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where I wanted to do some shopping. 
He left me there and then came back 
for me. I—TI suppose he could’ve held 
onto my letter—” 

“He did,” Flagg said sharply. “If 
my guess is right, this Larkin—” 

The telephone rang sharply—over- 
loud in that dim corridor. 

Prentiss, the houseman, answered it 
and saw Flagg watching him. He 
nodded to Flagg and Flagg took the re- 
ceiver. 

It was, thank God, Neville at Wash- 
ington. 

“Hey, Flagg,” the voice over the wire 
drawled, “just what’ve you got there?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” Flagg 
blurted. “What have I got? Any luck 
on those prints?” 

“Too much luck,” Neville answered 
calmly while Flagg seethed inside. 
“They happen to belong to a character 
who used to be known around New York 
as Deafy Duncan. Catch on?” 

“You mean the hood that trailed with 
the Mohlman mob in the beer racket?” 
Flagg felt his pulses suddenly pound. 

“Served time in Atlanta when the 
Mohlman gang went to trial,” Neville 
said. “When Deafy got out his hearing 
was worse than ever, prohibition was 
all over and Deafy had a hard time get- 
ting along. He finally seemed to drop 
from sight. I’ve got his record here in 
front of me and unless you want it 
chronologically I can tell you he was 
twice tried and acquitted of murder, 
served time for grand larceny, got out 
on good behavior, busted a lot of heads 
in the beer racket and finally cooled 
down in the federal pen.” 

“That’s plenty for 
snapped. “Thanks a lot.” 

Flagg returned to Joan, shut the door 
of the little room. 

“What have you found out?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“Help me some more,” Flagg said 
hurriedly. “This Larkin. Do you know 


me,” Flagg 


how your father came to hire him?” 

“I can’t tell you that. Mr. Riggs 
would know, I think.” 

“You know, of course, that Larkin 
didn’t hear well.” 

“Father said he was slightly deaf. 
He seemed able to read lips, however.” 

“And you never heard your father 
say anything at all about why he hired 
Larkin?” 

“Nothing except that he said he had 
a new chauffeur for the country who 
would probably stay down on the bay 
for the whole season. Why? What’s 
the matter with poor Larkin?” 

“Nothing except that Larkin wasn’t 
his name. He was a killer.” 

The blood drained from the girl’s 
face. Her eyes widened. 

“Don’t let it disturb you now,” Flagg 
said assuringly. And got up and went 
out. 


fine mist blew in the teeth of the 

wind... Flagg turned up the col- 
lar of his coat. He glanced behind him 
to make sure he was alone then struck 
out rapidly for that path between the 
Weymouth house and the Dickson cot- 
tage. His eyes were bent on the earth, 
and two thirds of the way down he 
stopped sharply, frowned at the ground, 
followed a line to his left. 

He stepped off the path, skirted some 
undergrowth and found where some- 
body had been before him. Footsteps 
in soft earth during or after last night’s 
rain. A blur that was unreadable but 
it looked as if two or three people had 
come this way. 

The path was indistinct but presently 
Flagg stood where he could see the 
shore. He was approaching the sandy 
point, and building a theory in his mind. 
He went down to where the brush 
screened him from the shore, but the 
water lapped at the sand two yards be- 
yond him. And there was the cove in 
front of Chet’s place and somewhere 
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just ahead would be the rest of Johnny 
Bly’s anchor rope. 

A thorn scraped Flagg’s shoulder. 
He stood back and untangled himself 
from a low-hanging locust branch. 
Then he gazed more sharply at the 
branch and sucked in breath. A shred 
of some fabric was on the thorns near 
the branch’s tip. Quickly he reached 
for it. The stuff was wool, dark red 
and pale gray. The same color as the 
material in the jacket the dead body 
of T. Hunter Weymouth had worn. 
Flagg studied the thickness of that lo- 
cust growth very carefully. 

Another branch, lower down, had 
been broken. And here was something 
else. A thatch of human hair caught 
on one of the thorns. A half dozen 
small strands. 

Flagg handled them carefully, placed 
them in an envelope then broke off the 
tip of the branch and took the thorn 
with it. He had been sure that T. Hun- 
ter Weymouth had been slain elsewhere 
and carried here, to this spot, and 
thence loaded into that sloop. Now this 
seemed to confirm it. 

The weapon! All that morning 
Flagg had prowled through the Wey- 
mouth garage, had looked over the 
grounds. He had conferred with the 
medico. 

“All I can say is it was metal,” the 
medico had declared. “It was metal 
an’ one edge of it was rusty. Now 
whether it was a wrench, I can’t say.” 

Very thoroughly, Flagg searched the 
earth all about him. The storm tide of 
the night before had brought brush- 
wood up into the line of jungle growth. 
He pawed aside the heavy bushes and 
looked under them. Then he straight- 
ened with a grim set to his face. He 
was wasting time. This killer had been 
far too clever. He had left nothing 
behind. Nothing but— 

Too clever! That phrase came back 
in large letters to cause his eyes to nar- 


row. No, not clever at all! He had 
clung to the weapon, had carried it with 
him, had used it on Larkin and later on 
both Flagg and Riggs. The blow that 
had struck Flagg down had been a 
glancing one struck hurriedly in the 
dark. Flagg’s right shoulder was sore 
and bruised. But he had meant to kill 
Riggs. Riggs had seen him and recog- 
nized him, or something about him. 

“His hand—I—” Those three hesi- 
tant words Riggs had spoken. Nothing 
more. Flagg straightened and hurried 
out of the woods toward the Weymouth 
garage. 

This time he didn’t stop there. He 
followed the lane out toward the county 
road. As he did so he checked on his 
watch, noted the time, walked rather 
swiftly. He came to where the lane 
entered the dirt road, looked at his 
watch again and retraced his steps. 


E didn’t know where Riggs had 
staggered in from when he had ap- 
peared at the foot of those stairs last 
night, nor had the sheriff found the spot 
where Riggs had been left supposedly 
dead, but it undoubtedly was some- 
where along here because of the grayish 
mud that had dried on Riggs’ shoes. 

Not very far from the garage surely— 

Flagg suddenly halted and changed 
his course toward the structure he 
could see through the trees. This, evi- 
dently, was a short cut. He came to 
the low, flat building presently and re- 
mained hidden while he took account of 
his surroundings. He saw that he could 
approach it from the rear without a 
chance of being seen. There was a win- 
dow and it was open. 

The garden house. The place where 
they kept the mowers and the hoes 
and— 

An odd chill coursed through him, 
stopped him there. He went around to 
the side of the place, slid into the open 
door. 
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There was a tool bench, some odds 
and ends of things one usually finds for 
the garden such as trowels and weeders 
and flower pots. The tools were badly 
kept, from rust and earth and the dis- 
coloration of spraying materials. 

Flagg was about to turn when he 
stiffened and shot his chin forward. 
The thing on the corner of the bench, 
resting as if carelessly thrown there, 
caught his eye. A tool that didn’t be- 
long here certainly. A reamer of some 
sort with a short metal handle that 
worked ratchet fashion and a conical 
metal cutting edge. 

Flagg didn’t touch it. He leaned over 
it. The handle was perhaps twelve 
inches long, rusty as was the ratchet, 
as were the other tools strewn about. 
But it differed in the fact that it had 
been cleaned. Recently cleaned! Spot- 
lessly cleaned! 

Taking his handkerchief Flagg 
wrapped the handle, shoved the thing 
inside his coat. There had been a hole 
this size in T. Hunter Weymouth’s head. 
There was a hole like it in Riggs’ skull. 

Hurriedly Flagg got out of the tool- 
house, retraced his steps to the lane, 
turned right, and headed for the Wey- 
mouth house. 

He entered the rear door and mounted 
the back stairs. When he reached the 
central hall the nurse was hurrying for- 
ward. 

Flagg called her name. 
startled. 

“How is he?” Flagg asked, his eyes 
on the curious drawn look in the nurse’s 
face. 

“Tm going for Doctor Munn now,” 
the nurse breathed. “I’m afraid there— 
isn’t much hope. I don’t know.” 

“Get the doctor,” Flagg said breath- 
lessly. “TIl go in and take a look and 
—well, there isn’t any time to lose.” 

Flagg stood by the secretary’s bed. 
Riggs lay on his back, his eyes closed, 
his head heavily bandaged. His color 


She turned, 


was peculiarly ashen. 

Flagg leaned over and put an ear to 
the man’s nostrils. Then he straight- 
ened suddenly as he heard footsteps be- 
hind him. 

Dr. Munn advanced. He ignored 
Flagg and took the prone man’s wrist. 
His eyes met those of the nurse. Flagg 
watched them. 

Then Flagg said, “Pd like a word pri- 
vately, Doctor,” and led the way to the 
hall. 


VI 


HET DICKSON got up and shut 
the door and stood by the win- 


dow. His face showed the 
strains of weariness. He turned ab- 
ruptly to Flagg. 

“What’s the matter with that sher- 
iff?” Chet asked testily. “All he can do 
is hammer at Johnny Bly and—” 

“What would you do if you were in 
the sheriffs shoes?” Flagg asked 
quietly. ‘Motive and opportunity. I 
believe you said something about that 
last night.” 

“I know,” Chet answered, “but 
Johnny’s my friend. His father was 
my friend. Surely by now you must 
have an idea about—about this whole 
mess—” 

“It’s almost too much of a mess,” 
Flagg answered slowly. “I’ve got to 
admit it. I’m sure Johnny didn’t do 
it. But who did? Perhaps tomorrow, 
when poor Riggs is able to talk—” 

“Riggs?” Chet asked hopefully. 
“Does Doc Munn think he’ll pull 
through?” 

“He doesn’t know. It was pretty 
much hopeless just before dinner. In 
fact the nurse hurried down the hall for 
the doctor because she thought sure 
Riggs was dying. But then he seemed 
to rally. I know I heard the nurse say 
they were going to try to get some nour- 
ishment into him some way.” 
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Flagg tossed his cigarette into the 
grate. The clock on the mantel chimed 
nine. Flagg glanced at his watch. 

“That’s daylight time?” he asked ab- 


Chet knocked the dottle from his 
pipe, refilled it and lit it with delibera- 
tion. He spoke over the glowing match 
between puffs. 

He said, “If Pd thought we’d have 
had anything like this, Flagg, I wouldn’t 
have insisted on you coming. But now 
that you’re here—” 

“T can’t work miracles,” Flagg an- 
swered. “Especially when I can’t get 
a thing to go on. It’s just as I told the 
sheriff. Johnny Bly didn’t have much 
chance to do it because T. Hunter Wey- 
mouth was murdered somewhere else 
and brought to that boat. Larkin, or 
Deafy Duncan as he is known to the 
police, was merely knocked out and 
then strung up to strangle to death. 
Now what did Larkin know about the 
killer that the killer couldn’t help? 
That’s the question that eludes me. 
There seems no answer for it. 

“True, Larkin was a criminal and 
Weymouth evidently hired him for a 
purpose. Weymouth can’t tell us why. 
Riggs and I stumbled on the second 
murder before the killer had completed 
what he had set out to do and we were 
almost killed. We both were banged on 
the head. I was fortunate probably. 
Riggs wasn’t. The killer meant to put 
Riggs out of the way because Riggs 
recognized him. That one moment of 
consciousness Riggs had when he mum- 
bled about the man’s hand—” 

Flagg reached for another cigarette 
and shook his head. 

“Maybe Riggs got his teeth in that 
hand that he mumbled about,” Chet 
suggested. He held his own out in front 
of him and frowned at them. 

“God knows,” Flagg mumbled, ris- 
ing. “I’ve looked at every hand that’s 


offered me a chance, and I can’t find 
anything out of the ordinary. This 
man Gavin has powerful fingers. I can 
tell you that. And Pete Tollman has a 
hand like a ham, and Terry Weymouth 
had a kind of soft pudgy hand—I don’t 
know.” 

“Going back up to Weymouth’s?” 
Chet asked as Flagg went to the door. 

“Just one thing I haven’t had a 
chance to check up on,” Flagg answered. 
“That’s Riggs’ desk. The sheriff went 
through it when I wasn’t there. Not 
that I can hope to find anything that 
way. But still there might be some- 
thing. And tonight would give me an 
opportunity to work in there quietly.” 

“Riggs may have known a lot more 
than he was willing to tell,” Chet Dick- 
son agreed with a nod. 

“T think all of them could tell me 
more than they have,” Flagg went out 
and tossed his cigarette away. 


AVIN was in the living room read- 
ing when Flagg reached the Wey- 
mouth house. Pete Tollman and Terry 
Weymouth were playing chess. Johnny 
Bly was still under guard in another 
room. 

Gavin looked up _ inquiringly. 
“Thought you’d given up sleuthing for 
the night,” he said with a kind of quiet 
insolence. “Especially since Riggs will 
probably tell us tomorrow the identity 
of the killer.” There seemed a sort of 
relish in the way he spoke. 

“Has Dr. Munn gone?” Flagg asked. 

Terry Weymouth nodded and turned 
from his game. “Said there wouldn’t 
be any more need of him tonight. Told 
the nurse to get a nap if she could.” 
The man was obviously nervous. He 
was trying to control his fingers. “I 
don’t like this, Flagg. I wish to God 
we could all get out of here—” 

“You should have gotten out yester- 
day when your uncle gave you the 
chance,” Gavin said quietly. 
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Joan Weymouth, who had just en- 
tered, stopped suddenly inside the room. 

Pete Tollman said heatedly, “Keep 
your damned mouth shut.” 

Gavin’s lips closed over his pipe stem. 

“Did your uncle give you an oppor- 
tunity to leave?” Flagg asked. 

Terry got up from the table and up- 
set the chessmen. He tried to light a 
cigarette. “You killed him. You know 
damned well you did.” He rushed to- 
ward the imperturbable Gavin. “You 
killed him because—” 

Joan’s pulling on Terry’s sleeve 
stopped his impetuous speech. 

Pete Tollman was in the middle of 
the floor belligerently. 

Flagg watched them narrowly. Then 
he turned to Terry. 

“Why did your uncle give you a 
chance to leave?” 

“TIt—was nothing.” 

“Tt was money,” Gavin said, remov- 
ing his pipe from his mouth. “The old 
man—” 

“Yes, it was money,” Terry Wey- 
mouth snapped bitterly. “Always 
money. Never enough—” He broke 
off again and sat down heavily. 

“Tt wasn’t much,” Pete Tollman de- 
fended. “Mr. Weymouth was in a bad 
mood. Terry had bought something 
and the bill was high. Mr. Weymouth 
merely told Terry that he would give 
him a thousand dollars and cut him 
loose, and let him shift for himself. 
Gave Terry the opportunity to take the 
thousand and clear out, or stay at home 
and live within a reasonable allow- 
ance.” 

“What about the will?” Gavin asked 
quietly. ‘‘Wasn’t there some mention 
that there would be a change in Wey- 
mouth’s will made next week?” 

“You seem pretty anxious, Gavin,” 
Flagg said, “to put young Weymouth 
inaspot. Maybe you killed T. Hunter. 
You haven’t any alibi for some several 
minutes on the beach by the pier.” 


“You’d be very much amazed, Mr. 
Flagg,” Gavin retorted, “if I told you 
that T. Hunter should have been killed 
some time ago.” 


“Stop,” Joan cried. “I won’t have 


that. After all, this is my father’s 
house. My house, now. I won’t 
have—” 


“Td go to bed, Joan,” Flagg advised. 
“Tomorrow, when Riggs speaks—” He 
didn’t finish but gazed at them intently 
for a moment. Then very quietly he 
said, “Good night,” and went slowly 
down to the front door. 


ERE was nothing slow about 
Flagg’s movements after the door 
closed. The night was black. He was 
a swift shadow among deep, swallowing 
shadows. He hurried on silent feet to 
the rear. What if the nurse had slipped, 
or someone else had come along and 
slid a bolt— 

No, the door gave to his touch. The 
door in that back entry. No light 
burned over it. Behind him a few yards 
away was the dark and silent garage. 

Breathlessly Flagg mounted those 
winding rear stairs. Now and then he 
paused and listened. No sounds 
reached him from the front. 

At the landing at the upper hall he 
paused and slunk quickly back into the 


shadows. Footsteps sounded in the 
thick carpet. A light burned at the 
turn. 


He peered out and saw Gavin walk- 
ing quietly toward a door. His own 
door. Gavin seemed for a moment to 
hesitate and looked over his shoulder 
before he passed inside. 

In that little room almost beneath the 
spot where Flagg stood was Johnny Bly 
and the deputy who had been left be- 
hind to watch out for things. 

Flagg’s heart wanted to pound. 
Holding his breath seemed to quiet it. 
Finally he ventured along the dark pas- 
sage. He reached the door to the room 
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in which Riggs lay. 

His hand was on the knob when he 
turned and swallowed and felt his blood 
chill. A draft had touched him. Had 
that back door down below opened? 
Had a shadow farther back along the 
corridor moved? 

Without waiting he twisted the knob, 
shoved and went in. 

A single light burned on the small 
stand by the bed. The room smelled 
of disinfectant. There were bottles and 
a glass and a couple of spoons. Riggs 
lay on his back in much the same posi- 
tion as when Flagg had seen him last. 

The nurse was out. Flagg listened 
for a moment at the door then crossed 
hurriedly to the closet in the corner. 
He got inside, pulled the door partly 


shut, tried to make out the things Riggs’ 


had here. A satchel, a kind of ward- 
robe trunk, an attache case. 

Flagg didn’t dare move. His fingers 
ran stealthily over the case, felt the lock 
that secured it. Time for this later. 
Right now he had to keep both eyes and 
ears open. 

He waited and listened for an eter- 
nity. Once he glanced at his watch. 
Thirty minutes, forty, fifty— Foot- 
steps in the hall a time or two. Once 
the sound of a door closing somewhere. 

And now a sound of somebody mov- 
ing about in the room adjoining this one. 
Gavin’s room. Gavin’s windows, like 
those of Riggs,’ faced south, and there 
was an upper terrace that ran the length 
of this side of the house. 

A small sound of rain came from the 
terrace window that was open. The 
sounds in the adjoining room ceased. 

Another ten minutes, another five 
and— 

Flagg stiffened. From where he 
stood he could see the windows but not 
the bed where Riggs lay. The windows 
were in deep shadow because the bed 
lamp gave but a tiny light under a thick 
green shade. 


Something moved at the open win- 
dow. There was no screen. Too early 
down here on the bay for flies. 

Something took form dimly in that 
black patch of night beyond the win- 
dow. The form seemed to be waiting, 
a nameless shape as black as the night 
itself. 

Flagg’s breath died in his throat. The 
thing was coming through the window, 
stopping, moving lightly, noiselessly. 


AGG couldn’t see the face. But he 

could see the thing held in the one 

visible hand. A stray light beam glinted 
in the metal. A gun held cautiously. 

A curse failed to take form on Flagg’s 
lips. He should have known that the 
killer would come creeping and would 
come armed. And here he himself stood 
with nothing but those hands. 

The stooped figure, still oddly gro- 
tesque and shapeless, approached the 
bed. The feet made no sound on the 
thick carpet. The shape moved out of 
Flagg’s vision not toward the bed now 
but toward the hall door. 

Flagg heard the slight click. The 
killer had locked the door. Why? To 
give him more leisure in which to 
search— 

The thought was left unfinished. 
Flagg braced himself. If the man came 
to this closet! 

There was an interminable waiting. 
Not being able to see, Flagg was in a 
sweat. He moved slightly. Then he 
saw a shadow on the floor cast by the 
bed lamp. The figure was at the bed 
and raising something! The long 
shadow— 

Flagg ventured to crack the door a 
little more. 

The hinge creaked and it all hap- 
pened very swiftly. 

There was Flagg in the dimness of 
the closet, the door opening outward, 
the black figure by the bed with gun 
upraised as if to strike down on that 
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bandaged skull and make good his un- 
finished job. 

Then the figure whirling, the features 
unrecognizable with the faint light be- 
hind them, then lips whipping out some- 
thing, the shot— 

Flagg swept up the attache case and 
hurled it. The gun barked again and 
Flagg felt himself staggered in his 
plunge. He was hit, but he couldn’t 
tell where. He tried to cry out a name 
but he heard no sound come from his 
lips. 

The figure took the leather case full 
in the face, fell back, knocked the bed 
stand over. The lamp bulb exploded 
from the crash. 

The shape swung for the window. 
Flagg leaped after him. 

Outside in the hall 
screamed. 

Flagg’s fingers touched the flesh of 
the killer’s neck. The man still had 
the gun. Flagg clung to him, got a trip- 
ping hold with one leg in front of the 
killer’s and the two bodies crashed. A 
chair toppled. 

Somebody pounded at the door. A 
man was shouting in the hall. Flagg 
heard a woman cry, “Call that deputy! 
I heard a shot—two shots—” 

Right then the killer was getting 
ready for a third. The man fought in 
wild desperation. He had killed in des- 
peration last night. He would kill in 
mad desperation now. 

Flagg had the gun wrist but his 
strength was rapidly failing. The heavy 
body was threshing about and now was 
getting on top of Flagg, and Flagg’s eyes 
were seeing queer bright things in a 
splitting painful darkness. 

Suddenly he let go of the gun hand’s 
wrist and brought up his knee sharply. 
At the same moment his right fist found 
the killer’s nose with terrific force. The 
head snapped to one side. A warm gush 
of blood sprayed Flagg’s face. He 
slugged again and the form slid away 


somebody 


from him limply. 

Staggering in the dark, bleeding pro- 
fusely along his right ribs, Flagg fum- 
bled his way to the wall. He groped 
for the door lock and turned it. He 
touched a button and the room was 
flooded from a ceiling light. 

The door burst open and the deputy 
with a drawn gun charged in. 

At once he shouted, “Look out!” 

And his gun cracked at the same in- 
stant. 

The door panels splintered at the side 
of Flagg’s head. A splinter cut his cheek 
as he turned dizzily. Joan Weymouth 
cried something and Flagg felt his knees 
going out from under him. 

A coel hand was on his head when 
darkness claimed him. 


CHAPTER VII 


Flagg didn’t give a hoot. Flagg 

was pretty well shot and couldn’t 

talk very fast. The nurse who’d at- 

tended Riggs wasn’t hard to look at and 

she had soothing ways too. Diana, the 

sexy blonde, was also sitting on the bed. 

Sheriff Strunk said, “Miss Joan if 

you an’ these other gals’d git outa here 
maybe—” 

“Let them stay,” Flagg mumbled. “If 
they can stand it I can.” He smiled 
wanly. 

“Whyn’t you tell me you knew who 
killed them fellers?” the sheriff de- 
manded. 

“But I didn’t know,” Flagg protested. 
“Not until—” 

“How come you made a deal with the 
doctor at supper time not to tell no- 
body that Riggs had died up there?” 
the sheriff demanded. 

“Simply because I figgered that the 
murderer would take the first opportun- 
ity to make sure that Riggs did die. All 
day Riggs had hovered between life and 
death and shortly before dinner, when I 


C raw STRUNK was impatient. 
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reached the upper hall, the nurse was 
hurrying for the doctor. Riggs was dead 
when the doctor reached him. I listened 
at the nostrils for breath. There wasn’t 
any. The doctor came in and felt the 
pulse and it was gone. By that time 
Pd learned definitely the whereabouts 
of the weapon, the owner of the weapon 
and the fact that Weymouth had been 
murdered somewhere ashore and cor- 
ried onto that boat. 

“We all know that Riggs, up there in 
the dead chauffeur’s room, must have 
recognized the killer. God knows he 
tried to tell us. Said something about 
the killer’s hand. He couldn’t finish. 
And those words were the last he ever 
spoke.” 

“Well, what about the hand?” the 
sheriff demanded. 

“Undoubtedly there was something 
very peculiar about it,” Flagg resumed. 
“Maybe Riggs bit it during the struggle. 
I looked at everybody’s hands. No bite. 
I looked for peculiarities. Not a single 
one. That hand didn’t mean a thing to 
me until a little while ago when I was 
grappling with—with him in the dark. 
Then I knew. I knew the killer even 
though I couldn’t see his face.” 

“What was it?” 

“A scent,” Flagg answered. “A brand 
of toilet water heavy with sandalwood. 
The only man in this party that ever in- 
dulged himself that way. It was his 
habit, after washing, to squirt a few 
drops into his hands and rub.” 

“An’ you figgered,” Sheriff Strunk 
grumbled, “if he thought Riggs was 
gonna be able to talk soon he’d come an’ 
finish his work.” 

“That’s why we made it plain to 
everybody in the house that the nurse 
could take a nap, and the doctor could 
go. Riggs was dead. Only three of us 
knew it. The killer, coming back, 
couldn’t do any more damage to Riggs, 
but he could trap himself—” 

“He liked to done permanent damage 


to you,” Sheriff Strunk mumbled. “Joe 
winged him good. But he ain’t desperate 
or fightin’ now. He’s a bag of tremblin’ 
jelly.” 

“Did you get the motive out of him?” 
Flagg asked, his tone sharpening. 

“I got everything,” the sheriff said 
proudly. “He was actin’ like he was 
Gordon Bly’s friend. He was a swell 
actor. I mean him bein’ sorta stout an’ 
pleasant, why everybody thought he was 
ace-high.” 

“So did I,” Flagg admitted. ‘“Yester- 
day, if anybody’d told me Chet Dick- 
son was a crook—” 


A: ELL, ’pears like he’s a crook all 
right,” the sheriff went on. “Him 
an’ Mr. Weymouth engineered some 
kinda financial deal with Bly that Bly 
entered innocent like. They got Bly to 
put up bank funds an’ fixed it so’s when 
it fell through Bly was holdin’ the sack. 
“Then Dickson figgered if he could 
get hold of certain papers he could do 
a little job of blackmailin’ Weymouth. 
Weymouth, bein’ chairman of the board 
in that busted bank, an’ righteous be- 
fore all the world—well, he couldn’t 
stand any expose. Dickson didn’t get 
all the papers he wanted. So he got a 
crook named Deafy Duncan into Wey- 
mouth’s employ an’ told Deafy what 
to look out for. Then Dickson invited 
you down here, Mr. Flagg, to sort of 
scare Weymouth. You know, make it 
look like you was bein’ hired to find out 
what Weymouth hadda do with the bank 
failure. 

“Seems like just before you all went 
out on the pier last night Dickson over- 
heard Weymouth tell Riggs to arrange it 
so you could see Weymouth in private. 
Weymouth wanted to hire you to pro- 
tect him against Dickson. Dickson knew 
Weymouth was gonna talk and talk 
plenty—to you, an’ he knew he couldn’t 
stand any investigation because his 
bond business is a racket. So he thought 
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up the idea of puttin? Weymouth away 
so’s itd look like Johnny Bly done it. 
He knew Johnny was comin’ last night 
so he passed the word to Deafy to tip 
Weymouth, knowin’ that Weymouth 
would go over there scotchin’ mad. 

“He did. Only he never got there. 
Dickson, who’s a champ swimmer, knew 
how to fight that tide an’ storm an’ get 
to the point long before you could get 
ashore.” 

“But I beat him out to the float,” 
Flagg murmured. “He came up pant- 
ing.” 

“That was to throw you off,” Strunk 
explained. “He reached shore, killed 
Weymouth an’ put him on that boat 
all in about five or six minutes. It 
would’ve been okay if Deafy hadn’t 
seen him. Deafy wanted some heavy 
dough. Chet promised, an’ after he 
dressed last night an’ started for my 
house to get me out he paused long 
enough to put Deafy out of the way. 
He never dreamed you an’ Riggs would 
show up there so soon. An’ you al- 
most caught him redhanded. He told 
me if you hadn’t knocked on the door 

” 


“That was a mistake, I guess,” 
breathed. 


Flagg 


“Didn’t you suspect him at all?” the 
sheriff asked, wide-eyed. 

“T suspected them all, but I suspected 
Chet most of all, especially after I found 
that reamer that had been cleaned there 
in his tool house. But then I thought 
maybe it was Gavin trying to make it 
look like Chet. Not until I smelled that 
hand across my face when we tangled 
in the dark—” 

“Sorry it worked out that way,” 
Johnny Bly said. “Glad I’m free, 
though, to kinda make up to Joan for 
what—what—” 

“Ts there any chance of unearthing 
anything to clear Johnny’s Dad?” Flagg 
asked suddenly. 

“Dickson’s promised to do what he 
can, an’ that’s plenty,” the sheriff said. 
“Thinks maybe it'll get him off the 
death rap. I dunno—” 

It was a few minutes later that the 
nurse with the corn-colored hair fixed 
Flagg’s pillows. A capable hand was 
cool on his hot brow. 

“Think I can leave you for a nap 
now?” she said brightly. 

“Tf you don’t leave me for too long,” 
Flagg said. And presently he was 
asleep. 

The End 
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the office in the subway with dull 

rage gnawing deep down inside. 

The anger smoldered in his throat and 

made him want to take a swing at some- 

one; anyone to ease the strain of im- 
potent rage. 

He was sore enough going home. But 

when he reached the apartment he 

shared with Birk Travers and saw the 


Gite BUTLER rode home from 


spread in the Omaha paper he blew up 
entirely. Ridges of muscle, hard and 
white as bone sprang up on his jaw and 
his eyes looked as if they would burn 
holes in the paper. 

Birk Travers had brought the paper 
home from the Clarion office where he 
worked. He spread it flat on the table 
when Steve came in and said, “Take a 
look, keed. There’s the full story. 
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Swell people you have in Omaha.” 

Birk was like that, making jokes out 
of everything. He was big and blonde, 
with a wide, good-natured smile and 
cynical amusement perpetualy in his 
blue eyes. Steve had shared the apart- 
ment with Birk for a year and always 
looked forward to seeing him at night. 
Birk’s breezy, mildly cynical humor was 
like a tonic after the stuffy insurance 
office. 

The headlines screamed: 
“MISSING EMBEZZLER BE- 
LIEVED HEADED FOR 
NEW YORK” 

Steve’s voice grated through clenched 
teeth, “Td like to see the dirty heel in 
New York. Td just like to get to him 
a few jumps ahead of the police.” He 
had been saying that all day to anyone 
who would listen to him. 


E read the story in the Omaha 

paper. It was old stuff to Steve. 
He had gotten it first in a news flash 
that Birk brought home the day Lanier 
had absconded. After that he had 
called his sister, Beatrice, in Omaha and 
talked to her. She had verified the 
story. 

But he read it again now. He stared 
at the picture and sneered. It was a 
typical news picture of a luscious 
blonde. It might be any blonde in cre- 
ation. You couldn’t tell much from the 
cuts in the news columns. The story be- 
neath the picture stated that it was be- 
lieved the blonde, Doreen Baree, was 
the real reason behind the disappear- 
ance of Hal Lanier with two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of his firm’s 
money. 

Steve ground his teeth at that. One 
hundred thousand of that money be- 
longed to him and his sister. When 
Beatrice had married Hal Lanier she 
and Steve had put the whole of the 
family pile into the business in Omaha. 
It looked safe enough. Hal Lanier was 


a brilliant business man and the firm 
in Omaha was sound. Neither Steve 
nor Beatrice could have foreseen that 
Hal would develop a yen for night life 
and a strong penchant for blondes. But 
he had and now Beatrice was left flat 
in Omaha and the family fortune had 
gone up the spout. 

Steve read some more about Doreen 
Baree. She had been singing in an 
Omaha night spot. Hal had fallen hard 
for her. Two weeks ago, at the end of 
her engagement, she had returned to 
New York. Hal Lanier stayed in Omaha 
only long enough to clean out the firm. 
Then he had left town for parts un- 
known. But the police were now con- 
vinced that he was headed for New York 
and Doreen Baree. 

“The heel! The dirty, yellow rat!” 
Steve spat out the words. “Just let me 
catch up to him here in New York and 
the cops can have what’s left when I get 
through.” 

Birk looked at him unsmilingly and 
said, “them’s harsh words, pardner.” 
Then he smiled as he became serious, 
“Hell, I don’t know as I blame you. If 
I were in your spot I’d get me a gun and 
a bloodhound and hit the skunk’s trail 
myself.” 

“Gun hell!” Steve exploded. “I just 
want to get my hands on the rat. I don’t 
need a gun.” 

“Well, I guess you know,” Birk said 
lightly. Then he added, “But don’t let 
it get you down. I’ve got to trot around 
to the Clarion office now and help get 
a paper ready for tomorrow morning. 
While I’m doing that Pll try to get a line 
on that blonde tramp. PII ask Ben 
Haven to get busy. He knows most of 
the gals in the night club racket. May- 
be he knows this Doreen Baree. If not 
maybe he’ll know how to locate her.” 

Steve brightened momentarily, 
“That’s an idea. If you find anything 
let me know. I'll stick here and wait 
for you to phone.” 
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Birk jammed his hat on his head, 
slapped Steve on the shoulder saying, 
“Take it easy, son. You'll be hearing.” 

For a half hour after Birk had gone, 
Steve sat slumped in a big chair staring 
morosely at the opposite wall. There 
should be something he could do, but he 
couldn’t figure out what. 

The insistent ringing of the telephone 
brought him out of the chair with a 
jerk. Maybe Birk had something. 
There was a note of eagerness as he 
picked up the instrument and said, 
“This is Steve Butler.” 


E voice at the other end of the 

line sent a jolt along his spine. It 

was a woman’s voice, throaty and sul- 

try, that just now was edged with some 

emotion he could not define. The voice 
said, “This is Doreen Baree.” 

Steve gasped, “Huh! What?” 

Doreen Baree snapped, “Shut up and 
listen. I’ve got a proposition for you.” 
There was a hissing sound as she drew 
a long breath, then she hurried on, 
“Listen, Butler, all that junk in the 
paper about me is cock-eyed.” Then 
she went on, inconsistently, to verify 
the newspaper story. “Oh, yes, Lanier 
did make a play for me in Omaha. I 
met him here when he blew with the 
dough. He gave me a swell song and 
dance by mail about taking me to 
Europe. So I played with him. I got 
him reservations in a hide-away here in 
town. Then I found out that he’s cut- 
ting around me and booking passage on 
some kind of a tramp ship going to 
South America. He still hands me the 
line about cutting me in on the dough. 
But I’ve seen only nickles so far. I 
know he’s going to double-cross me so 
I’m going to beat him to it.” 

Caution touched Steve briefly. His 
voice was cold and sharp as he asked, 
“Why come to me? Why not just tip 
off the cops?” 

The throaty voice sounded impatient, 


“For cripes sake, grow up, big boy. I’m 
looking after little Doreen. There’s a 
reward out for Lanier. I want that. 
But I want more. I happen to know 
that a lot of the dough Lanier is car- 
rying belongs to you and your sister. 
Lanier told me about your cut in the 
business when he talked to me in 
Omaha. Well, if you nab this guy and 
get your money back I want five grand 
from you. Do I get it?” 

Steve asked, “How do you know I'll 
pay you if I do get it back?” 

Doreen’s voice took on a biting edge, 
“Listen sap, how do I know anything? 
I’ve got to take a chance. But I'll gam- 
ble on your word. Promise me that I 
get a kick of five grand and PI put the 
finger on Lanier for you.” 

“Okay,” Steve said gruffly. “Okay. 
Pll pay you five grand as soon as I get 
that money and straighten the mess out. 
That’s a promise.” 

“The best I can expect is a promise,” 
Doreen answered. “But a guy like you 
is safer to trust than any cops. Lanier 
is at the Hotel Mason on West 44th. 
His room number is 309.” Her voice 
took on a warning note. “And you’d | 
better step softly, big boy. Lanier is 
heeled. He’s packing a rod and talks 
tough about using it if anyone tries to 
trip him. The guy is desperate.” 

“Where are you?” Steve asked. 

Doreen laughed metallically, 
“Wouldn’t you like to know? But 
that’s my secret, big boy. I tell you 
and you tell the cops and they grab me. 
Don’t I know they’re looking for me 
now?” 

“But how will I get in touch with you 
if I get the money?” Steve insisted. 

Doreen laughed again, “You just 
leave it to me, boy friend. I'll get in 
touch with you fast enough when you 
collect.” 

The receiver at the other end of the 
line made a crash in Steve’s ear as it was 
hung up. He pronged his own telephone 
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slowly, his eyes beginning to glow. 


E crossed the living room into 
Birk’s bedroom. He was remem- 
bering what the girl on the other end of 
the line had said, “Lanier is heeled. He’s 
packing a rod and talks tough about 
using it if anyone tries to trip him.” 

Birk Travers had a gun. He had car- 
ried it while working on a tough case 
two months ago. Steve remembered 
when he brought it in and dumped it in 
a dresser drawer, saying, “I feel like a 
trigger man packing that damned thing. 
I like it better in a bureau drawer.” 

The gun wasn’t in the drawer. It 
wasn’t in the apartment. Steve pawed 
through all the drawers and went pretty 
thoroughly through all of Birk’s pos- 
sessions. Finally he closed the draw- 
ers of the dresser, shrugged and said 
aloud, “I don’t need a gun to scare that 
heel,” and went out, headed for the 
Hotel Mason. 

The Hotel Mason was a frowsy 
dump. A smell of dust and decay 
seemed to rise from the frayed carpet 
in the lobby. The desk was set in a 
corner. Behind it a pimply-faced clerk 
was resting on his elbows reading the 
evening paper. Opposite the desk 
there was a Neon sign over a door that 
said in orange letters, “Bar and Grill.” 
A smell of stale beer drifted through 
the open door to mingle with the musty 
odor of the lobby. 

There was an elevator in an old-fash- 
ioned grilled shaft across the lobby. 
Steve crossed to that and stepped in- 
side. The pimply clerk lounged out 
from behind the desk. He had not once 
glanced up from his paper but now 
Steve realized that he must have 
watched him as he came in. He was 
elevator boy as well as clerk. He gave 
Steve an oblique glance and said color- 
lessly, “Floor”? 

Steve said, “Three,” just as the girl 
came in from the street. As the ele- 


vator rose shudderingly Steve watched 
her through the grilled cage. 

She was tiny and blonde. Her face 
beneath the absurd round hat that was 
perched squarely on the top of her 
head, was clear-cut and dainty. She 
had a piece of paper in one gloved hand. 
She looked at it, then around the lobby 
as though she were searching for some- 
one. It seemed to Steve that she was 
a little frightened and not sure about 
the atmosphere of the Mason. Then 
the elevator rose past the second floor 
and she was gone. Steve forgot about 
her at the same instant as his thoughts 
rose with the elevator to the third floor. 

Steve found 309 at the far end of a 
long corridor. He knocked on the door 
and waited. He heard the stir of move- 
ment inside the room but there was no 
answer to his knock. Rage, hot and 
devastating, swept through him. He 
caught the knob, twisted it and threw 
his weight against the door. 

To his surprise the door was un- 
locked. It flew open under his weight 
and sent him headlong across the room. 
He caught a glimpse of Hal Lanier 
across the room beside a window. Hal 
had been handsome once. Dissipation 
and easy living had coarsened his fea- 
tures. The dark hair that used to wave 
up from his forehead was thin and lack- 
lustre. Just now fear made him look 
older and more haggard. 

At the first split-second glance Steve 
thought it was fear of him. Then he 
noticed that Hal’s eyes were fixed on 
something across the room. In the 
same instant he heard the swift move 
of the man behind him. He tried to 
whirl but a crushing weight fell on him 
and carried him down into the depths 
of darkness. 


E wasn’t quite out. He heard a 
door slam twice off in the dis- 
tance. Then someone turned him over 
and he felt something being thrust into 
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his hand. Fire raked across his cheek, 
and he fought dizzily to come out of the 
sea of nausea that engulfed him. 

He got to his knees and gagged. A 
hand was under his arm trying to lift 
him up. The hand felt small and not 
strong enough for the job. Steve 
blinked, turned and saw three girls 
standing beside him. All of them had 
the same hazy, scared look on their 
faces. He blinked again and the three 
became one, the little blonde who had 
come into the hotel as the elevator 
started up. 

Her voice was soft and low even 
though it had a note of panic in it as 
she said, “I saw the other fellow run- 
ning away. I was just knocking on the 
door when the gun went off twice in 
here. A moment later as I was trying 
to get away he came out and ran down 
the corridor.” 

Steve got to his feet shakily. But 
there was nothing shaky about his voice 
as he asked, “Who was he? What did 
he look like?” 

The blonde shook her head. Her eyes 
looked bewildered. “I caught just a 
glimpse of his back. He was bent over 
as he ran.” 

Then she stared at Steve, wide-eyed. 
“But who was shot? When I saw you 
on the floor inside I thought it was you 
who had been killed.” 

Steve started to shake his aching 
head, then he saw Lanier. The girl 
saw him at the same time and gave a 
startled cry. 

Hal Lanier was lying partly behind 
the bed. Steve knew at the moment he 
saw the feet protruding that the man 
was dead. There was death in the angle 
at which they lay. 

Leaving the girl standing rigidly near 
the door, Steve walked across the room 
and gazed down. Lanier was staring 
up at him with the same terror-stricken 
look on his face. But now death had 
fixed it there, making it more nerve- 


shaking. The two bullets had turned 
his shirt front into a gory horror. No 
door had slammed twice. What Steve 
had dimly heard had been the shots 
that killed Lanier. 

Steve wiped the back of his hand 
across his cheek and it came away red. 
He threw a swift glance at himself in 
the mirror above the dresser and saw 
blood running down from a gash high 
up on his cheek bone. He glanced more 
closely at Hal Lanier and saw the dia- 
mond ring on his left hand. Looking 
closer he saw the bits of skin in the 
prongs of the setting. Dull rage grew 
in him. He had listened to a voice over 
the telephone and walked like a sap into 
a prize frame. 

He could hear the rattle of the old 
elevator and loud voices drifting up 
through the corridor. He started to 
turn away from Lanier, then saw some- 
thing that halted him. What looked 
like a letter was half out of the dead 
man’s pocket. 

Steve reached down, grabbed the let- 
ter and thrust it into his pocket. He 
went across the room in a rush as feet 
pounded along the corridor. The girl 
was through the door when a blue- 
coated policeman caught her shoulder 
and said roughly, “What in hell is hap- 
pening here?” 


TEVE swung a low one that seemed 

to come up from his shoelaces as 

he went through the door, and it con- 

nected solidly with the cop’s jaw. He 

hit the wall and bounced off to the floor, 

the gun in his hand sailing down the 
hall. 

The pimply clerk squealed like a rab- 
bit, jerked around and started to run. 
Steve hit him on the back of the neck 
and flattened him on the carpet. He 
caught the girl by the wrist and said 
roughly, “Come on, let’s get out of this. 
Were both in an awful spot.” 

He raced her past the open elevator 
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and down the two flights of stairs to 
the lobby. They ran till they reached 
the street entrance, then slowed to a 
walk. Steve pressed a handkerchief to 
his cheek while he strode along the 
street. 

He gave the girl a stabbing glance 
and asked, “What’s your name?” 

When she answered, “Della Breen,” 
he went on, “What were you doing in 
that flea trap of a hotel?” 

Della Breen smiled wanly, “I had no 
idea it was that sort of place. I’ve been 
looking for a job the past week. This 
morning I got a call from a woman who 
told me to come to room 309 at the 
Mason to be interviewed for a posi- 
tion.” 

Steve muttered, “I was the same kind 
of asap. I listened to someone on the 
phone and got spotted for a kill.” He 
glanced at her obliquely. “Do you 
realize, kid, that we’re wanted now? 
The cops will be scouring the city for 
the pair of us within the hour.” 

Della Breen shivered, then she 
glanced at Steve’s cheek. “You’d bet- 
ter get that blood off your cheek. You’re 
a walking signboard now.” 

Steve grunted, “Yeah, Pd better do 
that. We can duck into this bar and 
Pl fix it up in the men’s room.” 

Inside the bar and grill he pointed to 
a long settee at the end of the room. 
“Sit there,” he told Della Breen, “while 
I do the job. I'll be back in a few min- 
utes and we can hold a council of war.” 

He walked across toward the door 
marked “Men” with the memory of the 
girl’s smile following him. There was 
something about her that got him. She 
was so dainty and fragile, yet with a 
streak of iron in her makeup. He knew 
that most girls would have thrown a 
fit up there in the room at the Mason. 
Almost any other girl would have fled 
at the first sight of the room instead of 
coming to his aid as Della had done. 
He found himself liking Della im- 


mensely. For a second he almost for- 
got the predicament he was in. 

He bathed his cheek with cold water 
until the bleeding stopped. As he 
bathed it he had time to think things 
over. He had been decoyed to the 
Hotel Mason by someone who wanted 
to frame him for the killing of Lanier. 
That somebody undoubtedly now had 
the cash that Lanier had been carrying. 
That someone must have been working 
for Doreen Baree. Between them they 
had engineered the whole deal. They 
now had the money, and, with the po- 
lice looking for Steve Butler and the 
blonde who had been with him, they 
were in the clear. 


E narrowed his thinking down to 

his present plight. Lanier was 
dead. He, Steve Butler, was loose with 
a cut on his cheek from Lanier’s ring. 
To the police it would add up conclu- 
sively. There was missing only the gun 
that did the job. And Steve knew bit- 
terly that the gun would turn up in 
such a manner as to incriminate him 
still further. 

Thinking about the room and the 
dead Lanier made him remember the 
letter he had slipped from Lanier’s 
pocket. He took it out from its en- 
velope and read. 

It began with profuse endearments 
and got hotter as it progressed. The 
writer was reminding Lanier of his pro- 
fessions of love. It was promising him 
plenty when they should sail for Europe 
with enough money to dodge the world 
and live only for themselves. It was 
signed, “Your only, Doreen.” 

Steve started to stuff the letter back 
in his pocket then looked at it again to 
get the postmark. It had been mailed 
in New York a few days before Lanier 
had decamped with the firm’s money. 

When Steve got back to the bar there 
was no one on the settee where he had 
left Della Breen. He walked over to 
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the bar and asked the bartender if he 
had noticed the girl who had come in 
with him and sat down there. 

The bartender grinned and said, 
“Remember that honey? Boy, I do. 
Right after you parked her there an- 
other dame came in. This gal of yours 
knew her. They did a lot of heavy talk- 
ing then went out together. The little 
gal you was with looked as if she had 
seen a ghost.” 

From the bar Steve walked to a cigar 
store and went into a telephone booth. 
He dialed the Clarion office and after 
a shore wait got through to Birk Trav- 
ers’ desk. 

Birk listened to him for a moment, 
then said briskly, “Wait till I get this 
transferred to a booth. I can’t talk 
here.” 

Steve waited a few seconds, then 
Birk’s voice came to him over the wires. 
“Hell, what got into you, Steve? You’ve 
gone and gotten yourself into one swell 
mess. Did you go nuts?” 

Steve answered, “You're the only one 
I could call. You're the only one who 
would believe me when I say I’m in as 
sweet a frame as was ever built.” 

“But my gun, dammit,” Birk pro- 
tested. “Why in hell did you take my 
gun and then chuck it out a window 
after the killing? Surely you must have 
known they’d trace it right back to me. 
I have a permit for the damned thing. 
And it has your prints all over it.” 

Steve felt his stomach turn cold. So 
that was what happened to the gun. He 
recalled someone pushing something 
into his hands when he was only half 
conscious in room 309. That was when 
they got his fingerprints on ihe gun. 

“Listen, Birk, I went back to the 
apartment looking for your gun after I 
got a mysterious call telling me where 
to find Lanier. But the gun was gone. 
You’ve got to believe me, Birk,” Steve 
insisted. “Besides, how the hell do you 
suppose I found Lanier if I wasn’t 


tipped off. And why was I tipped? 
Add it up for yourself.” 

“You’ve got an idea there, kid,” Birk 
snapped. “I begin to see that angle. 
Hell, yes, it’s plain enough now you put 
it that way. But who the hell could 
have lifted my gun?” 


E paused, then said, “Well, I sup- 
pose all we can do is use the 
threads we have. I’ve contacted Haven. 
He says he has something on Doreen 
Baree. He promised to hold it when I 
told hiin there was a bigger story com- 
ing if he would hold up. I’m going to 
meet him at the Locust on 53rd in an 
hour. Be somewhere around there and 
contact me when you See me come out.” 
“Okay,” Steve said, “Pl see you 
there. And, for God’s sake, make it 
strong when you talk to Haven. If we 
can locate Doreen Baree we might be 
able to get some sense out of this mess. 
She’s holding the key cards.” 

“Pll do my damndest, keed. Be see- 
ing you near the Locust somewhere.” 

As Steve ate dinner in a little res- 
taurant on Fifty-second he went over 
the whole mess in his mind. It was 
plain enough now. He had gone around 
town raving about Lanier and telling 
anyone who would listen what he would 
like to do to the embezzling crook. 
Those threats had gotten to the ones 
who were behind the killing of Lanier. 

He tried to piece together the bits of 
the puzzle. Doreen Baree had un- 
doubtedly worked on Lanier and gotten 
him to decamp with the money. She 
had fixed the hide-away for him at the 
Mason. But someone else was working 
with her. They wanted the money for 
themselves. Doreen obviously wanted 
no part of Lanier. 

He, Steve Butler, had been the logi- 
cal sap to frame. Doreen had tipped 
him as to where Lanier could be found 
figuring that Steve would be just mad 
enough to barge in by himself. 
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The killer had been waiting with a 
gun on Lanier. When Steve came in 
he had slugged him and killed Lanier. 
The killer, just to make things blacker 
for Steve, had smashed him on the 
cheek with Lanier’s ring. 

The gun part of it puzzled Steve. 
The killer must be someone he knew 
well; someone who knew about Birk’s 
gun and how to find it; someone who 
knew that Steve Butler was the logical 
one to frame. 

As he thought about it suspicion of 
Birk Travers began to grow in his mind. 
It would have been easy for Birk to 
pull this one. All he had to do was 
take his own gun and kill Lanier. He 
knew all the rest of the story. He could 
have known Doreen Baree and fixed 
the whole frame. 

Steve pulled his thoughts away from 
Birk and thought about the little 
blonde, Della Breen. He wondered who 
the girl was who had followed them to 
the bar and pulled Della away. Della 
Breen, her appearance at the Mason 
and her sudden disappearance was all 
part of the crazy puzzle. 

An hour later Steve left the restau- 
rant and headed for the Locust. He 
walked with hard, angry strides, his jaw 
set aggressively. The suspicion of Birk 
Travers was growing. He began to re- 
member things about Birk. Birk had 
saved the Omaha paper to show Steve. 
That could have been to enrage him 
still further—get him to the point 
where he would bull heedlessly into the 
frame. The more he thought about it 
the more logical it appeared. 

He hesitated outside tho Locust for 
a moment, then went inside. There was 
a bar by the door, a gleaming stretch 
of mahogany that looked black in the 
very dim light. The dim lights suited 
Steve. He walked up to the end of the 
bar nearest the entrance and stared 
back into the main room where white 
linen gleamed under stronger lights. 


HE growled an order for rye to the 
bartender while he studied the ta- 
bles. He located Ben Haven near the 
front of the room, dining with a tall, 
languorous brunette with plenty of 
shape and bedroom eyes. 

Steve knew Ben well. Ben was a 
great friend of Birk’s. He often 
dropped into the apartment to have a 
drink with Steve and Birk before start- 
ing on his nightly rounds. He was a 
big, shaggy man with a long, lugubrious 
face and eyes like a pensive blood- 
hound. 

Birk Travers came in. He looked 
nervous and jumpy as he gazed over 
the tables. He located Haven and 
started forward. He had his hands 
pushed deep in his pockets and his face 
looked haggard, his blue eyes strained 
and red-rimmed. 

Ben Haven looked up as Birk 
stopped beside his table. He could see 
Ben Haven’s lips move as he talked to 
Birk. The dark girl was leaning for- 
ward across the table listening intently. 

Birk kept nodding his head. Once 
in awhile he cut in on Haven. The ex- 
pression on his face as he talked was 
both angry and jittery. He nodded em- 
phatically at something Ben was say- 
ing, swung on his heel and walked out 
past the bar. 

He was almost to the door when 
Steve stepped forward, touched his arm 
and said, “Birk.” 

Birk jumped as though he had been 
jabbed with a pin. Then he said in a 
harsh mutter, “You damned fool to 
come barging in here. My God, man, if 
anyone sees you now it’s all over but the 
shouting. If you’re going to pull your- 
self out of this frame you’ve got to 
stay out of jail for awhile.” 

All the suspicion of Birk hardened in 
Steve’s mind. Something was riding 
Birk. Perhaps it was the fact that his 
frame was threatening to go sour on 
him. 
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Birk pulled him toward the entrance. 
As he went out onto the street he talked 
nervously, “Ben says he has located the 
Baree dame. She’s hiding out in an 
apartment down in the Village. If we 
can find her we can break this frame.” 

Steve said, “Yeah,” sourly. Then he 
saw the car coming. It was a police de- 
partment car. As it slid to the curb 
Steve caught a glimpse of brass buttons 
glinting in the light. 

He whirled on his heel and walked 
sharply to the corner of the street, 
ducked around the corner and climbed 
into a parked cab. He leaned forward 
and said to the cabby, “Hold it just a 
moment and I’ll tell you what to do.” 

Birk Travers came around the cor- 
ner, walking with his head turned, gaz- 
ing backward. Steve smiled bitterly 
and wondered just what Birk was think- 
ing. He wondered for a moment why 
Birk had not stopped him and let the 
cops make a pinch. Surely his arrest 
was the one thing necessary to complete 
the frame. Then the thought came to 
him that if Birk were the killer he 
wouldn’t want to figure too prominently 
in the arrest. 

On the corner Birk glanced around 
as if he were unsure as to the next 
move. Steve opened the taxi door and 
called softly, “Birk!” 


BEE jumped, stared for a second, 

then came across to the taxi in long, 
nervous strides. He stuck his head and 
shoulders through the door and said, 
“Someone is checking awfully close on 
you. Someone knows too damn much 
about your moves.” 

For a second Steve fought with the 
impulse to swing his right to Birk’s jaw. 
He fought that down, along with the 
impulse to accuse Birk of fixing the 
frame. He had to be cagey now if he 
were ever to find out what he wanted 
to know. 

With an effort he made his voice 
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sound natural, “What did Haven have 
to say?” 

“I started to tell you that when the 
cops interrupted us. Haven has located 
the Baree dame. He promised to play 
along with us when I told him Pd cut 
him in on the biggest story of the 
month. He’s damned curious but I 
think he’ll play along. He gave me the 
address of the place where we’ll find 
Baree. It’s down on Washington Place.” 

As the taxi rolled downtown Birk 
talked in a tight, nervous voice. “By 
God, Steve, if I didn’t know you so well, 
Pd say it was open and shut. Who could 
know that gun was there but you? I 
couldn’t tell the cops when they sweated 
me this evening. I couldn’t say a 
damned thing that wouldn’t make it 
look all the worse for you. If you’re go- 
ing to wriggle out of this mess you’ve 
got to put the finger on Baree and who- 
ever is working with her. You’ve got 
to establish their guilt beyond question 
and turn in the money Lanier was 
carrying. I tell you frankly, kid, Pd 
hate to be in your spot.” 

Steve leaned back in the corner of 
the cab. He didn’t want Birk to see 
his face just then. All of Birk’s talk 
only helped to harden suspicion into 
certainty. He wondered what Birk had 
actually said to Haven. He believed 
now that Haven was being used as 
dummy. Birk himself knew all there 
was to know. 

Steve didn’t talk because he didn’t 
trust himself with words just then. It 
was in his mind that Birk was leading 
him into another trap. 

As the cab pulled to the curb at Sixth 


and Washington Place Birk said, 
“Maybe Haven is right. Maybe we'll 
catch Baree at this place. If we do 


maybe we can make her talk.” 

Steve said harshly, “You see if she’s 
home. PI stay here in the cab. If you 
locate her Pll follow. There’s no use 
my showing my face any more than I 
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have to.” 

Birk said, “Hell, you’ve been barg- 
ing around plenty all evening. If Hav- 
en’s tip is good you’d better be on the 
job with me. No one will be looking 
for you down here.” 

Steve forced himself to speak nor- 
mally, “PI stick right here in the cab 
and watch you. If you get in Pll fol- 
low.” 

“What’s the matter with you, any- 
way?” Birk snapped. “I want you 
closer than that. After all, this is your 
jam. Follow me along and get ready 
to jump in if the door opens.” 

He paid the taxi man and started up 
Washington Place, past the open air 
salesroom on the corner. Steve watched 
him as the cab rolled away from the 
curb. He felt sick inside. Birk had 
been his friend for a year and now he 
was doing his damndest to push him 
into the electric chair. The thought did 
things to him inside. 


IRK was almost to the door when 

the man stepped out from behind 
a parked car in the sales lot. Steve 
saw the light glint on the gun barrel 
and started to yell. The blast of the 
gun stunned him into silence. 

Birk half turned, shock twisting his 
lips into a grimace. Then he pitched 
sideways, rolled over the curb into the 
gutter and lay still. 

Steve started to run toward the man 
with the gun. But he was gone. He 
had run back through the parked cars 
as soon as he fired the shots. Steve 
was almost to Birk’s body when a half- 
dozen men erupted from the basement 
bar on the corner. Scattered pedes- 
trians ran toward Birk, their voices 
scared and excited. 

Inside of two minutes there was a 
crowd around the body. One of the 
men from the bar straightened up from 
Birk and said heavily, “This guy is 
dead. He’s got two slugs in his back.” 


Steve stood on the fringe of the 
crowd. The certainty of a few minutes 
ago had turned into stunned horror. 
Birk had really been on the level. He 
had tried to help a pal and had gotten 
himself killed as a result. 

A blue-coated cop pushed through 
the crowd. Far up Sixth there was a 
thin wail of sirens. Steve pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and waited. 

The reporters came on the heels of 
the Homicide men. One of them was 
from the Clarion. He said bitterly, 
“There was a guy who was too swell 
for his own good. That rat, Butler, was 
his pal. Birk tried to help him and got 
a couple of slugs in his heart for pay.” 

One of the Homicide men said, “I 
don’t get it. We gave Travers a work- 
ing over this evening and he tried his 
damndest to cover for Butler. Why in 
hell did Butler kill him?” 

The reporter snarled, “Because 
Travers was Strictly on the level. When 
he tried to help Steve Butler it was be- 
cause he was sure that the guy was be- 
ing framed. He must have found out 
that Butler was really guilty and re- 
fused to play ball any longer. Then 
Butler gave it to him.” 

The Homicide dick shrugged and 
said, “That may be it. But it still 
sounds screwy to me.” 

In his heart Steve knew it would ride 
that way. Everything pointed to him. 
There would be the cabby to testify 
that he had ridden downtown with Birk 
Travers and that they had left the cab 
together. Two minutes later Birk was 
dead. It was too damned airtight. 

As he moved away he planned what 
he would do next. There was one man 
who must know what it was all about. 
He caught another cab and drove back 
to the Locust. 

The bartender knew Haven. He also 
knew the girl who had been with him. 
She was a dancer who went by the name 
of Rita Woods. The bartender thought 
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maybe Haven would be taking her 
home. No, he didn’t know where she 
lived. 

As Steve left the Locust he thought 
again about the apartment on Washing- 
ton Place and knew it was a phoney. 
The address had been given to Birk to 
put him on the spot. 

There was no way to find out where 
Rita Woods lived. But he did know 
where Haven’s apartment was located. 
He had been there with Birk several 
times. 


T was an apartment hotel on lower 
Madison. Steve felt his pulses ham- 
mering as he rode up in the elevator. 
Haven was the key to the mystery. He 
had to be. 

He knocked on Haven’s door and 
waited. When he opened it Haven was 
standing with one hand in his pocket. 
As he saw Steve he jerked his hand out 
with a gun in it. 

Steve didn’t recognize Haven’s voice 
as he said, “So you came, sucker.” 

What he saw in Haven’s eyes made 
the muscles over his stomach contract. 
There was death in the man’s eyes; 
cold, merciless death. 

He went into the living room and felt 
another jolt. The dark girl was across 
the room, lounging in a deep chair. She 
said, “You were right, Ben. He did 
walk in. I guess now we’re in the clear 
at last.” 

Steve said bitterly. “So you’re Do- 
reen Baree. You're the one who called 
me and led me into the frame.” 

The girl smiled lazily. “Rita Woods, 
sap. Not Doreen Baree. Baree is just 
another sap like yourself. Maybe 
you'd like to see her.” 

“All right,” Haven snapped. “Bring 
in the girl. We might as well get this 
job wound up.” 

Rita crossed the room lazily and 
opened a door. Her voice was con- 
temptuous as she said, “Come on out, 


nit wit.” 

Steve gasped as he saw the girl in 
the doorway. It was Della Breen, the 
little blonde he had met in the Mason. 
Her face was paper white. Her eyes 
were wide and terror-stricken. She 
gazed at Steve and said, “Oh,” in a 
strangled moan. She closed her eyes, 
swayed and fell heavily to the floor. 

Ben Haven snapped, “Grab some 
water and bring the little fool out of it. 
We’ve got to get the pair of them out 
of this on their own power.” 

As Rita went to the bathroom, Ben 
waved the gun at Steve. “Get around 
close to that dame where I can watch 
the pair of you. And don’t start any- 
thing. I'll give it to you here if I have 
to.” 

As Rita knelt down beside Della, 
Ben moved a few steps closer, snarling, 
“Hurry up, we haven’t got all night.” 

Della moaned as Rita poured water 
on her face. She sat up shaking her 
head, her hands moving blindly. 

Suddenly her hands were no longer 
aimless. She caught Rita’s wrists in 
her two hands and jerked herself up 
from the floor. Rita stood up with her, 
her eyes growing wide and startled. 

Della’s face was suddenly set in a 
grimace of hard desperation. She threw 
her weight against the tall girl, throw- 
ing her backward off balance. 


Ree went backward swiftly, fight- 

ing to get her balance. Ben Haven 
tried to jump back but his leg struck 
a chair and he wabbled, the gun arm 
jerking up, his lips lifting in a snarl of 
pure rage. 

Steve covered the space between him- 
self and Ben Haven in a long, flat dive. 
His shoulder hit Ben just below the 
waist knocking him over a chair. 

Ben brought the gun up, the snarl 
almost maniacal now. Steve saw the 
muzzle of the gun staring into his eyes 
just as he caught the wrist and pushed 
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it upward. The gun made a blasting 
noise and plaster rained from the ceil- 
ing down over him. 

He brought his right over in a smash- 
ing jolt and saw Ben’s eyebrows jerk 
upward. Raging, he smashed him again 
and again, until Ben went limp. 

Still wild with fury Steve grabbed the 
gun and smacked the side of it across 
Ben’s temple, “That’s for luck,” he 
rasped as he whirled to face Rita. 

The demure little Della Breen had 
turned into a fighting wildcat. She had 
one hand tangled in Rita’s dark hair 
and was dragging her across the room. 
The dark girl was clawing and spitting 
like a cat. 

Steve caught Rita by the shoulder 
and threw her back into a chair. He 
didn’t look at Della Breen who took a 
few steps back and started to straighten 
her hair. 

Steve listened for a moment for some 
sound of alarm. Then he realized that 
an apartment as modern and ritzy as 
this one would be very near soundproof. 

Rita lay in her chair and panted, her 
eyes venomous. Steve smiled at her 
thinly and said, “So you’re not Doreen 
Baree.” 

Behind him Della Breen said. “Of 
course she’s not. I’m Doreen Baree.” 

Steve started to turn, then caught 
himself. He watched Rita, narrowly. 
Ben didn’t need watching. He was very 
quiet as he lay on his face in the mid- 
dle of the floor. 

Della Breen said, “My name doesn’t 
pull so good on a billing. The agent 
who got me the night club billings in the 
West changed it to Doreen Baree. The 
last stop on that tour was Omaha.” 

Without turning his head Steve 
asked, “How about Hal Lanier and the 
stories concerning you two?” 

Della said, “Lanier started those 
stories. He nearly ran me ragged with 
his chasing. But I knew his type and 
wanted no part of him. He was always 


after me, proposing that we go to 
Europe or South America together. I 
was glad when I was through in Omaha 
and started to New York.” 

“And you didn’t write him letters 
proposing that he come to New York?” 

Della Breen said thinly, “I wrote him 
no letter.” 

Steve smiled gently. He began to see 
some of the answers. He said, “Go to 
the desk and write, ‘Your only, Doreen’ 
on a piece of paper.” 

His smile became wider as he 
watched Rita’s eyes when he made the 
request. There was a rustle of paper 
and the scratch of a pen, then Della 
slipped a piece of paper into his hand. 

Steve glanced at it, balled it in his 
fist and said, “You'll have to write that 
again for the police.” His smile became 
very thin as he said to Rita, “And so 
will you, hell cat.” 


HE watched the pallor creep into her 

face and her eyes grow scared. 
He went on remorselessly, “Your first 
bad slip was in not getting that letter 
back from Lanier. It was in his pocket. 
I got it when I slipped out of the frame 
you fixed for me.” 

Della came around the room where 
he could see her. He smiled at her and 
said, “Were in the clear, kid. PH tell 
you the story. Rita was with you in 
Omaha, wasn’t she?” 

Della nodded, “She did a dance num- 
ber at the same club where I sang.” 

Steve went on, “That makes it very 
simple. Rita knew that Lanier was 
nuts about you. She also knew that 
he could get his hands on cash. When 
she got back to New York she looked 
up an old pal of hers, Ben Haven. 
She gave him the score and they doped 
out what they thought was a swell plot. 

“Rita wrote to Lanier, using your 
name. She must have known that 
Lanier didn’t know your handwriting. 
She gave him the works.” 
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Steve pulled the letter from his 
pocket and waved it before Rita’s 
scared eyes, “Lanier, nuts about you, 
fell for it. He cleaned out the firm and 
came here to New York to meet you. 
Haven had gotten him reservations at 
the Mason. All he had to do now was 
fix the frame. He wanted Lanier’s 
money with Lanier dead. 

“In the meantime I had shot my face 
off about Lanier. So I was elected. 
Rita called me up and put me on the 
spot. Haven slugged me and killed 
Lanier. But I was supposed to be 
pinched at the time. Doreen Baree, 
that is to say, you Della, had been de- 
coyed along also to get on the spot with 
me. It was a very nice setup that we 
spoiled by getting away. 

“But Rita had her lines out. She 
got hold of you, Della, and brought 
you here while Haven went after me 
by means of Birk Travers. Birk made 
it easy for him by going to him for in- 
formation. 

“Haven was scared of Birk. So he 
gave him a bum steer and headed 
around to kill him. That time I was 
supposed to get away. Haven knew 
then that I would suspect him but 
figured I’d be afraid to go to the police 
so would come myself.” 


HE paused, “We’d both be on our 

way now, kid, if it wasn’t for your 
nerve. You can see the set up. We’d 
vanish. Haven would see to that. The 
cops would figure we’d lit out with the 
cash. They’d go on looking for us in- 
definitely while Haven and the gal 
friend were sitting pretty with a quar- 
ter of a million dollars.” 

“And,” Rita spat out the words, “I 
suppose you think you can get the po- 
lice to listen to that bushwah.” 

“T know I can,” Steve said emphatic- 
ally. “You see, Rita Woods, they’ll 
make you write, ‘Your only, Doreen.’ 
That’s the key. After that you'll burn. 


You’ll burn along with your nice boy 
friend unless you’re smart and spill be- 
fore Haven does.” 

He jerked his head toward the phone, 
“Get on the wire, kid, and call the cops. 
Tell them we want to turn ourselves in 
along with a pair of murderers.” 

Rita sat up straight in the chair. Her 
eyes were filled with cunning. “They 
won’t burn me,” she said. “Haven did 
the killing. I had no part of that. Pl 
tell the cops I tried to stop him and 
failed.” 

Ben Haven sat up. He tried to lurch 
to his feet, rasping, “You dirty, little 
double-crosser. You would rat on me.” 

Steve caught Ben by the shoulder 
and flung him across the room. “I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t talk, if she’s 
wise.” 

Rita snapped, “You’re damned right 
T’ll talk.” Her tone got venomous. “A 
sweet mess you made of this. You and 
your damned cleverness, you dope. 
You’re damned right PI talk.” 

Della came back to stand beside 
Steve. “I called the police,” she said 
softly. ‘They'll be right here.” 

Steve tossed her a swift smile. He 
knew he was in the clear now. Rita 
would talk. She was a cheap gold-dig- 
ger who would sell out anyone to protect 
herself. 

As he waited for the police Steve 
thought about Birk Travers and felt 
a little sick at the thought of never see- 
ing him again. At that moment he was 
almost sorry that Ben looked so beaten. 
He wished he’d make a break so he’d 
have an excuse for shooting him. 

He decided to think of something 
more cheerful. He smiled at Della 
again and said, “We’ll have a long 
siege with the police. But after that 
we'll go places. I want to talk to you 
about an apartment that I want to 
share permanently with a swell blonde 
who had brains and nerve as well as 
looks.” 


She Wanted To 


Bea Cop 


You see, the cops are usually pretty busy, 


ERIC HOW ARD looking for lawbreakers and the like, and 


ss RANDPOP was a cop, Daddy 
was a cop, my brother is a 
cop,” she said, or sang, “and I 
want to be a cop.” 

I looked at her and laughed. I had 
known her father, Tim O’Neal; I knew 
her brother, Mike. I even could remem- 
ber being chased away from a fruit- 
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Peggy O’Neal had the idea she wanted to 


be ashamus.... 


stand by her grandpop, an old-time cop 
with handle-bar mustaches and a roar- 
ing voice. Yeah, he chased me away 
and then began eating the big red apple 
T had tried to snitch. Tim, her dad, had 
been shot during a gambling raid in one 
of the town’s periodic clean-ups, some 
years back. Her brother, Mike, was in 
New York, running the head office of a 
big agency. 

“What’s so funny?” she demanded, 
with a toss of her black wavy hair. 
There was also a flash in her blue eyes. 
The kid had a temper. 
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I stopped laughing. “Look, Peggy,” 
I said, “you don’t want—” 

“I do!” she insisted. “Look your- 
self, Mr. Delaney. It’s like this. More 
than once I helped Daddy figure things 
out. And Mike. When Mike was 
studying for exams I went through the 
whole business with him. Then I got to 
be a stenographer and I worked for a 
criminal lawyer, Sol Ebson.” I clucked 
my tongue at that one; I knew Sol and 
the kind of muggs who called on him. 
“After that,” Peggy went on, “I was 
in the D. A.’s office. I know alot. Pd 
make a good cop or anyway a shamus. 
I’ve talked to the chief, but he won’t 
listen. So I came to you. Mike said 
you were the best in town.” 


SWELLED up. “Does Mike know 

about this ambition of yours?” 

“No,” she shook her head. “But I 
need a job and I could be a lot of help 
to you. What have you got on right 
now? Something I could handle, may- 
be? Give me a chance, Mr. Delaney! 
Pll work for nothing until I—” 

I was weakening. She was an orna- 
mental little thing. 

“My stenographer is getting mar- 
ried,” I said, “the first of the month. 
If you want her job—” 

“And a chance to work on cases!” 
Peggy said, her eyes glowing. 

I was non-committal about that. 
“Come to work Monday,” I said. “We’ll 
see.” 

She thanked me so heartily I thought 
she was going to kiss me. And she was 
there, bright and early Monday morn- 
ing, ready for work. She was a ray of 
sunshine around the dump that I call 


my office, too. Nobody could be 
gloomy with her there. And did she 
know her shorthand? Yeah. She 


could tear through more letters than 
any three gum-chewing dames I had 
ever hired, in less time. 


She was there a week, and I was 
thinking I had hired myself a little 
helper, when this Mrs. Carstairs came 
in. 

I knew her and she was a pain in the 
neck to me. She was a fluttery dame, 
past forty, and the beauticians had 
worked over her map and her hair until 
you couldn’t tell what she had started 
with. She got herself up like a movie 
actress, and either she was crazy or I 
am. She had hired me once to get the 
goods on a maid she thought had lifted 
some jewelry; we found the junk where 
she had dropped it, in the bottom of a 
closet. In spite of that, she had fired 
the maid and had tried to chisel me out 
of my fee. She was all cluttered up 
with stocks and bonds, some of which 
she had inherited from her papa and 
mama, some more of which she had ac- 
quired from her two previous husbands. 
The present spouse was about fifteen 
years younger than she was, and all he 
owned, until she led him unresisting to 
the altar, was a pair of dancing slip- 
pers. The guy was one Fred Astaire 
in his feet. 

Peggy brought her in, with a lot of 
ceremony. I stood up, a show of chiv- 
alry I always reserve for big dough, and 
asked her to have a chair. She did, 
and fished in her bag for a cigarette. 
Peggy went out and I lighted her fag 
for her. 

“Oh, Mr. Delaney!” the dame said, 
in an accent that slipped. “I just 
simply had to come to you. I’m so dis- 
tressed. It’s Jerry, my husband, you 
know!” 

“What’s wrong with Mr. Carstairs?” 
I inquired politely. 

“Oh, he’s quite—quite infatuated 
with a creature who dahnces. It’s dread- 
ful, humiliating. I simply must have a 
divohce. You must get the evidence 
for me.” She waved her cigarette and 
gave me an arch smile. “Ever since you 
investigated that thieving maid for me, 
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Pve had a high opinion of your ability.” 

“The maid was not a thief,” I re- 
minded her. 

“Oh!” she said. It sounded like a 
cross between a cat’s meow and a 
moan. “So she wasn’t! Of course. 
But this is a very important crisis in 
my life. I simply cahn’t stand it any 
longer. You must help me.” 

“Sure,” I said. “That’s what I’m 
here for. Give me the facts.” 

“Jerry met this dahncing girl several 
months ago,” she said. “Since then he 
has been cruel, cold and distant. It’s 
most distressing. I want you to find 
out all you can about her—about them. 
Then I shall decide what to do, whether 
to divohce Jerry or—” 

“What’s the name of the dancer? 
Where does she work?” : 

“Her name is Andrea Lee—assumed, 
no doubt—and she dahnces in the floor 
show at the Gold Club. A very vulgar 
exhibition, too.” 


E dame’s nose went up. 

“What is she, a strip-teaser?” I 
asked. “Or does she do the good old- 
fashioned muscle dance?” 

There was something about the Car- 
stairs dame, with her phony air, that 
made me want to bring her down to 
earth with a few healthy vulgarisms. I 
thought she was going to reach for her 
smelling salts. She dickered with me. 
I named the fee and stuck to it; I made 
her sign on the dotted lines; I asked for 
a retainer, remembering the trouble I 
had had collecting before. 

She kicked in. She wanted the goods 
on Jerry. 

When she went out, I called Peggy in. 

“Can you dance—or should I say 
dahnce—my Peggy?” 

“Sure,” she said, and went into a tap 
routine. “Why not?” 

“You still want to be a cop?” 

“Uh-huh!” she nodded vigorously. 

“All right. Tl give you a note to the 


guy who puts on floor shows for the 
Gold Club. You go down there. He’ll 
put you on. Get acquainted with a 
dancer named Andrea Lee. Find out 
all you can about her and her boy 
friends, especially one named Jerry 
Carstairs. I’m putting one of the boys 
on him. And don’t let Andrea know 
you're watching her. Can do?” 

“Sure. When do I go?” 

“This afternoon. This guy will put 
you to work right away. Phone me as 
soon as you learn anything. And watch 
your step.” 

She grinned and saluted. I dictated 
the note to Jules Armand, my pal at the 
Gold Club; when he had been plain 
Julius Arminetti, bootlegger, I had been 
one of his best customers. 

I put a boy on Jerry Carstairs. Then 
I gave my attention to more important 
things. 

I forgot all about the Carstairs thing, 
although I missed Peggy around the 
joint, until the second night after I had 
sent Peggy to Jules. He had phoned 
me, thanking me for sending the kid 
around, saying she had rhythm. Yeah, 
I agreed, and plenty more. 

Then, around midnight, on that 
second night, Peggy called me. 

“Mr. Delaney!” she cried. “Mrs. 
Carstairs is dead! She was murdered!” 

I didn’t say anything for a minute. 
I have to have clients die—before they 
pay their bills. 

“Did you hear me?” Peggy asked. 

“Yeah. Tell me more.” 

“Mr. Carstairs came to see the show. 
Mrs. Carstairs followed him to the club. 
He was angry. He wanted to see 
Andrea in her dressing room. Mrs. 
Carstairs insisted that he leave with 
her. They had quite a battle. He re- 
fused to go with her, she told him she 
would divorce him and swept out. I 
got this from the hat-check girl. Then 
he went back to see Andrea. Mrs. Car- 
stairs got into her car, told her chauf- 
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feur to take her home. When she got 
there, she was dead — stabbed. The 
chauffeur claims he didn’t hear any- 
thing, didn’t know it until he stopped 
the car and spoke to her. He called the 
cops.” 

“Where are you?” 

“At the club. A dick came here, 
to tell Carstairs his wife was dead. He 
was still with Andrea.” 

“Where’s Joe Duke, the boy I had on 
Carstairs?” 

“T haven’t seen him, for hours. He 
was here early in the evening. He 
heard the battle between them. I 
haven’t seen him since.” 


| GROANED. Joe Duke was an im- 

petuous boy, with a sock in each 
hand. I was always warning him not 
to take chances. 

“Stay there. TIl be right down.” 

I got there in twenty minutes. A 
couple of dicks were there, homicide 
men I knew. They had checked on 
Jerry Carstairs’ alibi. The hat-check 
girl had given them a round-by-round, 
punch-by-punch story of the battle. 
Other witnesses said Carstairs had re- 
fused to leave with his spouse and had 
headed back to Andrea’s dressing- 
room; Mrs. Carstairs had gone right 
to her car and started for home. Andrea 
was there, too, with a quilted gown over 
her four-ounce costume; she was a sul- 
len dame with a lot of well-placed 
curves. Good-looking, maybe beauti- 
ful, except for that mean, sullen ex- 
pression on her map. All she knew was 
that Jerry had come to see her in her 
dressing-room; they were old friends; 
that was all, and had once been danc- 
ing partners. 

Carstairs was a smoothie. He didn’t 
pretend to be grief-stricken over his 
wife’s death. He just said that they 
had been very unhappy, she was an ex- 
tremely jealous woman, and that he 
didn’t know anything about her death. 


No, he had no idea about who might 
have killed her or why. So far as he 
knew, she had no enemies, except a few 
servants she had discharged for no good 
reason. None of them, he thought, 
would go to this extreme to get back at 
her. 

One of the dicks growled, “You 
stand to inherit her dough! She was 
just getting ready to divorce you and 
pay you off. Before she can do any- 
thing, she gets killed. How does that 
look? It looks to me like some pal of 
yours stabbed her for a split of the loot.” 

Carstairs gave him the glassy eye. 
The dancing man had taken on a lot of 
poise as the rich dame’s husband. 

“T can’t help how it looks to you,” 
he said. “I haven’t any pals in the 
business of killing.” 

Peggy had her hand on my arm. 
She stood on tiptoe and whispered, 
close to my ear, “Did you find Joe 
Duke?” 

I shook my head. I was a little wor- 
ried about the boy. I had told him to 
tail Carstairs. Why wasn’t he around? 
Why had he left the club? He was a 
bright kid and there was no reason why 
he shouldn’t act on his own, if things 
took an unexpected turn. Perhaps he 
had decided to watch Mrs. Carstairs. 
Maybe he had seen something—even 
the stabbing. But where was he now? 
It made me shiver a little to think of it. 

“Why didn’t you go with your wife 
when she asked you to?” the second 
dick demanded of Carstairs. “What 
did you have to see this dame about 
that was so important?” 

“Nothing,” Carstairs drawled, pass- 
ing his hand over his slick black hair. 
“Nothing important. I merely wanted 
to suggest a new routine to Andrea. 
That was all. If Mrs. Carstairs had 
asked me to take her home, in a reason- 
able way, I would have. But she was 
too insistent. She ordered me to leave. 
After all, I didn’t have to take orders 
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from her—even if I was married to 
her! Do you always obey your wife?” 

“T ain’t married,” the dick snapped 
above the hat-check girl’s titter. “I’m 
going to take you downtown and make 
you open up.” 

Carstairs lit a cigarette. “Then Ill 
call my lawyer,” he said, and moved 
towards a phone booth. 

“Oh, you’ve got a lawyer!” said the 
dick sarcastically. ‘“You’re all ready, 
aint you? You had everything all 
figured out! Who’s your lawyer?” 


ARSTAIRS gave him a snooty 
glance over his shoulder. 

“Sol Ebson,” he said. 

“A criminal lawyer!” the dick said. 
“And a crook himself. Did he tell you 
how to frame an alibi? Did he tell you 
where you could hire a guy to knife 
Mrs. Carstairs for a hundred bucks?” 

Carstairs repeated the snooty glance 
and slammed the door of the phone 
booth. The dicks swung around on 
Andrea. 

“What do you know about this?” one 
of them asked. 

It didn’t do them any good. Andrea 
didn’t know anything, or, if she did, 
wouldn’t tell. I pulled one of the dicks 
aside and told him the dead woman 
had engaged me to get divorce evidence 
for her. I said I had put somebody 
on Andrea and somebody else on Car- 
stairs. We didn’t have anything, but 
the boy who was tailing Carstairs was 
gone. 

The dick swore. 

“Tl bet that guy had it done,” he 
said, nodding towards Carstairs, “so 
he’d get her dough and be free to play 
around with the other dame. But he’s 
covered himself pretty well. We 
couldn’t break his alibi. His wife went 
out this way and got into her car. He 
went back through the joint — he 
couldn’t get outside—and right to the 
other dame’s dressing room. We 


haven’t got a chance, not with Ebson 
handling it. Let me know when you 
hear from your boy. Say, who did you 
have on Andrea?” 

“The kid over there,” I nodded. 
“Peggy O’Neal, old Tim’s daughter. 
Keep it under your hat.” 

“Sure,” he said, and gave Peggy an 
admiring glance. 

Carstairs came out of the booth, 
looked at his manicured nails and said 
loftily, “My attorney will be here soon. 
I hope you don’t mind waiting.” 

I prowled around the joint, with Jules 
Armand tagging along. He was wor- 
ried. He’d have to get rid of Andrea, 
now that she was mixed up in this, and 
she had been a drawing card. I tried 
to get an angle out of him. What did 
he know about Carstairs? Nothing 
much. The dancer had always been 
around, but never in any of the rackets. 
Just a poor gigolo trying to get along. 
Getting “loans” from dames had been 
his line, until one of them married him. 
Then he was sitting pretty, but his wife 
was too bossy and he had to keep on 
playing with Andrea. That was all 
Jules knew. 

Sol Ebson came in—short, fat, short 
of breath, bundled up in an expensive 
overcoat, with a muffler around his 
neck, As usual, he had an oily smile 
on his face and he looked up at the 
taller dicks through his shiny eye- 
glasses, with his head on one side. 

The dicks tackled him on why he was 
representing Carstairs. Sol smiled 
blandly and explained it. He had known 
Carstairs for years; when the question 
of divorce came up, Carstairs had asked 
him to handle it. 

“You mean shake down his wife for 
a big settlement!” a dick said. 

“T would be careful how you talk,” 
Sol smiled wisely. “How would that 
sound to a jury? How would it sound 
when I tell a jury that you wasted time 


here persecuting this poor, grief- 
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stricken boy when you should be trying 
to find the criminal who committed this 
foul crime?” 


AT was a laugh, but you didn’t 
laugh at Sol. Not if you were smart. 
Because you knew what he could do to 
a jury. The dicks were smart and shut 
up. They didn’t take Carstairs down 
town. Just told Sol to keep him and 
Andrea around, in case they were 
wanted. 

I told Peggy to get her coat. 
went out. 

“What are you going to do about 
Joe?” she demanded. “TI like that boy, 
Mr. Delaney. We ought to—” 

“What can I do?” I countered. “Just 
wait till Joe shows up and makes a re- 
port.” 

“Maybe he tangled with the killer! 
Maybe they’re holding him somewhere. 
Maybe—” She choked. 

“Look,” I said, “Joe is a big, strong 
boy and he has a head on his shoulders. 
He can take care of himself. I'll take 
you home, then TIl run down to head- 
quarters and see what else they know.” 

“TIl go with you! I couldn’t sleep, 
anyway, and I want to go.” 

“Okay, okay,” I said; and we rolled 
down. 

They had the chauffeur down there. 
He was a big, dumb-looking towhead, 
in uniform. He had repeated his story 
over and over, without variation. Mrs. 
Carstairs had got in the car, the door- 
man at the club had opened the door 
for her and helped her in, she haid said 
brusquely, “Home.” He knew, by the 
tone of her voice, by the fact that she 
was alone when she had gone there to 
get her husband, that she was angry. 
She was hard to work for, so he hadn’t 
said a word. He had started for home. 
Had he heard anything on the way? No. 
Once he thought he heard her sigh, but 
the glass was closed between them. He 
had driven directly home, stopping 


We 


only for two or three red lights. When 
he opened the door for her, she was 
dead. He had run into the house, called 
the butler and they had phoned the po- 
lice. That was all. 

Could anybody have got into the car 
while he waited for her before the club? 
Possibly. He didn’t think so, but maybe 
it could have been done. He had left 
the car to walk up and down in front 
of the club. Could anybody have got 
out of the car, at one of his stops, with- 
out his knowing it? He couldn’t be 
sure. The doors worked quietly. It 
must have happened that way, because 
she was alive when they started and 
dead when they arrived. 

“Unless you killed her,” a cop said. 

The chauffeur got pale, but didn’t say 
anything. 

Just then a cop came in. He had 
found a knife, blood-stained, near the 
curb at a boulevard stop where the 
chauffeur had hit a red light. It was 
an ordinary kitchen knife, but it had 
seen much use; the blade had been 
sharpened so often that there wasn’t 
much left of it but a long, thin line of 
steel. The finger-print men went to 
work on it. But they didn’t find any- 
thing. 

That was that. Mrs. Carstairs was 
dead, Jerry Carstairs had an alibi and 
a smooth lawyer, and Joe Duke was 
missing. 

No use sticking around. I took 
Peggy home. She babbled a lot about 
Joe. 

“What’s this? What’s this?” I asked. 
“Has a romance been sprouting around 
my office and I didn’t know it?” 

Peggy put her handkerchief to her 
cute little nose. 

“It hasn’t gone that far—yet,” she 
said. “Only I like Joe and he likes me. 
Will you try to fmd him?” 

“Sure. Leave it to me. You go to 
sleep and forget all this. Dll take care 
of it.” 
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| DIDN’T think she would sleep, but 

she gave me a bright smile and said 
good night. Thinking over the whole 
business, I decided to go out to the Car- 
stairs house. I wanted to take a look 
at the limousine. The whole thing 
looked screwy tome. Ifa guy had been 
hiding in there, waiting for a chance to 
knife the lady, why hadn’t she seen 
him? 

There were a couple of cops on the 
job. The servants, including the butler, 
a mutt I remembered, had retired. The 
cops were watching things and guard- 
\ng the car. But they had no kick 
about my looking it over, as long as I 
didn’t get in and drive it away. It was 
a long, black boat with a lot of chro- 
mium, white sidewall tires, swell uphol- 
stery and a quiet sixteen-cylinder en- 
gine under the hood. They had put it 
in the big garage, where there were two 
other cars. We turned on the lights and 
I opened the car door. 

There was a blood stain on the mauve 
upholstery. The cops told me Mrs. 
Carstairs had been sitting in that cor- 
ner. She had been stabbed in the back. 
I looked down on the other side, at the 
carpet, to see if there were any foot- 
prints. None. But the prints of the 
lady’s high-heeled shoes were still plain 
on her side. 

I walked around the back of the car, 
scratching my ear. 

“Sh!” said one of the cops. “The de- 
tective is thinking.” 

Kidding me, huh? Okay. I stopped 
thinking and opened the luggage com- 
partment at the rear. It was roomy, 
roomy enough for a man to fold up in 
—if he wasn’t too big. I played my 
high-powered flash in there. 

“Look, you dopes,” I said. “The guy 
was in here. See that slit in the leather 
back of the springs? When Mrs. Car- 
stairs leaned back, he stuck his knife 
through. She never knew what hit 
her,” 


They looked, then shook their heads. 
“The knife wasn’t that long,” one said. 
“Headquarters told us, last time we 
phoned in, the knife had been found.” 

I pulled out my handkerchief, picked 
up a long-handled pair of pliers. 

“With this extension it was plenty 
long,” I said. “There was nothing to 
stop it. Even the handle went right 
through, between the springs, and all 
the blade went into her. Look at the 
upholstery—you'll see a slit there.” 

They did. “The shamus is right. The 
guy was folded up in here. Maybe 
they’ll find prints on the pliers.” 

“Maybe not,” I growled. “This don’t 
help much. It just shows that nobody 
six feet tall, unless he’s a contortionist, 
did the job.” 

I left them to report to headquarters 
and went in and roused the butler. He 
was in bed, but not asleep. He was a 
thin, wiry, black-haired guy with a very 
white skin. I shot some questions at 
him, but he didn’t know anything. Mrs. 
Carstairs had been difficult, at times, 
but he had had no trouble with her. Of 
the servants she had discharged, he was 
sure none would kill her. What about 
Carstairs? Oh, he was all right—quite. 
One couldn’t help observing, however, 
that one’s master and mistress didn’t 
get along. 

“Okay, Roberts,” I said. “You have 
no idea who might have stabbed her?” 

“None, sir,” he said, and stared at me 
with his curious, expressionless black 
eyes. 


REMEMBERED he’d been with her 

quite a while, even before she mar- 
ried Carstairs. When I was around be- 
fore, she had said she could trust Rob- 
erts. He was the only one of the ser- 
vants she did trust. 

“When the chauffeur called you, to 
tell you Mrs. Carstairs was dead, where 
were you?” 

“Right here, sir,” Roberts said. 
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“Waiting for her to return.” 

I nodded, waved my hand, and went 
out. 

One of the cops said, “You’re not 
so smart, shamus. A Headquarters’ 
dick had it doped that way.” 

“Okay, Pm as dumb as a cop,” I 
agreed. 

I was thinking about Joe Duke. If, 
for some reason, he had tailed Mrs. Car- 
stairs—. I played my flash over the 
ground, around the spot where the 
chauffeur had stopped the car. It was 
a curving concrete drive, with lawn at 
the edge. A lot of mutts had walked 
around there, but in one spot it looked 
like maybe a man was dragged across 
the lawn, his heels hitting the turf. I 
followed up, ignoring the wisecracks of 
the cops. But the line of march ended 
abruptly, as though from that point the 
man had been carried. Carried where? 
If it was Joe, I wanted to know. I 
prowled around some more, but found 
nothing. 

At last I gave it up, climbed into my 
roadster and went back to town. Maybe 
Joe had reported at the office, in per- 
son or by phone. I keep a guy there 
all night, and he was half asleep when 
I crashed in. But no dice. Joe had not 
reported. Joe was a missing person. 

It was a screwy set-up. Carstairs 
had a sweet alibi, so had the dancing 
dame. It was very convenient for them 
that Mrs. Carstairs had been put away, 
while Jerry still stood to inherit her 
dough, before she kicked him out by 
way of Reno with only a small settle- 
ment. Very convenient. Unless the 
cops did better than I was doing, the 
word would go out that Mrs. Carstairs 
had been stabbed by a person or per- 
sons unknown. It would just be an- 
other unsolved murder. Carstairs and 
the dancing dame would be sitting 
pretty, unless we found the knifer and 
tied him up with them. 

I wondered just how Carstairs was 


enjoying himself right now. And where. 
He had gone out with Sol; they were 
probably sticking together up at Sol’s 
apartment. Andrea had gone there, too, 
no doubt. It wouldn’t be a bad place 
to visit. A couple of times I had out- 
bluffed Sol. 

I buzzed Sol’s bell half an hour later. 
He answered it in person. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

“You stay up late,” I said. 

He shrugged. “What do you want, 
Delaney?” 

“Tm just going round and round,” I 
said. “So I dropped in here. Can I 
come in?” 

“Why not?” he shrugged again. I 
was about to go to bed.” 

He had a pretty swell apartment, 
with a real fireplace in the living-room, 
one end of which was lined with law 
books. Carstairs was in there, sitting 
before the fire. Andrea, too, not far 
from him. They had been having a 


conference. None of them looked 
sleepy. 

“Our friend, Delaney,” Sol said, 
smirking. 


I went over and poured a drink. 
“Here’s to murder,” I said, exercising 
my right arm. Carstairs sneered at me, 
the dame wore her usual mean, sullen 
look. Sol chuckled. 

“One of my boys, Joe Duke, got 
lost,” I said. “You wouldn’t know 
where I could find him?” 


SPL spread his hands. “Why should 
we?” he asked. “Why don’t you re- 
port it to the police?” 

“T thought of that,” I said. “But 
they’re kind of busy. You know, look- 
ing for murderers. I can’t expect ’em 
to bother looking for a stray of mine. 
But I thought maybe you saw the boy, 
Carstairs, at the club. He was a good- 
looking cub and—” 

“Yeah, I saw him. Did you think I 
didn’t know he was following me 
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around?” 

Andrea let out a hard laugh. “The 
dumb shamus didn’t think I’d spot that 
girl, either. What was the idea?” 

I shrugged. “The late Mrs. Car- 
stairs wanted to report on you two,” I 
said. “Just routine. But you were too 
smart. You spotted my boy and girl 
right away. People as smart as that 
make it tough for me. It gets harder 
and harder to earn a living. Why, look, 
you smart babies could have rigged 
your alibi so it would stick when the 
lady got knifed.” 

“That’s enough of that,” Sol said. 
“We don’t have to listen to your in- 
sinuations. We’re worn out with this 
ordeal. Good night, Delaney.” 

“You going to keep these two here?” 

“The lady and gentleman are staying 
with me for the present,” Sol said, with 
a lot of dignity. 

I laughed. “Well, don’t let ’em get 
hold of a knife. They might try to do 
you out of your fee.” 

Carstairs jumped at me, calling me 
names. Sol grabbed him, but I swung 
away, just for luck. I clipped him a 
nice one on the jaw, waved my hand 
and departed. I would have given a 
lot to know what was said in there, but 
there was no way to find out. 

I was starting down the hall to the 
elevator when I heard a scream. It 
froze me. It seemed to come from Sol’s 
apartment, but I’d have bet that An- 
drea couldn’t scream like that. Her 
pipes were too husky from nicotine and 
whiskey. No, this scream came from a 
young throat; if you can describe a 
scream that way, it was a pleasant so- 
prano scream. But the screaming girl 
was scared. It went up to high C, then 
faded. As though somebody had cut it 
off by choking her. 

I turned back. I was very curious 
about that scream and who let it out. 

Sol’s door was locked. I leaned 
against the bell. Nobody came for quite 


a while. They were getting the screamer 
out of the way. 

Then Sol opened up. 

“Pll stand for just so much, De- 
laney!” he said. “Beat it!” 

“Look,” I said, “I heard somebody 
scream. Who’s in here besides you 
three?” 

“You’re nuts,” he said. 
here.” 

“Mind if I come in again?” I asked, 
and shoved him out of the way. 

“Get out!” he yelled. You can’t—-” 

I put my open hand up against his 
face and pushed his head back against 
the wall. He spluttered angrily. I 
went into the living reom. Carstairs 
was still in there; Andrea had left. 

“Where’s the dame?” I asked. 

“Andrea has retired,” Carstairs said. 

“Okay, where is she? I’m going to 
look this dump over.” 

I started for a bedroom door. 
stairs jumped for me. 

“You can’t go in there!” he said, and 
pulled at my arm. 

I swung around and started a right 
hook. But he stepped nimbly back— 
and I saw he had an automatic pointed 
at me. I hadn’t expected that. 

“Don’t go in there!” he said. “Sol, 
take his gun.” 


“Nobody’s 


Car- 


Sot slid timidly back of me, grabbed 

my gun and backed off. He began 
talking about the Bill of Rights and 
said I had no warrant. Carstairs told 
me to move over towards the fireplace 
and sit down. 

I moved. I was suddenly very much 
interested in these birds. I wanted to 
know who had screamed, and why. I 
sat down. 

They showed that they were uncer- 
tain. Something unexpected had hap- 
pened. They had two guns on me, but 
they didn’t know just what to do with 
me. Well, I could sit there as long as 
they could. Carstairs might be uncer- 


ene 
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tain, but he was also pretty cool. I 
began to see I had underestimated the 
dancing boy. Jules had told me he had 
never been in the rackets, just a hanger- 
on. But Jules was wrong. He was 
smooth, he had kept covered up, he 
seemed to be just a guy with rhythm. 
But from the look on his map, right 
now, and especially in his eyes, he was 
no amateur. I had seen that look too 
often; the guy had the cool, savage, con- 
trolled anger of the killer. He wanted 
to bump me, and he didn’t only because 
he didn’t see how to cover up. 

I glanced at Sol. The lawyer was 
sweating. He was scared; he was get- 
ting in too deep. Suddenly I got hep 
to something. Carstairs, not Sol, was 
the brain. He was using Sol, as he was 
using Andrea. There was more to him 
than I had guessed, than anybody had 
guessed. I had put him down as a dim- 
wit, with all his brains in his feet. 
Wrong again. 

“We’ll have to do something about 
the shamus and the frail,” he said, cool- 


ly, flatly. 

Sol groaned. “No,” he objected 
feebly. ‘“We—” 

“Shut up!” Carstairs said. “From 
now on Pm running it. You should 


have known that frail could get in here. 
You muffed it. From now on I take 
charge. And remember you're in it up 
to your fat neck.” 

Sol groaned again. 

“What frail?” I asked. 

“The one you had on Andrea,” Car- 
stairs said with a sneer. “One smart 
kid, huh?” 

I chorused Sol’s groan. Peggy was 
trying to be a detective! She had got 
in here—she must have known another 
way in, from having worked for Sol. 
It was her scream I had heard. They 
had found her. They had her. What 
had they done to the kid? What was 
Andrea doing to her now? Carstairs 
had had his wife killed, all right, so he 


would inherit her dough before she 
kicked him out with a small settlement. 
Andrea was in it; Sol, too. And now— 
Peggy and me. And Joe Duke! What 
had they done to Joe?” 

“Yeah, one smart kid!” Carstairs re- 
peated. “Get Roberts for me, Sol.” 

“No, Jerry,” Sol protested. “No, 
you can’t—” 

“Get Roberts!” Carstairs snapped. 

Sol moved to the phone. Roberts! 
What had the glassy-eyed butler to do 
with it? Was he working for Carstairs, 
too? 

Sol didn’t get Roberts on the phone. 
Because, while he was calling the num- 
ber, somebody began pounding on the 
door. 

“See who it is,” Carstairs said, “and 
use that gun, if you have to.” 

Sol was reluctant. 

“Go on!” Carstairs commanded. 


OL went into the hall, to the door, 

opened it an inch. But he didn’t 
get a chance to use his gun. The guy 
who craved admittance exploded, 
tossed another bird he had with him 
right at Sol. The little lawyer yelled. 

Then Carstairs made a mistake. He 
got up, swung towards the hall. I threw 
a tiled coffee table at him and dived for 
his legs. I brought him down. We 
were all tangled up, with the lithe 
dancer underneath, when I heard a fa- 
miliar laugh. 

It was old Joe Duke. 

He rapped Carstairs over the head 
and the dancer relaxed. I got up and 
looked at Joe. His head was bloody, 
his hair matted with blood; but he was 
all there, all six feet of him. I looked 
into the hall. 

Roberts, folded like an accordion, 
was draped over Sol, who didn’t have 
a gun any more or any inclination to 
move. 

“I didn’t expect to see you here!” 
Joe said, | 
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“I get around,” I muttered. “Tell 
me things.” 

“That lousy butler tried to kill me,” 
Joe said. “But he miscalculated the 
thickness of the Duke skull. I was out 
for a while, buried under leaves in a 
summer house. When I came out of it, 
I got him under control, made him say 
things. He’s the one that knifed Mrs. 
Carstairs. I was tailing her. I saw him 
climb out of the luggage compartment 
and go into the house. I didn’t know 
she was dead. After they called the 
cops, I went for him. He got me off- 
guard and sapped me over the head, 
then carried me out to that summer 
house and covered me up. I guess he 
planned to bury me in the morning.” 
Joe grinned. “She was going to fire him, 
see? So he made a deal with Carstairs. 
If anything happened to her, he’d have 
a life job—and five grand.” 

“He was in the luggage compartment 
all the time?” I asked. “At the club? 
Then he got out and into the house be- 
fore the chauffeur discovered she was 
dead?” 

“That’s right, boss,” Joe laughed. 
“Sol knew about it, too. He helped 
them fix the alibi, advised ’em—” 

“Peggy!” I yelled. “Peggy’s in here! 
That Andrea dame—” 

“Where?” Joe cried. 


“Stay here! Watch ’em,” I said. 
«p= 

I made a rush for the bedroom. I 
crashed the door. Peggy was on the 
bed, adhesive tape across her lips, pil- 
low slips knotted around her ankles and 
wrists. 

Andrea was there, too, with murder 
in her eye. And a gun in her hand. I 
ducked and dived. She fired. But she 
missed a mile, on account Joe Duke was 
right behind me. He threw something 
at her—I never did find out what it was 
—and it bopped her right in her sour 
puss. By that time I was in there, 
twisting her little man-killer out of her 
mitt. 

Joe was too busy to watch the other 
birds. He was working over Peggy. So 
I had to go out there, with Andrea’s 
twenty-two, and stand guard, while Joe 
gathered Peggy up in his arms and said, 
“Peggy, my darlin’! Darlin’ Peggy!” 
and all such. 

Peggy, when she got to talking, had 
heard plenty to cinch everything against 
Carstairs, Andrea, Sol and the butler. 
They were all in it; al’ would take the 
rap. 

But Peggy had a new song. 

“Grandpop was a cop, Daddy was a 
cop, my brother is a cop—and I’m going 
to marry a cop!” 
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E sat there at the massive desk 

in his shirt sleeves riffling a 
deck of cards. The heavy ( 
muscles moved in his arms with a casual 
precision, and the flinty black eyes 
were strangely like those of a jungle 
cat — cold, untrusting, unemotional. 
Moreno had had a mother once, a soft 
and gentle dark-eyed creature. But, 
looking at him, the few men who knew 
him never thought in such terms. To 


Moreno knew Johnny 
Rawson was the toughest dick in 
town but it didn’t worry him much—what the 
hell did Rawson have after all but two fists and 
a gun! 


them he was somehow eternal. It was A dulcet buzzer sounded in the lush 

impossible to imagine his ever having golden receiving room beyond him. 

been anything less than he was now. Moreno didn’t even look up. Only one 
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person ever entered here. Anyone’s else 
entrance was a feat comparable to gain- 
ing admission to the jewel vaults of the 
Agha Khan with an empty truck and a 
shovel. There were two other luxury 
suites maintained by him in other parts 
of the city. Moreno was no Jekyll and 
Hyde. He was Jekyll and Hyde and 
Moreno. Here he was Moreno, busi- 
ness man. 

Luan, the towering and inscrutable 
Asiatic who guarded the series of doors 
which led to the suite, ushered the caller 
into Moreno’s private room and retired 
silently. Luan was the perfect servant: 
his tongue had been cut out years past 
in Canton, he could not write English, 
and he was loyal—for some day in the 
future he would return to China and he 
would be a wealthy lord. 


E caller was thin, swarthy, impas- 

sive. He was Riggi, Moreno’s front 

man. He handled all details which 

might be visible to the human eye; 

Moreno handled those which weren’t 
so visible. 

Moreno looked up. 

“Tt’s about one of the collection men, 
king,” Riggi said. 

“What about him?” Moreno put the 
ace of spades on the deuce, no longer 
looking at his front man. 

“He’s been making a pool of his own 
on the side.” 

“T guess he’s ambitious.” 

“So was Caesar,” Riggi said. “And 
look what happened to him.” 

Moreno whistled a soft snatch from 
the ending of a tragic opera. Two spades 
came off the top of the deck in a row. 

“They’re spades tonight,” Moreno 
murmured. “That’s good.” 

“Sure it is. The boys got to be kept 
in line. When it shows in the news- 
papers, the rest of them will know they 
got to stay in line.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Carothers.” 


“I remember him,” Moreno said. 


“He had an evil-eye. I didn’t like the 
eye.” 

“He can be replaced. There was a 
young guy came to me only yesterday 
for a job.” 

“Will he level?” 

“He will. He will or else,” said 
Riggi. 

“Get Lefty. Well take care of 
Carothers.” Moreno stood up. He 
looked down at the cards. A great many 
spades. 

Sixteen years ago a deck of cards had 
started Moreno for the top. He’d won 
$41,000 in one night, and he’d learned 
to follow the cards. They told him 
things, the way they didn’t tell other 
people. They understood his life and 
he understood them. 

Carothers, the wayward collection 
man for Moreno’s number pool, lived 
in a walk-up in the West Eighties. 
Lefty got out of Riggi’s car a block 
away and Riggi and Moreno drove 
slowly up four blocks, across and down, 
to give Lefty plenty of time. 

Lefty rang somebody else’s bell and 
when the tenant released the front door 
lock Lefty went in, wearing smoked 
glasses and a muffler and a coat he’d 
never used before and wouldn’t use 
again. Lefty’s eyes resembled his con- 
science in that both were born in a re- 
frigerator. In the thirty summers of 
his life there never yet had been a 
thaw. 

He rapped softly on Carothers’ door. 

“Who’s there?” Carothers called. 

“The renting agent’s office,” Lefty 
said. “We want to check the condi- 
tion of the furniture.” 

“Funny time for that,” Carothers 
stated, opening the door. 

“Hello, Carothers,” Lefty said softly. 


When Lefty got into the sedan a few 
minutes later, Moreno looked at him 
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from the other side of the back seat. 
‘Well?” 

“Just like you said, king. Sliced 
him and took all the loose glit and 
clink he had. So it’s just robbery an’ a 
stash, to the cops. So it couldn’t be 
us. You want the stuff? There wasn’t 
much dough.” 

“Keep it. And three hundred when 
it’s in the papers,” Moreno said. 

Lefty looked at him. “You said five 
hunnert, king. You told me half a G 
for this job.” 

“Did I?” 

Riggi turned right into Central Park. 
There were long dark stretches through 
it. It was a good place. 

“What you drivin’ through the park 
for?” Lefty asked after awhile when 
Riggi slowed. 

“The cards showed spades tonight,” 
Moreno said softly. His gun had a 
silencer and it was wrapped in a muffler 
and all the car windows were shut. So 
there wasn’t much noise. 


NONE of Lefty’s blood soaked 
through his clothes onto the car be- 
fore they threw his carrion over into a 
ravine. 

“You’ve been on too many jobs for 
me,” Moreno told Lefty’s body softly 
as it went away down into the ravine. 
“You were getting too strong in your 
own head. You might have become a 
cokie or you might have got ambi- 
tious.” 

After he got out of Riggi’s car down- 
town, Moreno walked a block, took a 
cab and went to the apartment down- 
town, the one he used for recreation. 

When he got up there and looked at 
his suit he saw a couple of drops of 
blood on one superb blue trouser leg. 

“That — — —!” Moreno said 
quietly. “That dirty —— 
He bled on me.” 

He swore softly all the time he was 
removing the stains. Moreno was 


—! 


meticulous about his suits. 

A few minutes later Carole phoned. 
“Can I come over, honey?” she asked. 
Carole was a blonde. 

“Yes. Come right now,” Moreno said. 
His name wasn’t Moreno to her or any- 
body here. He was a retired importer 
here. 

He put the phone back, picked it up 
and dialed another number. She was 
beautiful, young, brunette, and he’d met 
her only two days ago, and she would 
be a nice change of pace. 

“Hello, Angela,” he said. “This is 
Dr. Monson. Certainly you remember. 
Come up. I want to talk to you.” 

“TJ—T’ll be glad to,” she murmured. 
“Now?” 

“In an hour,” he said. “And don’t be 
late.” 

Carole came up presently and she was 
blonde and too well dressed and very 
slinky and appealing, to everybody ex- 
cept Moreno any more. She came for- 
ward eagerly to throw her arms around 
him. 

“Oh, darling, I—” she began, and 
then she saw the look in his eyes. 
“Why, Doc, darling, what’s—” 

“Pm canceling your subscription,” 
he said. “Pack what you have here and 
get out.” 

“But—we’ve been together a year. 
You love me. You can’t just—” 

“I said get out.” 

“But my god—lI haven’t any money. 
You haven’t given me any for more than 
amonth. You can’t just—” 

He hit her then. He had a good right. 
When she got up off the floor a minute 
later the whole left side of her face was 
beginning to swell. He stood there look- 
ing at her and she saw it in his eyes 
what he didn’t say: she’d better never 
cross his path again. 

“You're lucky,” he told her as she 
slunk away with her two suitcases. 
“You still have a right side to your 
face.” 
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He sat down for awhile. He got out 
the cards presently to see whether the 
brunette would be all right for him. 
He cut the deck and a small heart 
showed. The four of hearts. That was 
all right, but not as good as the queen. 
It was all right, though. 

When the brunette Angela arrived, 
on the dot, but slightly hesitant and 
self-conscious, Moreno wore a nice 
smile. 

“Hello, beautiful,” he said. 
in.” 

“Tit isn’t quite the proper—” 

“T said come in,” he repeated softly 
and looked at her. 

She looked at his eyes and then she 
came, slowly, and he threw the slide 
catch on the door and she seemed a 
little scared, but she came all the way 
in and he mixed two drinks, one of 
them especially prepared. .. . 


“Come 


ORENO was back of a screen in a 

hotel room watching and listening 
while Riggi interviewed the new ap- 
plicant for the late and unlamented 
Carothers’ position. This was the fol- 
lowing noon. 

“What makes you think you got the 
guts to take care of a whole district of 
petty sellers and keep them in line?” 
Riggi asked. “What makes you think 
you’re tough?” 

He was a young sandy-haired man 
with a good face. He was a good aver- 
age young man with more than the aver- 
age amount of bitterness in his face. 

“There’s millions more like me, ex- 
cept they don’t have the guts to do any- 
thing about it,” the young man rasped 
in a voice which wasn’t as hard as he 
made it sound. “Nobody’ll give me a 
legitimate job. I looked for months. I 
got a job on a project and they kicked 
me off that. I’ve got a girl. You can’t 
get married on hope and optimistic 
newspaper editorials. You can’t live on 
hope. I want to live, and not in a 


breadline.” 

“How would forty a week do to 
start?” Riggi asked. 

“I won’t find forty a week in a bread- 
line soup bowl.” 

“So your name’s Duane? Where 
you from? Where do your people live? 
And you got to give me proof. You 
show me letters from them and all 
that.” 

“Why?” 

“If you should get out of line or take 
a powder with our dough, things could 
kappen to your family. That’s just our 
insurance. You won’t get out of line 
then, see?” 

Duane hesitated. He hesitated, and 
then he said: “All right. But be sure 
I’m out of line before you go to work 
on the idea.” 

“Tm always sure first,” Riggi said. 

When Duane had gone, Moreno came 
out from behind the screen and said: 
“We can trust him, all right. I cut the 
pack.” He held up a card. It was the 
ace of diamonds. Diamonds are hard 
and valuable. 

Moreno sat down and looked at the 
paper. Inside there was a third of a 
column. In part it read. 


. . . Police see no apparent con- 
nection between the knifing of one 
Carothers in an apartment on West 
87th Street and the finding in Cen- 
tral Park of the body of an under- 
world character identified only as 
Lefty. The murder of Carothers 
apparently was motivated by rob- 
bery with maniacal overtones, for 
Carothers body was badly cut 
apart and one section cut off com- 
pletely before he was ‘1ung up by 
the thumbs. All his money and 
jewelry was missing. Lefty’s wal- 
let was intact, a few dollars in it, 
and he was shot through the heart. 
Police can find no connection, as 
the cases are so dissimilar. There 
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is no clue to the identity of the 

murderer of either. . . . 

“Did you sink all that stuff Lefty 
sneezed from Carothers?” Moreno 
asked, looking up. 

“Its all in the East River,” Riggi 
said. 

“That’s fine.” Moreno trusted Riggi. 
He trusted Riggi because the cards had 
told him to, and the cards were never 
wrong. Riggi had been front man four 
years now. He wasn’t ambitious. He 
made plenty, he was satisfied. He knew 
when he was well off, and he’d read a 
lot of history, about Caesar and Napo- 
leon and those guys who tried to spread 
out too big and wound up back of the 
eight. Riggi knew history always re- 
peated. At least, he believer it did. He 
was away safe out front and that was 
good. 

“The take’s off this last week,” Mo- 


reno said suddenly after awhile. 

“Why?” 

= T Powers pack,” Riggi an- 
swered. ‘“They’re giving better 


percentage on their pool and the news 
is spreading around. Slow, but spread- 
ing. They’re cutting into our terri- 
tory.” 

“We'll take care of them,” Moreno 
said. 

“Pm not sure, king. What I wanted 
to tell you is, I got it on the vine this 
morning the Commissioner’s putting 
Johnny Rawson up here to look us over 
about last night.” 

“Rawson. That guy with the fists. 
What’s he?” 

“The toughest dick in town, is all.” 

“He’s got fists and a gun. That’s all.” 

“Maybe he’s got more than that.” 

“Do I get grey thinking about him? 
Look: the smartest dicks in town have 
tried to get me,” Moreno said. “And 
they can’t even get you. When they 
can’t get you, how do they get me?” 

“That Rawson, though.” Riggi 


shook his head. “I don’t like it. That 
gee’s so tough even the wind blows 
away from him.” 

“You leave him to me,” Moreno 
said. He riffled his deck, and cut it and 
it came up the queen of hearts. Mo- 
reno looked at it awhile. What connec- 
tion could the queen of hearts have with 
a detective who went around slapping 
guys down? Spades meant keep away 
from whoever you were seeing about, or 
knock him off. Clubs meant be careful, 
he’ll lay it on if you don’t do it first. 
But hearts—well, in-this kind of case 
hearts just meant things were still neu- 
tral. Otherwise they just meant senti- 
ment and recreation and things like that, 
with women. 

After awhile he went downtown alone 
and he had dinner in a quiet little res- 
taurant. When he came out, there was 
a big hard young guy leaning against the 
entrance. He had blue eyes, very blue, 
and a solid square jaw and a smile. 
Peculiar smile. 

“Hello, Moreno,” Johnny Rawson 
said. 

Moreno looked at him. He knew 
who the guy was, by instinct. 

“A man who’s droll always puts me 
right in the aisle,” Rawson said. “Cut- 
ting parts off a collection man and hang- 
ing him up by the thumbs is very funny. 
It ought to be in a comic strip. But then 
the men who draw comic strips don’t 
live forever either, do they?” 

Moreno’s face didn’t change expres- 
sion. He walked on past, and down the 
block and around the corner. He ex- 
pected Rawson to follow him. But 
Rawson didn’t. He just stood there 
against the front of the building smok- 
ing a cigarette and smiling that smile. 
Moreno wished Rawson would follow 
him. Moreno could handle that sort of 
thing. But a dick who just smiled and 
stood there right in front of where you 
were eating—how could he know where 
you were eating? Maybe it was just 
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chance. Maybe it was. 

He got into a cruising cab, and 
changed cabs twice more on the way to 
his third place in a Long Island suburb. 
This was a smaller place where he saw 
nobody. Not even Riggi knew Moreno 
had it. It was the place he went to rest 
and think. He had another name here 
and he paid the rent, so nobody was 
curious. 

He stayed out there a week. That 
Rawson would be running around in 
circles by now. Maybe he would. 

Moreno cut the cards again after 
thinking about Rawson for awhile. 
This time it came up the king of dia- 
monds. Moreno frowned. It was still 
neutral—unless it meant Rawson was 
hard, and the biggest of his kind. Mo- 
reno already knew that. 

He got back to his office suite late at 
night and Riggi was waiting there with 
the week’s profits and they’d fallen off 
much too much. 


P E Powers mob,” Riggi said. 
“Powers is going to corner the 
numbers business in this town. The 
word’s around. He gives better pay- 
offs and better percentages until he has 
all the business and then he eases off 
until he’s got a hundred per cent profit 
cinched. He runs us out of the racket.” 

“Nobody runs Moreno anywhere.” 

“I was thinking, king,” Riggi said, 
looking at Moreno in a peculiar way. 
“I got enough to quit. You must have 
three times as much. We could quit.” 

“Moreno doesn’t quit,” said Moreno. 
“I like it.” 

Riggi shrugged slightly. 

Moreno paced back and forth across 
the floor for a long time. 

“That dick Rawson been around?” 
he asked after awhile. 

“No,” said Riggi. “Nobody’s seen 
him. He hasn’t talked to me. It’s on 
the vine he’s pulled off, so long as we 
don’t stash anybody else.” 


“We’ve got to stash Powers. We got 
to kave him stashed.” 

“That’s not so good, king.” 

“Im the one who decides whether 
it’s good or not. We have Powers and 
a couple of his lieutenants stashed and 
everybody else thinks a long time be- 
fore they muscle into the numbers busi- 
ness.” 

“Who could we get?” Riggi asked. 
“There’s not a killer in town would 
tackle Powers. Powers is tough and 
he has three monkeys around him 
who’re tougher. We couldn’t get a 
killer.” 

Moreno paced awhile longer. “What 
about this punk you hired a week ago? 
His name’s Duane.” 

“He’s no killer. He doesn’t know his 
way around. He’s not even a good col- 
lection man.” 

“Fine,” Moreno said. “You check 
him clear back?” 


“Yes. He’s what he says. He was 
out of college and onto the WPA. 
Why?” 

“Get him around.” 


“You got an idea?” 

“Tve got an idea. He’s our fall gee. 
Something like this: He goes to Pow- 
ers and says he’s quit me and he’ll work 
for Powers for more dough. He says 
he’ll give Powers a layout of our sys- 
tem and territory and methods for an 
up in wages, because he kncws the sun 
is shining on their outfit from here on. 
Then some night Powers gets a note to 
trail Duane, on the tip Duane is spy- 
ing for me. Get it? Powers and his 
guys trail Duane. We knock Powers 
and his men off and Duane too. We 
put Duane off to one side with an empty 
rod, one of ours, that we kill with, and 
covered with Duane’s prints. Then it 
comes out that Powers is stashed by 
one of his own men and we're in the 
clear.” 

“Will this punk Duane do it? Won't 
he wonder?” 
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“No. I'll up him to a hundred a 
week and tell him he’s spying on Pow- 
ers for me by joining Powers’ outfit. 
This Duane’s young, see. It’ll make 
him feel important—and he’ll be draw- 
ing two salaries—one fror me and one 
from Powers. It’ll seem a good chance, 
to him, to save clink so he can marry his 
broad.” 

Riggi shrugged slightly. “That’s the 
way then, king.” 

“You sound jittery about it,” Moreno 
narrowed his eyes. 

“It’s a great idea, king.” Riggi said, 
Dasty nta 


“So you go it straight,” Riggi asked 
Duane the following day. 

“Yes,” Duane said. “Perfectly. De- 
pend on me. [’ll get the dope on their 
system and their layout.” 

“And remember, you do a good job 
in the next three weeks, you get a G 
bonus and you can quit the business 
and get married if you want to,” Riggi 
added. 

“That'll be fine. Depend on me.” 
Duane’s face seemed to have hardened 
a little in the last week. 


e was not quite three weeks later 

when Riggi met Duane again, in a 
different hotel, in Brooklyn, where no- 
body would be apt to know either of 
them. 

“My outfit’s changed its plans, kid,” 
Riggi began, looking very sad. “We 
know we're licked. So I guess that 
ends the spying.” 

“Don’t I get my G bonus?” Duane 
asked quickly. 

“Sure you get it. Right here. You 
did all right.” Riggi pulled ten C notes 
from his pocket and handed them to 
Duane. “But I want you to do some- 
tuing else. I want you to be a go-be- 
tween. I want to sell out to Powers. I 
want you to go back and tell him that. 
You tell him to come down to my office 


tonight at midnight and TIl talk it over 
with him. Tell him he can bring all his 
gunmen with him, in case he gets the 
wrong idea. This is legit. My pool’s 
beat, kid. I can’t compete with Pow- 
ers. I’m quitting it. I mean it.” 

Duane looked at him for awhile and 
presently he said: “I believe you. You 
might give me a note for Powers, as he 
can’t be reached by anybody except a 
few men in his outfit. He stays pretty 
much under cover.” 

“Sure,” said Riggi. He wrote a note 
to Powers. On another slip of paper he 
wrote the address of his “office,” and 
the room number. It was down on the 
lower West Side in a middle-class neigh- 
borhood. 

“Okay,” Duane murmured. “It'll 
sure be good to yet out of this racket 
and get married.” 

“That’s the only kind of life,” Riggi 
said. 

Duane left and Moreno came out 
from behind the screen. 

“Well,” Moreno said, “I guess it’s 
set.” 

“It’s set, all right. That old build- 
ing across from the ‘office’ is perfect 
all ways, and we can get out fast if we 
have to. We won’t have to. There’s 
nobody lives on that street. All office 
buildings and stores. I don’t like it so 
good, though, at that.” 

“Tt’ll be fine,” Moreno said. “TI just 
cut a spade.” 

Riggi looked at it when Moreno held 
it up. “The jack of spades. In six- 
teen years they’ve never told you 
wrong?” 

“For sixteen years I’ve followed 
them,” Moreno said. “And I’m still 
alive. They know things, I tell you. 
They’re good.” 

“What does the jack mean—that 
Powers goes out?” 

“Ves,” 

“T hope so,” Riggi said. 

“You'll see.” 
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It was eleven-fifteen when Moreno 
and Riggi crept up an alley into the 
crumbling old loft building. They had 
a fast rented car parked half a block 
away for the getout. And Riggi knew 
the habits of the cop on the beat. He 
wouldn’t be around here very close 
when it happened. If he did happen to 
be, it would be too bad for the cop, that 
was all. 

They crept up the stairs to the 
second floor. It was very dark in there. 
The windows were dirty and mouldy 
with cobwebs. But one of those win- 
dows was broken and it was right 
across from the address Riggi had given 
as his office. 


E would be very simple. There were 
a lot of offices in that four-story brick 
across the street, but Riggi had never 
been in any of them. He hadn’t 
rented any of them, either. When 
Powers and Duane and the gunmen 
came up and got out of the car and 
started into the entrance—well, Mo- 
reno would let them have it. Moreno 
never missed at that distance. His rod 
had a very up-to-date silencer on it. It 
would be no louder than a man cough- 
ing. When they were all stashed down 
there, Moreno and Riggi would go 
down wearing masks and make sure 
they all were dead, and plant the wiped 
murder gun in Duane’s hand. It was 
simple. Riggi had looked the town 
over for a good street. This was the 
best of them all. Powers didn’t know 
where Riggi’s office was. Nobody knew. 
Riggi didn’t have an office, except the 
one in his hat. He’d never met any of 
his men the same place twice. It was 
safer that way. But Powers wouldn’t 
be afraid to come to this “office”—not 
with his gunmen along, he wouldn’t. 
They sat on a bench by the dirty 
broken window and Moreno looked his 
gun over carefully. It never could be 
traced to him. He’d seen to that, 


Moreno didn’t like to kill personally, 
unless he had to. In all, he’d killed no 
more than three people personally in 
sixteen years. Back in the bootleg era 
he’d always hired it done. Killers were 
cheap and safe then and killing com- 
mon. Now there weren’t so many 
around, and they wanted too much 
money and a man never felt he could 
trust them. 

Moreno didn’t like just sitting there 
and waiting. After awhile he got out 
his cards. He wanted to be reassured. 
He riffled them for awhile and then he 
cut them and held the cut card up to 
his face. It was that queen of hearts 
again. Moreno put the deck in his 
pocket, the queen face up, and thought 
about it awhile. Twice it had come up 
to puzzle him recently. 

Riggi looked through the dark at Mo- 
reno as the king cut his cards and 
Riggi thought: “You got too much faith 
in those things, Moreno. I always did 
think so. You got them meaning cer- 
tain things, but whatever they mean, 
it’s always in your own favor one way 
or another. But you’re still alive and 
you believe in them, so maybe it’s all 
right, if you have to believe in those 
things. I believe only in two things, 
and they’re not superstitions, because 
they’ve been proved plenty of times.” 
But Riggi didn’t say that out loud. 

Neither of them said anything. Mo- 
reno got out his watch after awhile 
and looked at it. It was two minutes 
of twelve. Moreno crouched forward 
toward the window like a cat. 

The black sedan drove up and parked 
in front of the building across the street 
promptly at midnight. Three men got 
out and another stayed in the car at the 
wheel. The three walked across the 
sidewalk to the dimly-lighted entrance 
of the office building. 

The three men were Powers, a gun- 
man and Duane. The other gunman 
stayed in the car but he poked his head 
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out and looked up and down the street. 

Powers was the biggest man of the 
lot, the best target. 

And he was the first to get it. 

Moreno crouched there by the win- 
dow, and his hand was steady as he 
pointed the gun through the jagged 
hole in the window. 

The sound was like a dry cough. 

Even before Powers grabbed for the 
handrailing or started to spin around, 
Moreno was working on the others. 
He shot the gunman next, but in the 
heart as he whirled around jerking at 
his pocket; whereas Powers got his in 
the back. They both were twitching 
on the sidewalk as Moreno got the gun- 
man in the car. He got him in the head, 
within two seconds after Powers got the 
first slug. 


OUNG Duane sprinted for the pro- 

tection of the car, and it was Riggi’s 
turn. Duane had to be killed by a dif- 
ferent gun. Because Moreno’s gun was 
going into Duane’s hand and the cops 
might look at the markings of the lead 
in Duane and they’d think it was funny 
he was shot by the same gun. Riggi 
shot three times for Duane’s heart and 
the young man leaped into the air, 
twisted around and flopped to the side- 
walk. 

It was then that a gentle voice 
sounded behind Moreno and something 
hard jammed into Moreno’s back. 

“Hello, Moreno,” Johnny Rawson 
said. 

Riggi whirled around in the dark, 
snapped his gun around, trying to find 
that voice. 

“Here I am, Riggi. 
Johnny Rawson said. 

Riggi shot at the shadow. All he 
could see was a big indefinite shadow, 
and then all he could hear was a moan. 

“Nice work, Riggi,’ Rawson told 
him calmly. “Now drop it, Riggi, or 
too bad. You got him in the guts, 


Shoot it out,” 


where it hurts most and gives him 
plenty of time to think about it. I’m 
holding him in front of me, Riggi.” 

Riggi was nervous. He said: “You 
better kill me, dick.” 

“T hate to stink up my gun,” Raw- 
son said. “We need you.” A beam of 
light flashed out suddenly from the de- 
tective’s left hand, and it spread all over 
Riggi and then Rawson shot the gun 
out of Riggi’s hand and a hole into the 
hand. Riggi’s gun clattered down and 
Rawson twisted Moreno’s away, 
dropped Moreno to the floor, picked up 
Riggi’s gun, knocked Riggi stiff with a 
right to the jaw. Then Rawson leaned 
out the window and blew his police 
whistle and Duane got up from the 
sidewalk. 

Moreno moaned in a corner of the 
lighted police ambulance. And when 
Riggi sat up woozily to find his hand 
bandaged but in a cuff with the other 
hand, he blinked slowly. He blinked 
slowly at Duane, sitting there with a 
couple of harness cops and Johnny 
Rawson. 

“What the hell?” Riggi asked. 

“You can blame young love,” Johnny 
Rawson told him, smiling. ‘“Duane’s 
a young guy in love with a girl. So his 
girl got curious about his job. She 
finally broke him down and he told her 
his job. She’s a nice girl and she didn’t 
like it that way.” 

“She told me she’d never speak to 
me again unless I made up for it—un- 
less I got out of it and had some racke- 
teers arrested,” Duane stated. 

“So he got to worrying about it. The 
girl meant more to him than a job he 
didn’t like anyway. He didn’t know 
how to go about it, but you played into 
his hands yesterday, you and Moreno,” 
Rawson added. ‘Duane thought when 
Powers came to talk business with you 
down here there might be trouble be- 
tween you. So he came and told us 
Powers and his hoods were coming to 
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talk to you. We suspected what that 
meant, even if Duane didn’t. The Com- 
missioner sent me down to look at the 
‘office’. Well, the minute I saw this 
building across the street from the 
‘office’ I knew what was going to hap- 
pen. It was a perfect way to knock 
off Powers and his hoods, and Duane 
too. Duane didn’t suspect that. He 
just thought there might be trouble up 
in your office when you got together 
with Powers, and we could arrest you 
all and he’d get his gir? back. Duane 
is young and he hasn’t been around. 
He’s too naive and honest, Riggi.” 


IGGI was staring at Duane. “But 
I shot the punk three times!” 

“Yes. Right in the heart,” said 
Rawson. “But he had to play his part, 
and we couldn’t send him here to be 
slaughtered. The new bullet-proof 
vests’re quite compact. Too bad Mo- 
reno didn’t wear one. Then you couldn’t 
have filled his guts full of lead in the 
dark, mistaking his shadow for 
me, Riggi.” 
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Riggi made a hollow sound in his 
throat and looked sadly at Moreno. 
One cop was helping a medic fix More- 
no’s wounds and another was going 
through the pockets of Moreno’s coat. 

“I should have known,” Riggi said 
softly. “You got too ambitious, like 
Caesar. You didn’t know when to quit. 
History repeats, all right—little guys 
or big.” His eyes slitted suddenly as 
the cop took Moreno’s deck of cards 
from Moreno’s pocket. One card was 
face up in the deck, where Moreno had 
cut. “What’s that card?” Riggi asked 
tensely. 

“Queen of hearts,” the cop said. 
“Why?” 

Riggi stared at Duane. “Twice it 
came up. Your girl. Your giri—the 
queen of your heart. By god, maybe 
there is something to it but Moreno 
couldn’t read it!” 

“What’re you yipping about?” the 
cop asked, looking up. 

But Riggi didn’t answer. He 
couldn’t. He’d just keeled over on the 
floor of the police ambulance. 
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Frame for a Lady 
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A guy had just got bumped off, that’s all. And if Nash didn’t bag the 
butcher hed just lose his fiancee. There was nothing really for Nash to get 
steamed up about... . 


in his bedroom, reading the tele- 


Jim NASH sat at the roll-top desk 
It said, 


gram for the tenth time. 


SORRY NO WEDDING BELLS THIS 
TRIP 


and was signed, Barbara. He crumpled 
the telegram slowly, listening to the 
ring of the front door bell. He stuffed 


k] 


the balled paper into a pigeonhole and 
rose, a tall, lean-muscled figure in loung- 
ing robe and slippers. His thin, sun- 
goldened face looked irritable, bitter. 
He went out through the dark living 
room, snapped a light bulb into bright- 
ness, and opened the outer door. 

A man and woman faced him in the 
corridor. The man, big-boned and 
dark in evening clothes, nodded affably, 
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saying “Hello, Nash. Busy?” 

“A private dick rarely is,” Nash said. 
“Come on in.” 

They entered, the woman smiling a 
greeting at Nash. She was young and 
slim-bodied, almost fragile looking be- 
side the big-boned man; her face was 
small, finely moulded, her grey eyes 
wide and slumberous. She crossed to 
a cushioned chair by the imitation stone 
fireplace, moving with the litheness and 
grace of a trained dancer. The man 
sat beside her on the chair’s arm. Nash 
studied them without seeming to— 
while he closed the door and walked 
across to the tiny liquor cabinet. 

“Have a drink, Vaughan?” he asked, 
and when the man declined: “Mrs. 
Vaughan?” 

“I like my Scotch,” she nodded, 
smiling. Her husband frowned slightly, 
and Margot Vaughan laughed and said: 
“George claims one of the bad habits 
I picked up on the stage is my taste 
for good liquor.” 

George Vaughan touched a finger to 
steel-rimmed glasses, patted a hand over 
thin grey-black hair. In the direct 
light, his face was deep-lined, serious. 
He said impatiently: 

“After all, darling, we’re here on busi- 
ness.” And to Nash as the detective 
handed Margot Vaughan her drink and 
sipped at his own glass of wine: “We 
came up here to talk about Barbara.” 


ASH grinned sourly and said: 
“Your lovely little niece sent me a 
telegram turning me down for the 
fourth time. When she wrote and told 
me she was coming back east for a few 
days, I sent her a proposal by special 
delivery. She gave me a nice six-word 
refusal. So she’s still a career woman. 
Still thinks she can do great things as 
a private operative.” 
“Maybe she can,” Vaughan said. 
“You remember that string of pearls 
stolen from Margot out in Chicago a few 


months ago? Barbara’s recovered them 
—made a deal with the crooks for fif- 
teen thousand. They weren’t insured, 
you know. I’m damn glad to get back 
a fifty thousand dollar necklace for less 
than one-third its value.” 

“So,” Nash murmured, “that’s why 
she’s returning East, to bring along the 
necklace? When does she get in?” 

“Her train’s due at ten-forty tonight. 
We want you to meet it and make sure 
she gets out to our place safely.” 
Vaughan closed his right fist, slowly. 
“Margot and I have been warned not 
to meet her.” 

“Warned? How and when?” 

“By phone, about six tonight. A man 
called and asked for Margot. He told 
her not to meet Barbara under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

Margot Vaughan looked over the rim 
of her glass and said: “He told me if 
I went to meet her, I’d die. Pleasant, 
eh?” 

“Decidedly.” Nash curved his thin 
mouth in a humorless half-smile. “And 
you got a call, too, Vaughan?” 

“Yes, the phone rang again right 
away, and the same voice repeated the 
warning. Just simply stated Pd die if 
I went to meet Barbara. I decided 
the wise thing to do would be to have 
you meet her. I don’t want the police 
in on this—it’d mean too much public- 
ity. I think you can handle things 
alone.” 

“I think so,” Nash said quietly, 
glancing at his strap watch. “It’s ten- 
seven now. Why’d you wait so long be- 
fore coming up here?” 

Vaughan shrugged heavy shoulders. 
“I wanted to disregard the warning, 
but finally decided to have you meet 
Barbara. We were just lucky enough 
to find you in. Yow’ll get two hundred 
for the job. Satisfactory?” 

Nash grinned with his mouth; his 
eyes were narrowed, flecked with cold 
glints. “Okay. I’ve been wanting the 
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job of protecting her—for life. But 
this will do for a starter. I'll see that 
she’s not harmed.” 

Vaughan said heartily: “Swell, 
Nash. You'll get my check for two 
hundred in the morning.” He rose, and 
Margot Vaughan placed her glass on the 
arm of the chair, saying: “Thank you, 
Mr. Nash. Too bad we haven’t time 
for another, but George is anxious to 
get to his club.” 

“Yes,” Vaughan nodded, “I have im- 
portant business to discuss with a 
friend. Pll be expecting to see you at 
my place before eleven.” 

Nash opened the door, ushered them 
into the corridor, and strode back to 
the bedroom. He checked his .32 blue- 
steel automatic, thrust it into his coat. 
He was dressed and in the elevator with- 
in five minutes. 

Outside, he paused in the street’s 
quietness, belting his gabardine trench- 
coat. A scurrying wind flung misted 
rain into his face. He flipped down the 
brim of his hat, started walking toward 
the neon-glare of a busy intersection 
two blocks away. The Union Station 
was no more than ten minutes by foot; 
Nash strode along briskly, liking the 
feel of the wet coldness against his skin. 
Cars passed him in the street, tires 
sucking at the rain-shiny road. Nash 
was halfway to the intersection, almost 
directly under a street light, before he 
became aware of the car that had crept 
up beside him. He tensed, watching 
its grey gunmetal sheen out of the tail 
of an eye. 


|= rear door opened and a man’s 
bulky figure leaped to the sidewalk. 
Nash spun about, his right hand sliding 
under his trenchcoat for his gun. The 
man was across to him in two long 
bounds; metal glittered in his fist. He 
said quietly: 

“Easy, Jack, boy. Keep your hooks 
out where I can see them.” 


Nash withdrew his hand slowly. He 
knew that in the second or two it would 
take him to grip his automatic and swing 
it out, the gunman could blast him to 
death. He stood calmly, the gun within 
inches of his stomach. The man was 
taller than he was—wide-faced, with 
glittering dark eyes under black brows. 
A young couple approached, came under 
the street light. The gunman shielded 
the revolver in his hand by standing 
with his shoulder touching Nash, his 
back to the couple. As they passed, 
he said in a casual tone: 

“We ought to get together with the 
wives now and then, Jack. What say 
to a little party tonight?” 

The boy and girl were out of hearing 
then, and he ordered: “Into the car, 
pal. Keep those hooks still and keep 
your mouth buttoned. Get me?” 

Nash climbed quietly into the rear 
seat of the car. The driver said out 
of the side of his mouth: “Everything 
okay?” He was a small man, crouched 
under the wheel with one hand on the 
gun in his lap. 

“Okay,” the big man beside Nash 
said. He patted a hand expertly over 
Nash’s frame, found the .32, and put it 
into his own pocket. The car moved 
away toward the glaring intersection, 
cut into the street before it, and headed 
smoothly across town. The driver said 
in his thin voice: “It’s just ten-fifteen. 
Any place in particular you’d like to 


go, Jack?” 
“Sure,’ Nash answered. “How 
about police headquarters? Maybe 


they could match up your mugs in the 
rogues’ gallery.” 

The big man beside him said calmly: 
“I doubt it, Jack, boy.” And to the 
driver: “Keep to the side streets.” 

“Sure, sure. Just like we—” 

“Button it,” the big man snapped, and 
the driver slurred his words into silence. 

Nash asked: “How about a smoke?” 

“No smokes, pal. Just keep nice and 
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quiet. I don’t want to have to kill you, 
Jack, boy. But try anything fancy 
and you get it.” 

Nash was silent for a time then, while 


the driver piloted them quietly and care- . 


fully through little-trafficked streets. 
Every red-light was observed; every 
turn was made with a cautious hand 
signal. The driver kept whistling The 
Saint Louis Blues, off tune. Nash be- 
gan to squirm; his eyes flicked to the 
luminous dial of his strap watch. Ten 
thirty-six. Another four minutes until 
Barbara’s train was due. He leaned 
toward the man beside him, saying: 

“What’s the gag? I like the rain 
and fresh air, but I’d rather be walking 
in it.” 

“No gag, Jack, boy. Just keeping 
you company for a little while.” 

“Until after twenty minutes to 
eleven, maybe?” 

“Maybe.” The gunman studied him 
with dark glittering eyes. “You talk 
too much, Jack, boy. Talk gets me 
nervous.” 

Nash compressed his lips, leaned his 
hard slim body against the cushioned 
seat, and tried to relax for the duration 
of the ride. The driver changed his 
whistle to a shrill version of Flat Foot 
Floogie. They swung through misted 
dark streets, back toward Nash’s 
apartment house. Finally the driver 
stopped whistling and said thinly: 

“Tt’s after eleven. Time enough?” 

“Plenty,” the big man answered. 
“Home, James.” 


HE driver swerved the car into the 

long stretch of Nash’s street. It 
reached his brown-faced apartment 
house, braked, and the driver turned 
and said cheerfully: “Here we are, safe 
and sound.” 

“Yeah.” The big man grunted, 
opened the door on Nash’s side. “Okay, 
Jack, boy, we’re here. Happy dreams.” 

Nash said quietly: “If anything’s 


happened to Barbara Vaughan, TIl see 
you two again. Understand me?” 

“Sure, Jack, boy. You got a rep as 
a tough guy when you want to be. But 
we always play for keeps when the go- 
ing gets tough, see?” 

Nash’s sun-goldened face became suf- 
fused with blood. He alighted, watched 
the big dark man unload his .32. He 
took the proffered gun, butt first, 
dropped it into his trenchcoat pocket, 
and said through his teeth: 

“Remember, if anything’s happened 
to Barbara Vaughan—” 

The big man laughed flatly, slamming 
the door shut. The car slurred away 
from the curbing, rolled down the 
street and vanished. Nash muttered 
the number, ‘“Six-three-nine-one-five,”’ 
and climbed the steps to the first floor 
hallway. There was no lobby, merely 
the creaking elevator. He stepped into 
it, sent it ascending slowly to the third 
floor. Outside his own door, he could 
hear the insistent ringing of the phone. 
He unlocked the door, snapped on the 
light button, and lifted the phone from 
the side table. George Vaughan’s voice 
rode over the wire: 

“Nash? What the hell’s the matter? 
Barbara hasn’t shown up and—”’ 

“I don’t think she will,’ Nash said. 
His lean jaws were knotted, whitened 
with tension. “A couple of gunmen got 
me out in the street and rode me around 
until a few minutes ago. I’m afraid 
that was to give somebody a chance to 
take her.” 

“Take her? You mean hold her up, 
kidnap her? Good Lord!” Vaughan 
whispered a slow curse. “I’m going to 
the Station myself and check up—try 
to find out if anyone approached her. 
But with fifty thousand dollars worth 
of necklace to protect, she may be dead 
by now. Do you realize that, man?” 

“Only too well,” Nash said grimly, 
replacing the receiver. 

At five minutes past twelve, Nash re- 
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turned to his apartment from police 
headquarters, scowling. He poured a 
drink—Scotch and soda this time—and 
sipped at the liquor meditatively. He 
was setting the empty glass on the table 
when the telephone rang, a strident 
sound in the quietness. His eyes glint- 
ing, he picked up the instrument. A 
taut feminine voice came over the wire: 
“Jack? This is Barbara. I want you 
(to? 

“Barbara! You're okay?” 

“Tt all depends on how you look at 
it.’ She sucked in a slow, sibilant 
breath. “I’m at twenty-four Northside 
Avenue, third floor, apartment 3-B. 
Got that? I want you to come right 
over. I’m ina jam.” 

“What kind of a jam?” 

“Charlie Garrow’s here with me. It’s 
his apartment. He’s dead—shot to 
death with a silenced gun.” 

Nash felt his throat muscles tighten. 
“You — you didn’t do it?” he asked 
huskily. 

“Shoot Charlie Garrow? A bullet’s 
too quick for him, darling. Somebody’s 
put the neatest frame around me I’ve 
seen in a long time. About a dozen 
people saw me come in with him. Which 
makes it nice, eh? This is one time 
I need you, Jack. Make it fast over 
here, please.” 

“Pm practically on my way now. 
Hold everything till I get there.” 

“I won’t have any trouble holding 
Charlie here,” she said, and the slam- 
ming click of the receiver carried over 
the wire. 


ASH cradled his own receiver, his 
mouth twisted and thin. He knew 
Charlie Garrow, a gigolo-gambler type 
who always managed to dress decently 
and be seen in the best places. Gar- 
row’s living quarters, however, were 
sometimes in the worst places; North- 
side Avenue was a saloon-pocked street 
near the river. Once Garrow had 


asked Barbara to marry him, and he’d 
never forgotten her refusal. Their ani- 
mosity was a by-word around town, the 
spearhead of puns directed at Garrow in 
the night spots. 

Nash swore, reloaded his automatic 
and slid it into his pocket. To his right 
calf he strapped a leather sheath which 
contained a small steel-bladed knife. 
The flat sheath made no bulge under the 
cloth of his trouser leg. That hidden 
knife had aided him three or four 
times before; tonight he was sure he’d 
meet the two gunmen again, and he 
wanted to be ready this time. He 
smiled thinly, striding out. 

Ten minutes later, he paid his cab 
driver in front of the stunted red-brown 
building at twenty-four Northside 
Avenue. Red and green neon signs 
lighted the gusty wetness all along the 
street. Close by, the glaring saloon 
names were discernible through the 
mist: Red Star Tavern, Bennie’s, The 
Brick Bar, Joe and Sams. Nash 
watched the cab’s tail light vanish, and 
climbed smooth stone steps to the en- 
trance of twenty-four. There was a 
speckled light globe overhead; the walls 
were cracked, the paper torn almost en- 
tirely from the plaster. A narrow flight 
of stairs curved upward to his right. 
Nash ascended them, listening to the 
muted squalling of a baby somewhere 
in an upper floor. He reached the dim 
third floor corridor, his nostrils quiv- 
ering slightly at the odors of stale cook- 
ing and grime. 

Apartment 3B was near the stair- 
way. Nash rapped at the panelled 
door. Barbara Vaughan’s voice whis- 
pered tensely: “Jack?” Nash said, 
“Tn the flesh,” and the door opened to 
disclose the girl’s slim white face. Her 
big green eyes looked enormous under 
slender, up-curving brows. Nash 
slipped past her, locked the door, and 
said: 

“Where’s the body?” 
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She gestured toward the half-open 
bathroom door. Nash swept a glance 
around the small living room; the fur- 
niture was old, scarred—a big couch 
against the wall, a pitted center table, 
straight-backed, unpainted chairs, and 
an unshaded lamp that spilled a white 
glare on the room’s shabbiness. Bar- 
bara Vaughan stood watching him 
silently. She was slender, smooth and 
light of skin, her long hair a lustrous 
black frame for her strong slim features. 
Nash said: 

“Come on, where’s that old smile, 
Barb?” 

Her wide red mouth smiled, but her 
green eyes mirrored the fear and anxiety 
within her. She moved across to the 
bathroom door with long, liquid-smooth 
strides. She pushed the door open, 
saying: 

“Pve seen a good many of them, 
Jack, but this is the first one I’ve ever 
been stuck with.” 

Nash looked in past her to the bath- 
room floor. A naked bulb flooded the 
sprawled-out figure of Charlie Garrow 
with wan light. He lay face-up beside 
the dull-enameled tub. He was fully 
dressed in a perfectly fitted grey outfit; 
his eyes stared sightlessly in a broad- 
jawed, handsome face. There was an 
irregular dark circle of blood over the 
left breast. Nash turned away, half- 
closing the door again, and caught Bar- 
bara by the shoulders. 

“What happened?” he asked. “How’d 
you get here in the first place?” 


HE said in a crisp, quiet voice: 
“T got off the train, expecting to 
meet Uncle George. Instead, Charlie 
Garrow came along, showed me the 
dirty end of a gun and marched me out 
of the place. He kept the gun in his 
pocket until we got into a cab. I didn’t 
like the idea of being shot to death in 
front of all those people,” she shrugged 
under his hands, “so I went. Which 


turned out to be a foolish move. I 
should have told him to go to hell— 
only I should have used plainer Eng- 
lish. Number one person to remember 
us is the cab driver. And then out 
popped a lot of people Charlie and I 
both knew, from one of those dives, 
while Charlie was paying off the driver. 
The Brick Bar, I think it was. Slum- 
ming, you know, my deah. And—” 

“They recognized you, eh?” 

“Pll say they did! They started 
yelling at us when they saw us coming 
in here together. Thought we were 
getting chummy, I guess. Charlie was 
a little annoyed to think they’d seen 
him coming into a place like this. But 
in we came anyway. Charlie locked me 
in the bedroom; there’s a window that 
leads right into a brick wall, so I was 
safe enough. After a while someone 
came in, there was talk, and then a 
pop like a silenced gun going off. The 
outer door closed and there wasn’t any 
more noise.” 

“How’d you get out of the bedroom?” 
Nash asked. 

“Easy, darling. Lesson one in any 
detective’s book. I slid a piece of paper 
under the bedroom door, poked out the 
key, and pulled in the key on the paper. 
And I found Charlie definitely out in 
the bathroom. It’s a good thing he had 
a telephone here, at least. I needed you 
around, Jack.” 

Nash said slowly: “Your uncle and 
his wife hired me to see that you got 
to their house okay. They’d been 
warned by a man’s voice over the 
phone not to meet you. I went out to 
go to the Station, and a couple of thugs 
picked me up and rode me around until 
after eleven. I knew then there was 
something phoney in the setup, but I 
didn’t realize it would be a murder 
frame.” 

“Did you tell Uncle George what 
happened?” 

“Yes, he called and asked why he 
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hadn’t seen you. I went to the Station 
and met him there. He stayed five 
minutes or so checking up with me, and 
went home. We couldn’t find anyone 
who even remembered you. Then I had 
a friend of mine at headquarters look 
up the number of the gunmen’s car. It 
was a car stolen from a west side 
banker; he’d just called in to report 
it gone. Naturally, I didn’t tell my 
friend why I wanted the number. I’ve 
done favors for him and it’s a sort of a 
fifty-fifty game. And — well, I went 
home, waiting around for a call from 
Vaughan. You called instead.” 

He kissed her then, full on the mouth. 
She drew away after a moment, lips 
parted, her eyes shining, color high in 
her cheeks. She said huskily: 

“Maybe I should have sent a dif- 
ferent answer in that telegram.” 

“Now were getting somewhere,” 
Nash said seriously. “If you’d married 
me long ago, you wouldn’t have a chance 
to get in a jam like this. You’d be home, 
tending to the baby, and—” 

“And you'd be out taking all the 
risks, eh?” She smiled, a wistful 
quirk of her lips. “I’m not made that 
way, Jack. I need work, excitement, 
something new ahead all the time. I 
might be able to make the kind of home- 
loving wife you’d want me to be, but I 
don’t want that kind of a life—yet. 
Maybe in another year or two, I’ll be 
ready to settle down, if you still want 
me. And if I get out of this mess.” 


ASH scowled, muttering: “Yeah, 
yeah.” He looked toward the bath- 
room. “What about friend Charlie? 
You can’t leave him here, with a lot of 
people ready to swear they saw you 
coming in with him. And if you got rid 
of the body, you’d still be in a spot. 
How about calling in our pals, the gen- 
darmes, and explaining things?” 
“Explain things to Dennis McGraw, 
for instance? He’s been waiting for a 
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sock at me for years. Ever since I pulled 
the Heffinberg killer from under his 
nose and the papers gave him a roast- 
ing. This would be the perfect setup for 
him to tag me with murder. You'll have 
to think up a better one than that, 
Jack.” 

“How about that fifty grand neck- 
lace?” he asked. “Did it disappear 
along with the killer?” 

“No, it’s in my bag.” She crossed 
to the room’s one overstuffed chair, 
lifting a black traveling bag from its 
rear. She opened the bag, disclosing 
feminine pink scanties, a flat black au- 
tomatic, and a small grey jewel case. 
The case snapped open under her 
thumb, and the necklace within 
sparkled on black velvet. For a mo- 
ment she held it suspended from her 
fingers, a pulsing string of stones glow- 
ing coldly against warm flesh. Nash 
watched her replace the necklace and 
case in the bag and close it again. He 
said musingly: 

“Then our phantom killer didn’t 
want those stones, or he’d have taken 
time out to get them. Pd like to know 
the answer to that.” 

“So would I. The killer knocked 
off Charlie to frame me—that’s the one 
thing I’m sure of. It was planned well 
in advance, and Charlie was the fall 
guy, without knowing it. Poor Charlie 
—the heel. It’s so obvious a frame, 
and yet the cops haven’t been told, or 
they’d be swarming in here.” 

“Know anybody who’d like to give 
you the hot seat, Barb? Anybody who’d 
go to all this trouble to see you dead?” 

Her big green eyes glinted with some- 
thing like amusement. “Darling, in 
this business I’ve made enough enemies 
to stretch from here to Frisco. But I 
can’t think of one who’d go to all this 
trouble to frame me. The kind of ene- 
mies I have are the Louie the Lug type. 
Any one of them might try to pop a 
gun at me, or stick a knife into my 
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ribs, but they’re not the subtle, frame- 
working type. So—” 

“So you’re it, without a comeback.” 
Nash’s blue eyes were moody, nar- 
rowed. “What about friend uncle? 
You and he are supposed to split a two- 
hundred grand estate when your aunt 
dies, isn’t that so? He might—” 

“Don’t be silly, darling. Aunt Mil- 
dred is supposed to die within a few 
months, I know that. But I can’t figure 
Uncle George framing me to get my 
share. He’s too wealthy to be worry- 
ing about an extra hundred thousand, 
anyway.” 

Nash’s scowl brightened slowly into a 
grin. “Now, look, you’re up against a 
tough frame here. If you get out of it 
okay, or rather when you get out of it— 
because I’m going to get the killer if 
I have to turn the burg upside down— 
will you forget your so-called career 
and settle down?” 

“And that means marrying you?” 
She sighed, clasped his hands. “You 
know darn well I want you more than 
anything else in the world, darling. 
Tve just been holding back to get my 
fill of excitement, so I could make the 
kind of wife you’d want when we did 
settle down. So—it’s a go, even though 
T’ll be stuck home while you'll be out 
having all the fun—” 

“Fun? Yeah, sure. Grab that bag 
of yours and let’s beat it. But wipe 
everything you might have touched, and 
work fast. We’ll worry about Dennis 
McGraw when he comes scouting after 
you.” 

She moved around the living room, 
bedroom, and bathroom, using a hand- 
kerchief to scrub away fingerprints. 
When she was finished, Nash picked up 
the traveling bag and turned to the 
door. A brisk thump of knuckles 
sounded against the wood. He 
stopped, the color draining from his 
face. Barbara whispered: “The ma- 
rines have landed.” 


EY waited a few seconds, and a 

deep, harsh voice called from the 

corridor: “Open up, or I’ll break in 
the door.” 

Nash swore, saying: ‘Our pal, Cap- 
tain McGraw. Better open up, Barb.” 

She compressed her lips, clicked open 
the lock on the door. Captain Dennis 
McGraw and a giant, slope-shouldered 
plainclothes man came into the room. 
McGraw was no taller than Barbara, a 
spindly man in a black suit and hat, and 
red tie. His face was lined and leath- 
ery, his mouth and eyes acidly bitter. 
He said in his incongruously deep 
voice: 

“So we knock down two birds with 
the same stone, huh? Where’s the guy 
you killed, Miss Vaughan?” 

“Don’t be like that, Denny,” Nash 
said. “You know Barbara wouldn’t—” 

“Don’t call me Denny,” McGraw in- 
terrupted harshly. To his assistant, he 
said: ‘“Cragan, go through the bed- 
room and bathroom. They couldn’t 
have had time to get rid of the body 
by now.” 

Cragan nodded, rolled his unlighted 
cigar from one corner of his wide mouth 
to the other, and strode into the bed- 
room. He stayed there for a half- 
minute, came out and pushed open the 
bathroom door. Without turning, he 
said in a flat tone: 

“Garrow’s on the floor, Cap. Dead- 
er’n a smoked herring.” 

Captain Dennis McGraw said in an 
acidly mild voice: ‘Too bad, huh, Miss 
Vaughan? We got a tip over the phone 
at headquarters that you shot Garrow 
to death. And for once luck is with me 
—the tip turns out the McCoy. Sweet- 
heart, you’re under arrest for the mur- 
der of Charles Garrow.” 

Barbara sighed, took the small bag 
from Nash, and said: “Mind if I pow- 
der up a little, McGraw? Murderesses 
have to look nice to impress newspaper- 
men, you know.” 
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She opened the bag calmly, and 
McGraw snorted, watching her with 
wary eyes. Nash said: “Don’t be a 
damn fool, McGraw. Why should she 
kill Garrow? That phone tip alone 
should put you wise to the fact that it’s 
a frame. Who called you, can you tell 
me that?” 

“No-o,” McGraw answered grudg- 
ingly. “All I know is that it was a 
disguised voice. Might have been a 
man’s or a woman’s, according to the 
dumb sergeant that got the call. But 
that won’t make any difference. The 
fact is we got her dead to rights, and—” 

Barbara Vaughan withdrew her hand 
from the bag, gripping the flat black au- 
tomatic that had been inside. She 
swung the gun in a half-circle to cover 
McGraw and the giant Cragan. “Stay 
right where you are, the two of you.” 

She moved to the door, opened it, 
saying: “I can’t face a rap like this, 
Jack. Ive got to get out and try to 
prove I didn’t do it.” She took the key 
from the lock, inserted it on the out- 
side, shut the door and clicked the lock 
into position. McGraw’s leathery face 
was a mottled crimson, his mouth quiv- 
ering. He roared: “Get after her, 
Cragan! Get her, do you hear, you big 
ox?” 

Cragan took a Police Positive from 
its holster, battered the door with a 
muscular shoulder. The door cracked, 
splintering under his repeated attacks. 
A section of it tore loose. Cragan 
thrust his hand through to the outer 
side, twisted the key, and slapped the 
door inward. He raced along the corri- 
dor, down the stairs. McGraw turned to 
Nash, his bitter eyes glinting. 

“My friend,” he said through his 
teeth, “when I get ahold of her again, 
she won’t have a chance to breathe.” 
He cursed, slammed the door shut. 
“That alone proves she’s guilty. Why 
the hell would she run away if she 
wasn’t guilty?” 


“Because a guy by the name of 
McGraw wouldn’t give her a chance,” 
Nash said thinly. “She didn’t even 
have the gun that killed Garrow. The 
gun you saw is a .32, and it didn’t kill 
Garrow. Chances are, it was an en- 
tirely different caliber gun that did the 
job.” 

“Yeah? And what if that one didn’t? 
How do I know she didn’t have a couple 
of other gats in the bag? She’s cooked, 
get me?” 


ASH swung away from him, went 
into the bedroom, and pulled out 
bureau drawers. There were no pho- 
tos, no letters—nothing that would con- 
nect Garrow with any other person. 
McGraw came into the room while Nash 
was sliding in a drawer, and said 
harshly: 

“That big ox, Cragen, couldn’t find 
her. What are you trying to do, play 
detective? If I didn’t know you so 
well, Pd pull you in as an accessory, 
damn it. How’d you get up here with 
her, anyway?” 

“She called me on the phone,” Nash 
said wearily. ‘Told me she had been 
framed with Garrow’s murder. The only 
thing the killer did wrong was to leave 
Barb locked in the bedroom. But Barb 
fixed that by slipping out the key from 
the other side of the door and unlock- 
ing it. Ifshe’d stayed in there until you 
got here, you wouldn’t be able to pin it 
on her. She’d have to be a miracle 
worker to bump Garrow and then lock 
herself in the bedroom, with the key 
on the outer side of the door. The one 
mistake the killer made—not unlocking 
that door—and Barb had to go and wipe 
it out.” 

“Yeah?” McGraw said acidly. “And 
how do I know she ever was locked in 
there? It’s too thin, Nash, too thin.” 

Nash went out to the living room, 
scowling. Some of the color had faded 
from his slim features, and his nostrils 
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had a white, taut look. Cragan was 
phoning headquarters, his shoulders 
hunched over the scarred table. There 
were voices in the corridor, curious 
faces peering into the room through the 
torn door. The door opened and a tall 
girl with bottle-blond hair entered and 
said in a throaty voice: 

“What—what’s the trouble?” 

“No trouble,” McGraw answered 
mildly. “A guy got killed, that’s all.” 

Her shrewd brown eyes widened and 
her long, highboned face whitened a 
little. “Killed? Good God, it can’t be 
—Charlie?” 

“Yeah,” McGraw said, “it’s Charlie 
all right. He’s in the bathroom.” 

She crossed to the bathroom door, 
her full crimsoned lips tightening. She 
shoved the door in slowly and stared 
down at the body for long seconds. 
When she twisted about, her face 
looked haggard. Tears glistened in 
her eyes. She said in a hushed voice: 

“Im Ethel Traynor. I sing at the 
Metropolitan Club. Charlie and I— 
well, we’ve been going together. I 
came up between shows to tell him Pd 
got a job for him with Becker and Mor- 
gan, the brokers. I—” 

“How long have you known Gar- 
row?” Nash asked. 

“Two years or so, but it was only 
about a month ago that we started—go- 
ing together. I— Good God, who—” 

“Who killed him?” McGraw’s leath- 
ery face looked morose. “A dame 
named Barbara Vaughan. She just 
skipped out, damn it, but when I get 
ahold of her—” He closed the fingers 
of his right hand slowly into a fist. 

Nash said: “Where do you live, 
Miss Traynor, in case the department 
wants to get in touch with you?” 

McGraw frowned at him, and the 
girl answered: “Eighty-nine Andover 
Street, apartment forty-three.” 

Nash nodded. “You don’t know of 
anyone besides Miss Vaughan who 


might have wanted to kill Garrow?” 

She hesitated, her shrewd brown 
eyes swiveling to Nash’s face. “A 
dozen people might have wanted to kill 
him,” she said bitterly. “But since 
you’re so sure Barbara Vaughan did 
it—” She shrugged. “I’ve got to get 
back for the one o’clock show. Got to 
go on with the act.” 

“Okay,” McGraw said. “If I want 
you, IIl get in touch with you at your 
place.” 

She looked toward the bathroom, 
licked her lips, and strode out. Nash 
said to McGraw: “Her face seems fa- 
miliar, for some reason.” 

“It ought to. Her name used to be 
Dolly Linder. She killed a guy in Bos- 
ton four years ago, and the jury let her 
go. Self-defense, she said it was. The 
department’s been keeping an eye on 
her ever since she hit town after the ac- 
quittal. If the bluenoses got on to her 
past, it’d probably mean the windup for 
her as a singer.” 


ASS high forehead wrinkled 

thoughtfully. He gave McGraw a 
mock salute and went out. In the 
street’s neon-bright wetness, he strode 
to the cab stand in the nearby square, 
climbed into a shiny Black and White. 
He lighted a cigarette as the cab rolled 
toward the west side address of George 
Vaughan. The cigarette was dry and 
distasteful in his mouth, and he flung it 
winking into the rain. He cursed, try- 
ing to slump comfortably into the seat 
for the remainder of the ride. 

A quarter-hour later, he finished the 
drink Margot Vaughan had given him, 
and said: “Well, that’s about all there 
is to it. Barbara’s run away from a 
murder she didn’t do, and McGraw is 
determined to pin it on her if it’s the 
last thing he does.” 

George Vaughan nodded, his lined 
face serious. He touched a forefinger 
to his glasses and said: “I’m terribly 
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sorry this had to happen. I—well, I 
can’t think of any reason why Barbara 
should want to kill Garrow. The en- 
tire thing looks like a frameup, as you 
said. What are you going to do now?” 

“He’s going to have another drink, 
at the moment.” Margot Vaughan 
laughed, and rose from her spacious 
chair opposite Nash. They were sit- 
ting in the high-ceilinged library, be- 
fore a wood fire that crackled warmly 
and sent shadows twisting into the oth- 
erwise unlighted room. Nash shook his 
head, saying: “Thanks, Mrs. Vaughan, 
but I think I’ve had enough. I want a 
clear, sober head for the rest of the 
night.” 

Margot Vaughan laughed again, the 
flames making bright glints in her slum- 
berous grey eyes. “I’m going to have 
one, anyway,” she said, and moved out 
of the room with her quick, light, dan- 
cer’s step. George Vaughan leaned 
forward in his deep chair, the light 
making polished discs of his glasses. 
He spoke in a grave, low tone: 

“I don’t know what good this will do, 
but I want to tell you that Barbara’s 
Aunt Mildred has made a new will. 
She’s leaving her entire fortune—over 
two hundred thousand—to Barbara. 
The doctors say she won’t live another 
three months. Barbara is going to be 
a very wealthy young woman.” 

“Why’d this Aunt Mildred cut you 
off suddenly like that?” Nash asked. 

Vaughan smiled mirthlessly. “It 
seems that I’ve never been very popu- 
lar with Mildred. She’s always disliked 
me—ever since I was a kid—and now 
she says I’m too damn rich anyway. 
So there you are. It—well, it might 
give me a reason for framing Barbara. 
Get rid of her and Pd be the only one 
Mildred could leave the money to, you 
see? I wanted to tell you about the 
new will before you got the informa- 
tion from other sources and figured 
maybe I—” 


“That you killed Garrow to frame 
Barbara?” Nash’s eyes were direct and 
challenging in the fire’s brightness. 
“Im asking you, do you need the 
money you'd get if everything did go 
to you?” 

“No,” Vaughan said flatly. “I don’t 
need a cent of it. My business is the 
best it’s been in years.” 

“You're not trying to involve George 
in that murder, are you?” It was Mar- 
got Vaughan‘s warm, laughing voice 
from the direction of the doorway. She 
had reentered the room quietly, hold- 
ing a glass of liquor in her right hand. 
She sipped at it, and said: “Mr. Nash, 
the only thing I don’t like about de- 
tectives is that they’re suspicious of 
everyone. It’s ridiculous to think 
George had anything to do with Gar- 
row’s murder.” 

She sat beside her husband on the 
arm of the chair, patted a hand over 
this thin grey-black hair. “Now, hon- 
estly, Mr. Nash, could you think 
George would ever kill anyone?” She 
spoke lightly, but there was a serious 
edge to her voice. “Could you, really?” 


ASH came to his feet, and said: “I 
don’t know, frankly. The worst 
killer I ever knew was a little guy 
with an innocent face and a pair of 
baby-blue eyes. So you never can tell.” 
Vaughan made an embarrassed 
coughing sound deep in his throat. 
“Well, at any rate, you’re still on the 
case for me, Nash. I want to see Bar- 
bara go free.” He smacked a fist into 
his palm. “TI’ll see her free if I have 
to get the killer myself!” 

Nash said: “The next move is to 
talk to Ethel Traynor. She’s got a past 
she doesn’t want publicized. It’s just 
possible Garrow was holding something 
over her, and she was forced to kill 
him. Of course, she may not know a 
thing about the whole business, but she 
may be able to connect Garrow with 
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someone who might want to frame Bar- 
bara. So it’s worth a try.” 

He nodded to Mrs. Vaughan, 
wheeled, and walked out. In the 
street’s quietness, he pulled the belt 
tight on his trenchcoat, and climbed 
into the Black and White cab. “Metro- 
politan Club,” he ordered, settling in a 
corner of the hard-leathered seat. His 
stomach was warm with the flame Mar- 
got Vaughan’s liquor had ignited, but 
his head was sharp, clear. He was be- 
ginning to see a shaft of brightness in 
the darkness of the frame surrounding 
Barbara . . 

It was after two o’clock when Nash 
stepped out of the cab before the tall, 
smudged-grey apartment house at 
eighty-nine Andover Street. The wind 
had become higher, the rain heavier, 
and the street was dark and blustery. 
Nash climbed narrow steps to the door 
of the building. There was an ante- 
room inside, dim in the rays of a yel- 
low overhead light. Nash tried the door. 
It swung in under his hand, and his 
forehead corrugated in perplexion. A 
middle-class apartment house like this 
one should have had locked doors at 
two in the morning. 

He went inside, closed the door, and 
read the names listed above the rows 
of gleaming brass mailboxes. The name 
Miss Ethel Traynor was written in 
green ink on a small card. Nash 
pressed the white bell button, listening 
with an ear against the speaking tube. 
There was no answering voice. Nash 
cursed in a monotone, stepped across 
to the elevator, and sent it up to the 
fourth floor. 

Ethel Traynor’s apartment door was 
the last one along the corridor to the 
right. Nash rapped at it, lightly. The 
door opened almost before he took his 
hand away. The big dark gunman 
who’d held him up earlier in the eve- 
ning stood framed in the doorway, a 
nickeled revolver in his fist. He 


rammed it into Nash’s stomach, and 
said quietly: 

“Hello, Jack, boy. Come on in and 
make yourself at home.” 

Nash whispered a curse through 
clenched teeth. He stepped in past the 
big man, the .38 touching his side. The 
room, comfortable with solid furnish- 
ings and gayly-colored cushions, was 
bright in the glare of the overhead 
globe. The small thin gunman who’d 
driven the stolen car sat in a pillowed 
chair, legs crossed. He was natty in 
dark tweeds; his eyes were lidded in a 
pitted, grey face. A dull-black auto- 
matic lay on his lap, and he picked it 
up, saying in his thin voice: 

“So he walks right into it again, huh, 
Randy?” 

The big man glared at him with 
glinting dark eyes. “I told you not 
to mention names, didn’t I?” 

“Tt don’t make no never mind,” the 
little man said. “After all, this guy 
ain’t going to talk, is he?” 

The big-framed Randy grunted and 
said: “Okay, Sparrow. Frisk him.” 

“Sure.” Sparrow lifted his thin body 
from the cushions and strode across to 
Nash. He found the .32, slid it into his 
own pocket. “He’s clean now, Randy. 
What next?” 


RRANDE said mildly: ‘Down the 
back stairs. Then into the car and 
out to Old Orchard Road. A couple of 
slugs in the belly, and this town will 
be minus one dumb dick.” He grinned 
at Nash, displaying uneven discolored 
teeth. “Like the setup, Jack, boy?” 

“Pd like it better if I was sure who 
you’re working for,” Nash said. “I 
have a notion it might be—” 

Sparrow said thinly: ‘Can the chat- 
ter.” He bored the muzzle of his auto- 
matic into Nash’s side. “Come on, dick, 
we're going for a nice ride. Out to Old 
Orchard Road and back.” 

“Yeah,” Randy said, “out and back 
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for us, Jack, boy, but not for you.” 

Nash stood very quietly, feeling 
Sparrow’s gun digging into his side, and 
watching the revolver Randy held 
loosely in his hand. “Out,” Randy or- 
dered, and Nash marched between the 
two of them to a wanly lighted rear 
stairway at the end of the corridor. 
They descended the stairs slowly. Spar- 
row kept whistling faintly: Some of 
These Days. 

Nash felt the fine cold sweat on his 
forehead. His mouth was tight, his 
lean jaws ridged with hard muscle. At 
the bottom of the stairs, in the rear 
hallway of the first floor, Randy pro- 
duced a giant ring of keys. He tried 
four of them in the door’s lock before 
he found one that fitted. He opened 
the door, and said: “Outside, Jack, 
boy.” 

Nash stepped into the gusty wetness 
of the darkened street at the building’s 
back. A small coupe was at the curb- 
ing. Randy’s gun prodded him toward 
it. Nash stiffened, halted, knowing his 
chances would be one in a thousand 
once he entered the car. Randy’s gun 
jarred his spine. 

“Get going, Jack, boy. This time 
we're playing for keeps, get me?” 

“Ye-eh,’ Nash said through set 
teeth. “I get you, all right.” 

He walked forward to the car. 

There was a puddle of water in the 
depressed sidewalk close to the car’s 
rear door. Nash reached it, skidded, 
and sprawled out with his right leg 
doubled under him. He sucked in a 
breath and held it, hoping Randy and 
Sparrow would think the fall an acci- 
dent. Randy laughed, and said: 

“Getting nervous, Jack, boy? 
old pins won’t hold you up, huh?” 

Sparrow made a thin chuckling 
‘sound in his throat, saying: “Weak in 
the knees, eh, dick? Get up, and make 
it snappy.” 

Nash groaned, thrusting his right 
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hand under him, lifting the right trou- 
ser leg. His fingers touched the leather 
shield, gripped the smooth handle of 
the knife and slid it into his palm. The 
handle was less than three inches long, 
the blade another three inches. The 
knife’s slimness fitted snugly in his 
cupped hand, the handle reaching his 
wrist. 

He came erect slowly. Sparrow was 
facing him; Randy was at his back. 
Nash watched Sparrow’s automatic 
come level with his stomach. He slipped 
his fingers around the knife-handle and 
swept it down in a single motion. The 
point speared Sparrow’s wrist. Nash 
grasped the loosened automatic, spin- 
ning around to face Randy. The gun 
was in his left hand, the knife in his 
right. Sparrow leaped away, cursing 
thinly, holding his wounded wrist. 

Randy’s gun blasted, an explosion of 
red-orange flame. The shot came a 
split-second after Nash fired, but the 
split-second was enough to divert the 
gunman’s aim. The bullet chipped a 
tiny shower of powdered brick from 
the apartment building, and ricocheted 
away in the rain. Randy’s big figure 
crumpled, his revolver skidding across 
the wet sidewalk. Nash whirled on 
Sparrow. 

Sparrow had Nash’s .32 in his left 
hand now. He swung it up awkwardly, 
firing. The bullet drilled a hole through 
the left sleeve of Nash’s trenchcoat, 
burning the flesh. Nash fired, delib- 
erately. Sparrow made a thin gasping 
sound and fell forward to his knees. The 
32 lanced fire again. The bullet 
pinged against the car and whined 
away. Sparrow tried to rise, coughed, 
and fell on his face. The 32 skated 
away from him, toward the curbing. 


ASH took a small flash from his 
pocket, nostrils widening at the 
sting of cordite. The blade of light 
slashed through the rain to Sparrow’s 
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prone figure. Nash bent down, ex- 
amined him. The wound was high in 
the chest. He knelt over Randy, and 
rose after a moment, his lips com- 
pressed. A patrolman came running 
from a side street. He reached Nash, 
clicked a beam of light into his face, 
and said: 

“What the— Nash! What’s all the 
noise about?” He swept the beam over 
Sparrow and Randy. ‘“Who’re these 
guys?” 

“A couple of rodmen who tried to 
take me for a ride,” Nash answered 
quietly. “Td rather be out in the rain, 
but they insisted on getting me into the 
car. So we had an argument. I kind 
of surprised them. The big guy’s dead. 
The other one should live if a doc gets 
him in time.” 

He picked up his .32, thrust it into a 
pocket of his trenchcoat, and replaced 
the steel-bladed knife in its sheath. “If 
McGraw wants me, Sul, tell him I’ll be 
around to headquarters later to report.” 
He handed Sparrow’s gun to the patrol- 
man and strode away into the rain. The 
patrolman called after him: “Hey, 
Nash! You gotta wait and—” 

A couple of minutes later, Nash en- 
tered the apartment building by the 
front door again, and rode up in the 
elevator to the fourth floor. The door 
of apartment 43 opened at his touch; 
Sparrow had neglected to snap the auto- 
matic lock from the inside. Nash 
clicked on the overhead light and sat 
down in a comfortable chair facing the 
door. 

It was exactly two-fifty by Nash’s 
strap watch when tapping high heels 
paused before the apartment door. A 
key slid into the lock, clicked it open, 
and Ethel Traynor came into the room. 
She stopped just inside the door, a hand 
to her mouth. Dark color swept into 
her highboned face. She said huskily: 

“You scared hell out of me. How’d 
you get in here?” 


“Walked in,” Nash said. “I ran 
around town for an kour looking for 
you. They told me at the Metropoli- 
tan Club that you didn’t show up for 
the one o’clock routine. I chased 
around to a couple of dozen joints, and 
nobody’d seen you. What happened?” 

Her full crimsoned lips drew together 
for a moment, and her shrewd eyes 
studied his face. “I—I just couldn’t 
go through with the act after seeing 
Charlie like that. I went toa little place 
over on High Street and had a few 
highballs with a girl I used to work 
with. She owns the place, and—vwell, I 
had to have someone to talk to.” 

She locked the door and sat in a low 
chair opposite him. Nash leaned for- 
ward, speaking in a quiet, earnest tone: 
“Barbara Vaughan’s being blamed for 
a killing she didn’t do. I’ve got to get 
the real killer to clear her. You might 
be it. You’ve got a past to hide, and 
Garrow might have threatened to have 
you blacklisted—” 

“Don’t say that.” Her brown eyes 
glinted. “Charlie and I were—too close 
for anything like that.” 

“Maybe you were,” Nash said, “but 
I’m trying to get at every angle. What 
do you know about George Vaughan? 
Did Garrow ever mention him to you?” 

“A few times. Charlie told me he was 
on the rocks—needs a good two hun- 
dred grand to keep his business going.” 

Nash grinned one-sidedly, his eyes 
narrowing. “I think I get the setup 
now,” he said softly. “The reason Gar- 
row knew so much about Vaughan was 
because he and—” 


ERE was a rapping at the door, a 
light, quick sound. Ethel Traynor 
rose, her slim brows drawn together, 
and strode to the door. She opened it, 
then stepped back, gasping. Margot 
Vaughan came into the room, closed 
the door, snapped the lock. She held 
a shiny revolver in her gloved right 
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hand; the gun’s elongated snout bored 
into Ethel Traynor’s stomach. Margot 
Vaughan’s grey eyes were veiled, her 
lips firm and thin in the fragile slim- 
ness of her face. She said in an even, 
calm voice: 

“T didn’t expect to find you here, 
Nash. But it won’t make any differ- 
ence. You'll stay where you are, or—” 
She jabbed the long-snouted gun harder 
into the blonde girl’s stomach. 

Nash had risen from the chair; he 
stood beside the round center table, his 
right hand in his trenchcoat pocket, 
gripping his 32. He spoke in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact tone: 

“T was just saying, Mrs. Vaughan, 
that the reason Garrow knew so much 
about your husband was because you 
told him. You and Garrow must have 
been pretty good friends.” 

“How did you know?” 
Vaughan asked. 

“Tt was easy enough to figure. You 
really don’t think you'll get away with 
murder, do you? It may have been 
simple enough to kill Charlie Garrow, 
but—” 

“You'll stand perfectly still,’ Mar- 
got Vaughan cut in. She prodded the 
blonde girl to a position beside Nash. 
The singer’s highboned face was white, 
her breathing quick and sharp. Nash 
said, almost pleasantly: 

“Tt was a good setup, sweetheart, but 
not good enough. Your husband was 
afraid to tell me his business is failing, 
but Ethel Traynor here knows it. 
Charlie Garrow told her. He got the 
information from you—certainly not 
from hubby. You’ve played around 
quite a bit, you’re quite a bit younger 
than hubby, and it’s not hard to figure 
Garrow must have been one of your— 
friends. You must have been friendly 
with him recently, Pd say, or he 
wouldn’t know about hubby’s business 
failing. Hubby has to have at least 
two hundred grand or the whole works 
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will collapse. Just the amount Aunt 
Mildred’s good for. Right so far?” 

Ethel Traynor said huskily: “She 
and Charlie did play around together, 
for months, until five or six weeks ago. 
They—” 

“Enough,” Margot Vaughan said 
through clenched teeth. “Go on with 
your fairy story, Nash. It makes good 
listening.” 

“Sure,” Nash said easily. “It figures 
this way: When your affair with Gar- 
row ended, he wanted hush money. You 
knew if hubby ever found out, it’d 
smash everything. You’d wind up in 
burlesque or a cheap night club, if you 
were lucky enough to get a job. Hubby 
would divorce you, and all the luxury 
you’d become used to would go up in 
smoke. You couldn’t have that happen. 
So you told Garrow you knew a way you 
could get money for him. He was to 
meet Barbara when she got off the train, 
hold a gun on her, and take her to his 
place. There, you could decide what to 
do about her, while you copped the 
necklace. That would be good for at 
least thirty thousand to a fence. Plenty 
to satisfy Garrow. At least that’s the 
way you explained things to him. But 
you had another plan—to get rid of 
Garrow and Barbara at the same time. 
If hubby found out about Garrow, you’d 
be washed up; and if hubby didn’t get 
that money for his business, you’d lose 
your easy living. So your plan was to 
shut Garrow’s mouth by killing him, and 
get hubby’s two hundred grand by fram- 
ing Barbara with the murder. From 
what I’ve heard of Aunt Mildred, she’d 
change her will in the morning if Bar- 
bara seemed an obvious killer. Every- 
thing would go to hubby, and on the 
strength of the new will, he’d keep his 
business afloat until he got the cash. 
And you’d go on having a swell easy 
life. Some people will do anything for 
a soft living—you’re one of them.” 

“Go on,” Margot said softly. 
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ASH continued: “Hubby must 
have given out pretty nearly his 
last cent for that necklace. Garrow was 
greedy enough to believe you really 
wanted to hand it over to him. I don’t 
know how he expected to keep Barbara 
quiet—maybe just intended to kill her 
and dump her out somewhere, eh? 
Thirty thousand or so is a lot of money, 
and Garrow hated Barbara. Anyway, 
to keep any suspicion away from you, 
you had him call up and warn you and 
hubby to keep away from the Union 
Station. It would also give Garrow a 
chance to meet Barbara and take her 
to his rooms. But you knew hubby 
would call me in, so Garrow arranged 
with a couple of gunmen to keep me 
away from Barbara while he got a 
chance to grab her. It was easy for 
Garrow to contact a couple of rodmen 
like that; he knews plenty of shady 
characters. I’d have a tough time prov- 
ing anything on them, and they figured 
it’d be a simple enough job without too 
much risk. I got suspicious of the setup 
right away. I knew they were keeping 
me from the Station, and you and hubby 
were the only two supposed to know I 
was to meet Barbara. So far, so good, 
Mrs. Vaughan?” 

She said nothing, her set teeth glint- 
ing a little. Nash looked down at the 
gun poked into Ethel Traynor’s stom- 
ach, and said: ‘You must have gotten 
that silencer from Garrow. Only he 
didn’t quite suspect what you wanted it 
for! When hubby went to the Union 
Station to check up on Barbara, you 
went to Garrow’s and shot him. You 
made one mistake, leaving Barbara 
locked in the bedroom, but she fixed 
that by getting out. Your phone call 
to headquarters might have looked a 
little off-color, but you knew McGraw 
wouldn’t worry much about that as long 
as he got Barbara. Later, when I told 
you I was going to see Ethel Traynor, 
you got panicky. You knew she could 


connect you with Garrow, and that 
might wind up everything. 

“You were desperate enough to call 
the two rodmen. They must have 
known you were in with Garrow—Gar- 
row probably gave them a yarn about 
copping some jewels—and they were 
perfectly willing to work for you for 
a fee. It was a last-ditch move, calling 
in a couple of torpedoes to get rid of 
me, but you were desperate enough to 
do anything. You must have intended 
to get Miss Traynor yourself. The gun- 
men probably looked for me at the Met- 
ropolitan, then came here to wait for 
me, knowing I’d be around sooner or 
later. And they obligingly left the door 
open downstairs. One of them had a 
ring of keys that’d open most of the 
doors in town. They tried to get me 
into their car out back, and I won the 
argument. It was a desperate gamble, 
Mrs. Vaughan, letting a couple of thugs 
so far into your business. And now, 
here you are all ready to shut up Miss 
Traynor. You don’t think you can get 
away with it, do you?” 

“Yes,” Margot Vaughan said evenly, 
“I do think I can get away with it. I 
am getting away with it. I called those 
two—those torpedoes, as you call them, 
and they didn’t answer. I thought 
something must have gone wrong, and 
then I heard the police broadcast over 
my shortwave set at home. When I 
heard they were dead, I—” 

“Dead?” Nash raised his eyebrows. 
“I thought the little one would live if 
a doc got him in time.” 

“Well, he didn’t. I had the short- 
wave set on purposely, and when I 
heard you'd killed them, I came over 
here and waited across the street until 
she came in—” Margot Vaughan 
rammed the gun all the harder into 
the blonde girl’s stomach. “The police 
were pretty well gone by then, and I 
followed her up. So, Nash, it’s cur- 
tains. Get your hand out of your 
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pocket.” 

Nash smiled tightly. “I think I get 
the idea. You’re going to use the 
silencer on her. Then take my gun and 
march me downstairs, and give me a 
lead dose with it somewhere. Both Miss 
Traynor and I know too much, and—” 

“Take your hand out of your pocket 
—without the gun.” 


ASH complied, holding his hand out 
from his side. His lean figure was 
tense, his lips curled back from clenched 
teeth. Margot Vaughan reached out, 
sliding her free hand into Nash’s 
trenchcoat pocket. Nash swiveled his 
eyes from the revolver drilling into 
Ethel Traynor, to Margot Vaughan’s 
implacable, set face. One upward 
smash of his fist against her jaw— 

Ethel Traynor lashed out before 
Nash could, striking the murderess in 
the face with her closed fist. Margot 
Vaughan was jolted backward; her left 
hand came out of Nash’s pocket, the 
fingers spread emptily. Her elongated 
revolver made a soft sherp crack, like 
the snap of a rotten stick. Ethel Tray- 
nor staggered, slammed against a low 
chair, and slumped into it, holding her 
side. Blood dribbled between her 
splayed fingers. 

Nash smashed a fist down, knocked 
the silenced gun to the floor. His right 
hand came up with his own .32. He 
said easily: 

“Hold it, sweetheart. This is the end 
of the trail. That gun of yours is the 
big clincher. They’ll match it with the 
bullet that killed Garrow. McGraw will 
just love that.” 

He moved to the phone on the side 
table, keeping Margot Vaughan care- 
fully in line with the .32. He lifted the 


instrument, dialed with his free hand. 
Ethel Traynor said weakly from her 
chair: 

“Tell them to send a doc, will you? 
I got a feeling this side of mine’s going 
to have me—laid up for a while.” 

“There’ll be a doctor here in five min- 
utes,” Nash assured her. He picked up 
the receiver, asked for Captain Mc- 
Graw, and got him on the wire. “This 
is Nash, Denny. Send a doc over to 
eighty-nine Andover Street, got that? 
And better come over yourself. I’ve—” 

“You better come down to headquar- 
ters and explain a few things,” Mc- 
Graw’s voice crackled. “How the deuce 
did you manage to bump off two guys 
at once? You'll have to give me a good 
yarn to explain that away. And an- 
other thing, your girl friend’s here in a 
cell, all booked for murder. I had two 
of the boys planted outside your place, 
and they nabbed her when she tried to 
go in. How d’you like those for ap- 
ples?” 

“Not so well,” Nash said. “I’d much 
rather you hadn’t booked her. Now 
you'll have to apologize. And Barbara 
very rarely accepts an apology.” 

“What the deuce are you talking 
about?” McGraw asked harshly. “You 
stay put and Doc Scanlon and I will be 
right over. What’s the trouble this 
time? Did you just shoot up some- 
body else?” 

“Nothing like that, Denny, lad.” 
Nash drew in a breath and said sweetly: 
“How’d you like to come to a wedding, 
Cap? Barbara and I are going to be 
married in a few days, you know.” 

McGraw’s harsh, swearing voice 
sounded over the wire. Nash listened 
to it for a moment, then slammed down 
the receiver, grinning. 
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Dont Doubt a Dick 


By BRENT NORTH 


Author of “Appointment in Hell,” etc. 


Well, which would you take: a life more horrible than death, your body broken, 
your sight gone—or the unthinkable shame of licking the boots of a gangster, literally, 
before the eyes of your bride! 


ETECTIVE JIM MELTON 
breathed deeply of the fresh 
midnight air which carried a 

salty tang from the nearby Pacific, and 
he eased his foot up from the car’s ac- 
celerator so that they might savor in 
full this trip home from the city. 
“That movie was like us,” Jim told 
his wife. “The leading man wound up 
with the woman he wanted, in a cottage 
out in the suburbs, with a good job 
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and a chance for promotion.” 

“Tt looks good in the movies, Jim,” 
said his wife. She was tall, brunette, 
well-formed. But spirited, proud, and 
just a little doubting. 

“It looks good in life, too, Eve. 
There’s nothing important lacking with 
us that I can see,” Jim murmured. 

And then he turned left up the long 
dark tree-fringed lane which led to 
their cottage on the hill. The road was 
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rather narrow and hilly. He wasn’t 
driving fast. 

So the three masked men had little 
difficulty. One of them leaped onto the 
running-board on Jim’s side of the car, 
one leaped onto the other running- 
board. The third loomed up suddenly 
in the road ahead, gun in hand. 

“Okay, gumshoe,” the hood nearest 
Jim said, jamming an automatic against 
Jim’s head through the window. “Jam 
those brakes.” 

Jim stepped hard on the brake, in- 
stinctively, and his jaw set hard. “What 
is this?” he snapped. 

“You'll see, gumshoe, you’ll see.” 


E man in the road walked several 

steps forward and gestured brusque- 

ly with his gun. He was a big man and 

the mask completely covered his face. 

“Get out, gumshoe,” the one nearest 
Jim ordered. 

“Tf this is a stickup, you won’t get 
much,” Jim said. 

“It’s not a stickup.” The hood near 
Jim opened the door, grabbed him by 
the collar and jerked. 

“Don’t go, Jim!” Eve Melton’s face 
was pale and contemptuous. She 
glared haughtily in turn at the three 
masked men. “I’d rather be shot than 
obey cowards who hide behind masks.” 

“That’s fine, sister,” the masked man 
nearest her said. “You just sit here 
and watch.” 

Jim got out of the car and stood 
there. The big man strolled up to him 
and looked coldly through the small 
eye slits in the mask. He raised his 
left fist and there was a cestus on it— 
sharp short wicked nails in a leather 
hand grip. 

“See that?” the big man snarled, 
thrusting it in front of Jim’s face. “Well, 
you got three choices, chum. You can 
get your handsome puss sliced out of 
shape with this, or you can get shot 
through the guts, or—” 


“Or what?” Jim Melton’s gun was in 
his shoulder holster, and the flap was 
buttoned. He’d never had a chance to 
make a move for it and he didn’t have 
any chance now. 

“Or you can lick my boots and eat 
a bowl of dirt.” 

“Are you crazy?” Jim stared at him. 
“What’re you talking about? What’s 
the idea?” 

“Even-up’s the idea. Maybe next 
time you'll be a little more careful how 
you treat my friends.” 

“What friends?” 

“You’d like to know, wouldn’t you, 
gumshoe? Well, we know and that’s 
enough. Which’ll it be? Take his rod, 
pal.” 

“Oke.” The smaller hood reached 
inside Jim’s coat, deftly removed his 
gun and holster, and stepped back. 

Jim Melton was twenty-eight years 
old, not yet in the prime of life. He 
was solidly built, slightly above medium 
height, with a cleancut face. He’d been 
a detective several years and a cop for 
a while before that. Any law officer 
makes enemies in the underworld. 
Every time he shoots at a criminal or 
slaps one around or arrests him, he 
makes an enemy not only of the crim- 
inal but also of the criminal’s personal 
friends. This Coast city had less than 
a half million population, but the crim- 
inal element was large. Jim thought: 
These hoods mean it. They’re not kid- 
ding. 

Aloud Jim said: 
you said, don’t you?” 

“T mean it.” 

“TPI fight the three of you bare- 
fisted,” Jim said. His face was pale 
and drawn, from anger. “That’s three 
to one.” 

“That’s not what I want,” said the 
big guy. “Just beating you up’s no 
good.” 

“I see,” Jim said. 

“You got to suffer the way you made 
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somebody else suffer. And you ain’t 
got long to think it over. Which you 
want to do: make a grab for my rod 
and get your guts full of lead, get your 
face sliced apart and your eyes put out 
with this thing on my fist—or grovel 
in the dirt?” 

There is a time in the life of nearly 
every man when there seems to be two 
roads of destiny, each leading to hell. 

Jim Melton was favored of the devil: 
he had three roads. 

It was a decision which had to be 
made in a hurry and Jim Melton, tor- 
tured inside, thought: Two minutes 
ago life was fine, and the way was easy, 
secure. Now—this. I can die horribly, 
without any real chance to take even 
one of these three men with me; or I 
can live mutilated, sightless, a life more 
horrible than death—or I can grovel ig- 
nominiously, do a thing I’d rather die 
than do before the eyes of the woman I 
love.: 


O man ever was faced with a tougher 
decision, or with less time in which 
to make it. 

Jim Melton flashed a quick glance at 
his wife. The third hoodlum still stood 
there on her running-board holding the 
gun against her side. 

Eve Melton’s eyes flashed non-com- 
mittally. They seemed to say: it’s up 
to you, Jim. 

It was the sight of her, the woman 
who meant all things to him—all the 
sunshine, all the music, all the wine of 
life—that caused Jim Melton to make 
his decision, the decision most repug- 
nant of the three choices. 

Jim Melton got down on his knees 
and he said in a tight, dry voice: “What 
now?” 

“Lick my boots, gumshoe, like the 
yellow dog you are!” 

Jim Melton bent down, a gun against 
the back of his head and another 
pointed at his back from behind him. 


And Jim knew then the full taste of 
the wormwood of degradation. 

“Lick ’em all over!” the big man 
ordered. He had a bass voice with a 
dark, rough quality all its own, and a 
tinge of accent. 

Only two things prevented Jim Mel- 
ton from coming up fighting, from dying 
fighting, then: the thought that if he 
lived there’d still be the chance of re- 
venge; and Eve: surely she’d under- 
stand that he was doing this ignominious 
thing as much for her—more for her— 
than himself. He couldn’t die now, he 
couldn’t leave her. There was too much 
in life yet. In death there was only 
finality—no revenge, no wife who meant 
everything there was. 

He licked the boots thoroughly until 
the big man rasped: 

“Now crawl off here to the side of 
the road, in the headlights, and eat dirt 
till I tell you to stop. Eat it. Big 
bites. Swallow it. If you don’t, you'll 
be eatin’ hotter things in hell, gum- 
shoe!” 

Gall and wormwood and henbane. 

He crawled to the side of the road, 
to the soft dirt off the asphalt. And 
there, in the edge of the light from the 
car, Jim Melton, detective, began to 
eat dirt. The big man stood over him 
and the other one behind him. The big 
man watched him intently, making sure 
that he swallowed the loamy earth. 
There were small, sharp pieces of sand 
in it, and bits of twigs and—angle- 
worms. Feeling the first worm, Jim 
instinctively started to spit it out. 

“Swallow it!” the big man rasped. 
And he held the gun barrel against Jim’s 
head. 

Jim swallowed it. He swallowed dirt 
and worms until his throat was so dry 
he could no longer swallow, and he be- 
gan to gag. 

“You looked right at home down 
there, you yellow gumshoe!” the big 
man rasped. “After this—crawl into a 
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hole.” 

He kicked Jim Melton hard in the 
face then. Very hard, in the face. 
Everything went black inside Jim's 
head. .. . 

When he awakened the blackness of 
night spun around him crazily, and it 
was moments before Jim Melton real- 
ized where he was and what had hap- 
pened. He tasted the mud in his mouth, 
and that helped him remember. He 
staggered to his feet, saw the dim out- 
lines of his car. The headlights were 
off. This lane was rarely used by: other 
cars this late at night. Apparently no 
others had come along. The ‘nearest 
neighbors, nearly a quarter mile ahead, 
always went to bed early; they prob- 
ably had noticed nothing. 

Jim reeled toward the coupe, reached 
inside for the light switch and con- 
tacted the nude body of his wife. 


E didn’t know she was nude until 

he reached over her amd switched 
the lights on. Then he saw, from the 
lights on the dashboard. Her hands 
were tied to the steering wheel, her feet 
to the foot brake, and she was bound 
and gagged with strips of her pink 
lingerie. She was quite-conscious, for 
her dark eyes stared at Jim, stared at 
him in that way that sent.a chill shudder 
down his spine. 

Her lovely young body, tanned and 
graceful, was in a very twisted and very 
uncomfortable position. 

Jim stared for a long moment, and 
rage surged up over him like a hot and 
living thing. “The: dirty rats!” His 
voice was dry, taut with the terrible 
emotion. He fumbled in a sidepocket 
for the tire knife,: found it and, his 
hands shaking as if* with the palsy, cut 
her free, removed the gag from her 
mouth. 

“Eve! God!” 
her in his arms. 

Her eyes were very strange as she 


Jim started to fold 


shrank away from him. Her eyes were 
accusing, contemptuous, somehow ter- 
rible beyond all imagining. 

“Eve! Don’t—don’t look at me that 
way. I—I—Eve—they didn’t—” 

“No. No. They just undressed me 
and tied me up while a thing which is 
my legal husband was lying there like 
a dog after eating dirt and licking boots. 
God! Drive me up to the cottage.” 
Her voice was intense, as terrible as her 
eyes. 

“You think I wanted to—” 

“Drive me up there to that cottage,” 
she said. ‘Where I used to live when 
I thought I had a man.” 

He started to lean toward her again, 
to take her in his arms. She cringed 
back as if he were some hideous monster 
from the primeval ooze. She put her 
hand on the door catch. “I’d rather 
walk,” she said. 

“You can ride. I won’t touch you.” 
Jim Melton bent over the wheel, his 
shoulders sagging like those of an old 
man. 

He started the car, drove ahead 
slowly. Four or five rods ahead there 
were tire tracks, fresh tracks, off the 
soft shoulder of the road. The hoods’ 
car, then, had been parked behind that 
huge clump of willows. It didn’t seem 
important to Jim Melton. 

All that seemed important was the 
fact that the cottage ahead, where he 
and this woman beside him had known 
so much happiness and hope, was sud- 
denly a horrible thing, a mockery of all 
he valued in this life. This life he’d 
saved the hard way, because there had 
been no other way to save it. The life 
that by saving itself had wrecked itself. 

He said no more to her. He could 
feel her great dark eyes staring, staring 
at him, boring into him like acid. 
“Rather a hundred times I’d seen you 
die like a man,” he heard her whisper 
brokenly once. 

She flung herself from the car before 
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it had stopped, holding the fragments 
of her clothing about her as if to pro- 
tect her beauty from the eyes of a lust- 
ful beast. She ran into the house, turned 
on the lights, and Jim could hear her 
locking the doors and windows as he 
approached the front steps. She jerked 
the window blinds down and presently, 
as if through a ghostly fog, Jim could 
hear her phoning: 

“Please send me a taxicab at once. 
Please hurry. Please.” And she gave 
the address. 

Jim Melton sat down on the front 
steps slowly, and his head dropped into 
his arms. No tears. He was beyond 
tears. The ghastly combination of re- 
morse, fury, rage and impotence gripped 
him. 

Eve despised him—despised him as 
a yellow dog, a coward who had before 
her incredulous shocked eyes licked 
boots and eaten dirt. 


ANY another woman might have 
held his head against her breast 
and comforted him. But not Eve. Not 
Eve, with the proudest and best blood 
of the West pounding in her veins. Not 
Eve, whose forebears had all died with 
their boots on, most of them fighting 
hopeless odds instead of running or sur- 
rendering or compromising. Her family 
on both sides had those traditions. They 
were in the blood and in the mind. Only 
in the far West or in the deep South 
are there such traditions. Bootlickers, 
dirt eaters, whether literal or figurative, 
are the pariahs, the despised of all 
humans. 

Jim Melton sat there on the steps 
numbly for all the ensuing time. If it 
had been a thing he could fight with his 
fists, he’d have fought it to the death. 
But there was no way to fight this. He 
knew Eve. 

The cab came up into the yard after 
awhile, and the door opened and Eve 
came out dressed and carrying two big 


suitcases. She brushed past Jim as if he 
didn’t exist; she didn’t even look at him. 
She sent the cab driver in for the rest of 
her bags and a small trunk; she’d 
thrown her personal belongings into 
them savagely, any old way. 

Jim looked up as the cab drove away, 
and everything good in his life, all his 
hopes and all his dreams, seemed to go 
with it. Numbly he thought: “She 
just didn’t understand that I didn’t 
have a chance to reach for my gun, or 
get one of theirs—unless I died. Why 
can’t she understand? Why? Why?” 

He went into the cottage after awhile, 
his feet dragging. He shivered. It 
seemed so bleak in here, so hideously 
deserted... . 

Automatically, after awhile, he 
thought about calling Headquarters in 
the city. But he put the phone back 
on the hook without calling the number. 
This thing, he realized numbly, was a 
personal affair. He’d die, probably, but 
that didn’t matter any more. Somehow 
he’d find those hoods—and when he 
didn: 

The loneliness of the cottage op- 
pressed him. He knew he couldn’t 
stand it there alone. He got his other 
automatic out of the lower bureau 
drawer and put a clip in it and looked 
at the gun ironically. He’d won it for 
marksmanship in a police shoot a couple 
of years back. 

He drove down the lane, stopped at 
the scene, looked the place over with 
his flashlight, looked at the tracks made 
by the hoods’ car. There was nothing 
worthy of being called a clue and he 
hadn’t expected there would be. 

He went on into town and registered 
at a hotel. There were times in the 
night when the temptation to phone 
Eve or to go to her was almost over- 
whelming. She would have gone home, 
probably. Back to her mother and 
father, to their apartment. Back to her 
father who had once run a gauntlet of 
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killer Indians to carry ammunition to a 
beleaguered blockhouse along the Ore- 
gon Trail—a gauntlet that had looked 
like certain death. But old John Mor- 
gan, Eve’s father, had run it, and had 
done plenty of things like it. 

Jim fought down the urge. 


HE lay awake all night, his stomach 

hurting, his head hurting, his heart 
hurting. He pitched and tossed and 
tried to think. What criminal had he 
treated roughly in the past year? No— 
in the past month or so, probably. 
These three hoods of the episode tonight 
weren’t the kind who’d wait long for 
revenge. It had been a partner, or a 
relative of the big one whom Jim had 
done something to recently. 

Apart from routine arrests, there’d 
been only two outstanding cases in 
which he’d tangled in the past six 
weeks: A murderer whorn Jim had 
wounded in a running gun battle and— 
that silk-truck hijacker. He sat up in 
bed suddenly. 

That silk truck about a month ago in 
the warehouse down on the dock. The 
truck had been one of a number which 
had loaded a cargo off a tramp steamer 
from Japan. The loaded truck with its 
valuable cargo had been put overnight 
in the warehouse for checking—there’d 
been some trouble about the grade or 
quality of it. 

Anyway, Jim had been assigned to 
the job of strolling around those ware- 
houses that night. From the shadows 
he’d seen three or four men jimmy open 
the rear door of the warehouse and enter 
it. By the time Jim had gotten in, 
they’d conked the old watchman and 
one of them was behind the wheel of 
the truck with the motor going, ready to 
speed away with it. 

Jim had flung himself behind some 
bales of rugs, yelled a warning at them. 
The answer to that was: One of them 
shot out the only light in the place and 


then four of them were shooting at Jim. 

When the smoke had cleared away, 
the rugs were full of slugs, Jim was safe, 
three of the hoods were gone out the 
front way and one of them—the young- 
est, he seemed, and he wasn’t over nine- 
teen or twenty—was lying there with 
two of Jim’s bullets in his treacle. He’d 
suffered vilely for three days in the 
hospital before he died. The papers all 
carried good-sized stories about it, nam- 
ing Jim Melton, detective, for his valor 
in routing the thieves. But the young 
hood had refused to give his name or 
any information whatever, and there 
was no means of identifying him. He’d 
died that way, and Jim felt bad about 
it. Hardly more than a kid. But that 
was the way it was: when a cop was shot 
at, he had to shoot back. 

So maybe the gutshot kid had been 
the brother of the big hoo '. Which was 
too bad, yes. But the big hood should 
have thought of what might happen to 
the young hood before he let him become 
involved in crime. There was all the 
answer to that. Probably the big guy 
was so constructed that he derived 
greater pleasure from forcing a cop into 
abject degradation and humiliation than 
in taking the risk of murdering him out- 
right... . 

Jim Melton’s jaw set tight and his 
face aged ten years. 

In the morning he went down to 
headquarters and asked for two weeks 
leave. He had it coming for vacation 
and it was granted. 

He had a few hundred dollars in the 
bank. Enough for his purpose. Jim 
Melton had worked out a plan of action, 
worked it out from a basis of logic. It 
was a chance, but the probabilities were 
that it would work if he maneuvered it 
right. 

Discreet inquiry on the fringes of the 
underworld brought him nothing. 

So he rented the truck, and he hired 
a driver he could trust. Between them 
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they painted new lettering on the sides 
of the truck. Big letters in black; 
paint: COSMO SILK CO., Portland & 
Chicago. 

Following that, Jim, with the aid of a 
reporter friend, had a story run in the 
biggest newspaper that a new silk firm 
was going to start a new system: two 
men on a truck, changing crews every 
five hundred miles to Chicago, working 
the shifts the same as railroad divisions. 
The company was handling only the 
finest finished silk, and would send its 
first truck over the Columbia Highway 
the following Monday night in an ex- 
perimental trial with a full truckload 
of silk for a Chicago stocking factory— 
the kind of stockings which cost thirty 
dollars a pair. 


ERE had been no silk-trucks hi- 
jacked in the state for nearly a year; 
not since the two major importing com- 
panies had taken to putting a guard 
with a machine gun in a turret on top 
of their trucks. 

Discreetly, Jim edged the word into 
the underworld that the Cosmo Co. 
truck would have no machine gun— 
that the company felt safe about it since 
there had been no hijacking for so long. 
The guard would carry only a revolver, 
and the truck would carry twenty thou- 
sand dollars worth of readily market- 
able silk. . . . 

Jim worked at the job with a grim 
intensity. His face was pale and hag- 
gard, his heart heavy within him. But 
it was the only chance. If it meant 
death, fine. Ifnot.... 

Jim Melton was working on one 
sound piece of knowledge: criminals 
seldom change fields. A safecracker 
sticks to safe cracking, a porch climber 
to porch climbing—and a hijacker to 
hijacking. And they all keep their eyes 
and ears alert for soft spots in their own 
particular fields. 

Saturday and Sunday it rained and 


Jim Melton lay in his hotel room re- 
lieving the ignominy of that night in the 
lane. The taste of that mud was still in 
his mouth, the bones in his face still 
ached from that kick, and his spirit tor- 
mented him unbearably as he thought 
of Eve—so near, and yet a million miles 
away from him. She must be suffering, 
too. The sort of thing that could drive 
a woman insane. And yet, Eve would 
be too strong for that—too proud. She’d 
be hating him, despising him, wish- 
ing he were dead. That proud no-give 
spirit of hers had been, ironically, the 
thing which had most attracted Jim 
Melton to Eve. 

The rain had slackened to a slight 
drizzle by Monday night and the night 
was very dark. At ten o’clock, the hour 
which the paper had mentioned as the 
time for the new line’s first trip to start, 
Jim Melton’s rented truck slid out of the 
secluded garage in which it had been 
concealed. It circled down by the 
docks, passed up through the north- 
east section of town, where the criminal 
element hung out, and proceeded out 
onto the highway. 

In the cab were the driver and an old 
friend of Jim Melton’s. Tightly locked 
into the van were four big bales of 
gunnysacks over which were spread sev- 
eral big wrappers of imitation silk. And 
behind the bales, which were against 
the locked rear door, was Jim Melton. 
The odds—they were hard to figure. 
Maybe three to one in favor. 

Ten miles out of town was the first 
good place. The first likely place. 
Jim crouched, tense, waited. But the 
truck didn’t stop. Jim began to worry. 
He’d planned the thing so carefully— 
had he. made some slip to put them 
hep? Would he have to make a dozen 
trips before they bit? Or wouldn’t 
they ever bite? He leaned against the 
bales, disconsolate, for the next seven 
or eight miles. 

And when truck 
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swerved and jarred to a halt, it came as 
something of a surprise. Through a cur- 
tained hole in the ride side of the truck 
he heard a rough bass voice grate: 

“All right, you weasels! One jump 
and it’s lights out for you. Up this side 
road, and make it fast. Joe, keep your 
rod in the driver’s puss. We’ll watch 
this guard. He couldn’t guard a water- 
melon patch. Hell of a guard. Move!” 

The truck turned right off the high- 
way. It proceeded up the dark grav- 
eled side road for perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards and jolted to a stop. 

“All right, weasels! Out of there. 
You lie on the ground face down. Joe, 
keep your rod on ’em. We’ll put ’em 
away when we’ve loaded our truck. We 
do that first.” 


E other two hoods came around 

to the back of the truck, and there 

was a harsh ripping sound as a crowbar 

pried the two locks off. There was the 

sound of grunting, and then the double 
doors jerked open. 

“Silk, all right,” the bass voice said. 
“Back ours up, Marty, and we'll slide 
it from this one to ours.” 

“Oke.” 

Jim Melton’s floodlight came on with 
startling suddenness from above the 
bales. It was a nice broad light and it 
bathed two very startled hoods, both 
masked and one of them big with a 
bass voice with a dark rough quality 
all its own, and a tinge of accent. 

“Drop those roscoes,” Jim Melton 
said, thrusting his automatic out be- 
tween two of the bales, “or do you want 
an attack of lead poisoning?” 

They stood there for several seconds 
stiff as statues, staring. And they were 
sensible enough to see who had the top 
spot. The guns dropped from their 
hands onto the wet gravel. 

“Back up,” Jim snapped, low. 

They backed, still staring. Jim 
shoved the top bale aside, leaped over 


the bottom one, and dropped to the 
ground. He snatched up the two guns. 
And about that time the guy named Joe 
yelled: 

“What’s that light, Mike? What the 
hell?” 

Jim sidled around the truck and then 
the other medium-sized hood, the one 
called Marty, yelled: “Look out, Joe! 
He’s over here with a gun. That gum- 
shoe—!” 

Joe glided toward the other side of 
the truck. Jim Melton could hear him. 
Jim crouched, keeping an eye on the 
two he’d just disarmed. The light 
wasn’t very good under the truck. Only 
in front of it. Hide-and-seek, with lead 
to the loser. Jim felt under him, found 
a few pieces of gravel, tossed them on 
the graveled road toward the front of 
the truck. And while he tossed them he 
slid around the rear of the truck. 

He leaned around the rear corner 
and shot twice rapidly. Joe was peering 
under the front part of the truck, look- 
ing for the feet which had caused that 
sound on the gravel. As Jim’s gun 
barked, the hood Joe whirled, raising his 
gun arm. He didn’t finish the move- 
ment. His arm went suddenly limp, 
and he snarled and Jim said to his 
driver and guard: 

“Get up off the wet grass, boys. 
You'll catch cold. Bring Joe around 
here into the floodlight. There’s some- 
thing I want him to watch.” 

The driver said, “Okay, Jim,” and 
picked up Joe’s gun and the driver and 
the guard brought Joe around. Joe was 
moaning and cussing pretty bad, the 
way a man does when he’s got two slugs 
through his right arm. 

“What goes, Jim?” the driver asked. 
“What goes now?” 

“Couple of items,’ Jim said. He 
tossed the guns to the guard and the 
driver and then he walked up to the 
big hood with the bass voice. He jerked 
the mask off and the face underneath 
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was no improvement over the mask. 
It was a heavy, vicious face. Jim eyed 
him for awhile. ‘You weigh ten or ‘fif- 
teen pounds more and you’re two inches 
taller,” Jim said finally. “Let’s see if 
that’s margin enough. You get a 
chance. Which was more than I got.” 

Jim smacked him with a light, left. 
The big guy went into action amd he 
was no slouch. The difference was that 
Jim had a right that counted and a 
memory that counted more. 

Jim’s first right landed on the solar 
plexus, the second on the jaw. The big 
hood grunted and his knees weobbled a 
little. . . 


E was not far beyond midnight when 

there was a rap on the door of old 
John Morgan’s apartment, up on the 
eighth floor of a good building in a good 
neighborhood. Old John had, developed 
a habit of staying up late, something 
which he hadn’t known in his Indian 
fighting days of long ago. His wife had 
it along with him. They liked the radio. 

As for their daughter Eve, she hadn’t 
done much sleeping in the past few days. 
She just sat there staring with bitter- 
ness and remorse in her big dark eyes. 
Just sat and said nothing, 

She went to the door automatically 
as the rapping persisted. She opened it 
and: 

“Hello, wife,” said Jim Melton. “I’ve 
got a present for you.” 

She stared at him, amd he turned and 
gestured. 

The driver and the guard brought big 
Mike in. He didn’t look so good. He 
looked as if he’d been in an accident. 

“Say something, Mike,” Jim Melton 
suggested. 

“Wait’'ll I get a gun,” Mike muttered 
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woozily. 

“Where you’re going they don’t have 
guns, Mike,” said Jim Melton. And to 
Eve: “Ever hear that voice before, 
angel?” 

Eve stared at big Mike. 
not long ago.” 

“That’s right,” Jim said. “In a lane, 
with a gun at my head. You see, Eve, 
at the time I just figured it’s pretty 
hard to even-up or to kiss a wife from 
the Hereafter. Silly, maybe—but look 
what I brought you. Maybe your dad 
did better.” 

Eve muttered something in a strange 
voice. It sounded like: “I wonder.” 

“Look at my shoes, Eve.” Jim 
pointed down. “Nice shine, isn’t it? 
From a tongue, but no gun at his head.” 

“Jim—-I—I guess traditions don’t 
amount to much when a woman loves 
her man. Funny thing. I’ve been find- 

ing that out and hating myself ever since 
I left you. I began to realize what a 
spot you were in, and how you reasoned. 
I—” she stopped suddenly and stared at 
big Mike. “Open your mouth!” 

Big Mike did so. 

“Mud!” said Eve. 
him eat dirt!” 

“But without a gun at his head,” Jim 
said. He looked at Eve. “Have I still 
got a wife, or haven’t I?” 

“Well,” said Eve, falling tremulously 
into Jim’s arms, “you’re a detective— 
deduce the answer from this!” 

THE END 
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llos are atted vith High Grade Single & DOUBLE VISTON 
FREE SUIT and PANTS given as bonus. Seo ere Sa EA IS Pingle 
Also premiums and handsome gifts. Barn toric KRYPTOK BIFOCAL lenses ground into one 
many bonus garments. Wholesale prices solid piece of glass. Beautiful es $3.90 and up; others 
$17.90 and up. FREE swatch sample outfit. as low as $1.95. We also repair broken frames, duplicate 
Easy sales—no experience. All garments broken lenses and ae scratched lenses at Low Cost. 
tailored to your individual measure. Satis- Doctor K. E. BAKER, O.D., with over 30 years’ experience 
faction guaranteed. GUARANTEES PERFECT FIT or NO COST. 
A. T. TAILORING COMPANY Circular with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
332 S. Franklin St. Dept. A-7 Chicago, Ill. MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 


= 5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 97-3 Chicago, Mi, 
CASH PAID £07 unused United = 


States postage stamps. 
Small discount. Send stamps registered. 
Monay by return mail. 
GARBER SERVICE DEPT., AF 96 6th Ave., N. Y.C. 


(H AN IT BE CURED? FREE BOOK points way to quiok relief, 


Patiente from all over the U. 8. testify to success 
of McCleary mild method without drastic surgery. 

A booklet containing the opinions of famous 
doctors on this interesting subject will be sent 


Patient reference list and book in plain wrapper 
(othe nauestinnalDivislon = oe E McCLEARY CLINIC 


535 Fifth Ave. ___Dept. AG-7._New York, N. Y. | C986 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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COMPLETE DETECTIVE 


: MANY WOMEN TESTIFY. TO. ITS 


ME NOW SINCE | WAS 
TOLD ABOUT PERIO 


ELIEF COMPOUND 


WHY DON’T 

YOU DO WHAT 

SO MANY OTHER 
WOMEN DO? 


OUSANDS of women are need- 
lessly miserable and unhappy 
because of abnormally delayed 
periods. If you are one of these 
troubled, discouraged women, lose 
no time in trying PERIO RELIEF 
COMPOUND. Scores of women in 
every part of the country, in large 
cities and small towns, highly praise PERIO 
RELIEF COMPOUND for its reputed effectiveness 
and the blessed relief it has given them. 


Time -Tested 


FERIO RELIEF COMPOUND is a time-tested preparation which 
tan be taken at home without anyone knowing and in most 
cases with little, if any, discomfort; 
and most often without interferin 
with daily activities. Thousands oi 
modern-minded women have aces 
PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND; a large 
number of them having heard about 
it through friends who have been 
helped and are therefore grateful. 
Many who said their periods were 
long-overdue, severely obstinate, ab- 
normally suppressed or painfully 
scanty claim PERIO RELIEF COM- 
POUND among the most pleasant 
and the most satisfactory aids they 
ever used. Many satisfied users vow 
they would never be without it 
again. Some keep it always on hand 
and take it just befere they are due, 


bring on a full, unsuppressed period, free from 


A SATISFACTION 
BI ON FIRST ORDER 


so as to hel: 
abnormal de! 


Pure Vegetable Ingredients 


PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND contains no harsh, habit-forming 
drugs, but is made almost solely of pure vegetable are 
dients such as used by many doctors in their practice. So why 
be satisfied with anything less? Take PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND 
that thousands have taken and which scores of satisfied women 
enthusiastically praise. 


Perio Relief Compound 

PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND has proved especially effective in 
many cases of severely stubborn, abnormal delay. Numerous 
customers write and tell how pleased they are and that they 
feel i ; worth many times more than the price we.ask. We 
© purport ‘of itg effectiveness in every severe, 
inte abnormal delay; we offer PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND 

as the finest compound of its kind we have ever handled. 


Be Sure You Get the Genuine, Guaranteed 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. Send your order direct to us 
and get the genuine PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND. 


DELAY DOESNT BOTHER 


Read What 
Grateful Women Say 
About Perio Relief Compound 


“Please send Perio Relief Compound. Used one box before, 
after I had missed three months, and was more than pleased. 
Can't praise it enough.” Mrs. S. B. H., Brinson, Ga. 

“T must tell you that I have tried all kinds of pills but I have 
never found any I liked as well as your PERIO PILLS. This 
time I was 9 weeks late and after taking three boxes everything 
was O.K. Thanks once again.” Mrs. M. A. R., Wayland, Mass. 
“I have used your compound for the last four years, and the 
results are so satisfying, that I wouldn't be without them. 
A loyal user.” Mrs. F. W., Flint, Mich. 

“T think Perio Compound is wonderful. I tried it once and it 
worked fine, so I am ordering another box.” Mrs. S.T.T., 
Rocky Mount, N. Car. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND must give absolute satisfaction with 
the first order, or your money will be promptly refunded. 


Send No Money 

L ust a pay the postman when your order is delivered (plus 15c 
charge). However, if you are in a special hurry or wish 
c save the 15c C.O.D. charge, send your money with your 
order. PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND $2.00, 2 boxes $3.50. 
No letter is needed. Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 
Absolute privacy assured; all orders rushed in plain, sealed 
wrapper same day received. Also VALUABLE INFORMA- 
TION which every woman should know and FREE Catalog 
a Hygienic Necessities included. Avoid delay! Send your 

order today and be suro! 


POSITIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6609 Cottage Grove Avenue » Dept. 25.G + Chicago, tii. 
a ee e as me oe e a E D SR S oa oms on mem an o e E 
T POSITIVE PRODUCTS CO. 
6609 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. 25-G, Chicago, Iil. 
Please rush the items checked below, in plain wrapper. 
O I enclose money. O 1 gu pay postman plus 


1 

[i 

l 
{ i 
[i J 
1 -U.D. fee i 
I E 1 Box PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND .....$2.00 I 
i O 2 Boxes PERIO RELIEF COMPOUND ... 3.50 - 
L] I 
‘ NoMe eae ewes cere a = aoe ae en eae ae l 
[I I 
(Addresses seen eee ee tans soa eaS 1 
I I 
I (SUS SSS A AER a eee Stale sas Sana ae ! 
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1940 MIDWEST AcTORY-To-YoU 
20% ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS / 


Ea 
[WITH | 
ADAPTATION 


POWERFUL 


PUT THIS CHASSIS IN YOUR PRESENT CABINET. 
HE is what we believe is today’s biggest radio value—the 

1940 TELEVISION-ADAPTED Midwest. Not since 1920, 
when this firm was established, have we been able to offer you 
such a bargain. Now, you can enjoy the mighty power of 14 
latest type tubes—plus an advanced circuit—plus. advanced fea- 
tures—plus astonishing foreign performance—plus TELEVISION 
ADAPTATION—for little more than the cost of new tubes— 
and on 30 days trial in your own home. 


This “Twentieth Anniver- 
sary”, designed - for - to- 

‘TUBE morrow radio is offered 

you at a sensationally low 


factory-to-you price— 
CONSOLE making it possible for you 


95 to modernize your old 
radio—with an “up-to- 
4 o the-minute” model—to be 


prepared for the developments of tomorrow. 


The many advantages and features which characterize 
COM PLETE this 1940 radio result in rues peturalneea of ne 
ism, in amazingly faithful reproduction, in unusua’ 

HERE. HA THE sensitivity, and hair-line selectivity. But don’t just 
take our word for it — write for the new 1940 

THE YEAR— “Twentieth Anniversary” catalog. See for yourself the 
a 14-tube radio § features and advantages of this and many other radios 
complete with § inthe new 1940 TELEVISION-ADAPTED Midwest 
console,at aprice § line. See for yourself why only Midwest offers Organ- 
you would ordi- | Fonic Tone Filter, Organ Key Tone Control, Anten- 
marily pay fora | A-Scope and other exclusive features on its 17-Tube, 
7 or 10-tube set. 5-Band radios. No installation problem . . . 
no outside antenna. . . just PLUG-IN and play! 


The famous Midwest 30-day Trial Plan enables you to try any 
Midwest radio for 30 days before you make up your mind. You 
can trade in your old set and receive as much as $40.00 trade-in 
allowance. Tell us the make and age of your present radio—so 
we can determine how much to allow you on it. Our new Easy- 
Pay Plan makes it easier than ever before to own a Midwest. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed on a money-back basis. Write 
today for FREE 1940 “Twentieth Anniversary” catalog. 


MIDWEST GHA RADIOS 


DEPT. 27-A MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION. .. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. | Prics & y 
> toa Since 1920 


MIDWEST RADIO 


ORATION 
corr: Cincinaati, Obio 


User-Agents Make Easy Extra Money. 
Check O Here for details. 


Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions today praerichl y a relic, Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fcrtune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 

Now another change is taking place. An old established indus integral 
and important the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not gree very long for men 

to 


who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention o a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


.Money-Making Opportuni 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—“‘Since I have been operating (just a little 


less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.” A man working small 
city in N. Y. State made $10,805 in 9 raonths. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 


mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
Ps sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
puien a bao bankers, executives of pean 
men who demand only the highest of opportunity an 
income—gives a fairly good neue tte kind of Puan this 
is. Our door is open, however, to:the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start sad davctophie future. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “Knick-Knack”— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
toati have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
of the existence of such a device—yetit has already 


been used by corporations of outstanding promi y 
dealers of great ations—by their earb doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 


and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment—and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of. this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 
fice down bef 
You walk into an office and put down seg roel 


a letter from a sales organization showing that 

work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has e: of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every"line of business and every 
section of the country is re] ted by these field reports 
which hammer across ling, convincing money-saving 
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Profits Typical of 


the Young, Growing Industry 

Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but ón repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of carning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “Selling” is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you makè a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough money to pay 
for the deal, with its above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
RA into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in‘trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that ix not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
2 burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessitics do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your terri lon’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be > 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept,4093. 3. Mobile, Ala, 
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RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE I 

l TERRITORY PROPOSITION 

] F> E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept, 4098-5, Mobile, Ala. f 


Without obligaticn to me, send me full infor- 
l mation on your proposition, 
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CRIME CONNOISSEUR 
smash novel by 
WM. EDWARD HAYES 


